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THEY THAT WALK IN DARKNESS. 


BY J. W. THOMPSON. 


WOULD it be possible for me 
to find this ‘tierra de los 
ciegos’? Indeed, was such a 
‘Country of the Blind’ ever 
to be found? It seemed in- 
credible that cities composed 
of a totally blind population 
could actually be in existence, 
and yet this is what these 
Zapoltecan and Mihi Indians, 
patients in a Hospital in one 
of the towns of Mexico, where 
I was working some time ago, 
were asking me to believe. 

None of them had ever seen 
the people of whom they spoke, 
and yet they seemed convinced 
that there was no justification 
for doubting the truth of their 
statements. Apparently their 
credence was a result of the 
teaching that they had re- 
ceived from earliest childhood : 
since infancy they had been 
warned never to venture into 
a certain group of the moun- 
tains of the Sierre Madre chain 
in the state of Oaxaca, where 
these legendary people were 
said to exist, lest by so doing 
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they should return blind. When 
one expressed surprise at the 
readiness with which they 
had accepted this restriction, 
they became quite indignant 
and seemed utterly bewildered 
by the doubting attitude which 
one assumed. For generations 
it had been accepted as a fact 
that somewhere in these moun- 
tains there existed villages in- 
habited by blind people, and, 
furthermore, that anyone who 
once set foot amongst them 
would eventually become simil- 
arly afflicted. 

Admittedly, many beliefs of 
the Mexican Indians are per- 
meated with superstition and 
tainted with illusion, yet when 
one of these has survived 
for several generations and 
has materially influenced the 
activity of a group of people 
during this time, it seems 
reasonably safe to assume that 
such a belief is founded on 
fact. The interpretation of the 
observed fact may be, and often 
is, quite fallacious, and the 
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imagination of succeeding gen- 
erations may be sufficient to 
weave a story of which the 
greater portion is fiction, but 
nevertheless somewhere in its 
meshes there will be found an 
element of truth. 

And so it was that a friend of 
mine and myself, accompanied 
by an Indian guide and inter- 
preter who spoke Spanish, Za- 
poltecan, and some Mihi, started 
out with a group of carriers con- 
sisting of seven Zapoltecan, one 
Mihi, and one Chinanteco 
Indian to trace the thread of 
these intriguing stories; and 
the record that follows, though 
in no sense intended to be 
scientifically accurate, is an 
attempt at putting on record 
@ series of facts which, even 
now, I find almost incredible. 

We left the city of Oaxaca 
and travelled on horseback for 
the first ten days; but then 
we realised that our guide had 
been correct in stating that 
the country could only be 
penetrated on foot. We ex- 
changed the horses for food, 
and subsequently walked during 
all but the last few days of our 
journey, which lasted from the 
beginning of April to the latter 
part of September. 

The Indian villages, on an 
average, crop up @ day’s jour- 
ney apart, and it became our 
object each day to arrive 
at one before nightfall. Thus 
we got shelter for the night 
and advice as to the direction 
in which we should proceed 
on the following day. Not 
infrequently, however, the dis- 
tances were too great or the 
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natives were found to be un. 
friendly ; so that we were 
often forced to camp where 
best we could. 

I am sure that only those 
who have had some similar 
experience can appreciate what 
it means to _ struggle all 
day on the side of a moun- 
tain under a blazing tropical 
sun ; to have for food a bowl of 
coffee and a handful of beans 
four times a day; to sleep at 
night on the damp ground 
either out in the open, exposed 
to the heavy rain and piercing 
mountain winds, or else in a 
verminous and often disease- 
infested hut; to arrive late in 
the evening exhausted and on 
the verge of collapse only to 
find the inhabitants of the 
village so unfriendly, some- 
times even so dangerously arro- 
gant, that one is forced to carry 
on for five or six hours longer 
in order to spend the night at 
a safe distance from the hostile 
tribe ; to awake in the morning 
and find a scorpion or tarantula 
amongst one’s clothing, or per- 
haps a snake coiled round one’s 
foot ; and above all to endure 
these and many other hardships 
without apparently coming any 
nearer to one’s goal. I find it 
hard to describe the state of 
affairs as it really was. Fre- 
quently we were on the point 
of giving it up, yet, at each 
village in which hospitality was 
extended to us, we were assured 
of the existence of the people 
whom we had set out to find. 

At last, after walking for three 
days without seeing a single 
native, we came to a village 
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in which we were shown several 


blind inhabitants. Our sus- 
picion that we were on the 
scent was strengthened by the 
history which we were able to 
elicit from these sightless men. 
As boys they had left their 
own village in search of ground 
which might be cultivated ; 
this they had found, but true 
to the legend their sight began 
to fail, and they had become 
totally blind. Stimulated by 
this discovery, we pushed on 
with renewed enthusiasm, and 
soon we were coming to villages 
in which were an increasing 
number of individuals similarly 
affected. 

Surely this was it. 

We were approaching the 
‘Country of the Blind.’ If only 
we could stay on the trail. 
Then at last, after travelling 
for three or four more weeks 
through the most difficult sort 
of country, we reached our 
goal: a village in which every- 
one, save the children, was 
blind ! 

At first we were received with 
some alarm, but before long we 
made friends and found it 
possible to study the condition 
more closely, and to gather 
much pertinent material and 
information. The eyes of these 
afflicted individuals are covered 
by @ dense film, and when the 
surface of the outer covering 
of the eye is viewed by oblique 
illumination there is a peculiar 
scintillation or shimmering ap- 
pearance to be seen. The 
degree of blindness varied: in 
the young people it was less 
marked than in the older mem- 
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bers of the community. We 
were told that the earliest 
symptom was a diffuse haziness 
of vision which gradually be- 
came more dense until finally, 
after a period varying in in- 
dividual cases between several 
weeks and some years, they 
were able only to distinguish 
light from darkness; in some 
of the cases which we examined 
even this was apparently not 
possible. 

In addition to the diseased 
condition of the eyes, we dis- 
covered under the scalp of 
every individual, except in 
the case of some of the young- 
est children, a painless, hard, 
movable, rounded mass varying 
in size from that of a marble 
to almost that of a tangerine 
orange ; the tumours were more 
frequently to be found at the 
back of the head, usually, 
though not always, single, and 
although we were unable to 
verify this impression, they 
seemed to be present in boys 
at an earlier age than in girls. 
Their presence, as far a8 we 
could judge, caused no general 
illness. ’ 

The natives informed us that 
the growths resulted from 
the bite of a certain in- 
sect, but they did not believe 
that their tumours were in 
any way related to the con- 
dition of their eyes. In fact, 
their blindness was not con- 
sidered by them to be a morbid 
manifestation ; for them it was 
a part of life, something to be 
expected and as natural as the 
onset of old age. The children 
knew that they would be able 
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to see only for a limited period, 
and that in due course they 
also would be ‘grown up’; 
they realised that then they 
could work in the fields, no 
longer merely having to lead 
their elders out to the harvest- 
ing or planting of crops. To 
guide their fathers to their 
traps seemed to them to be 
@® very juvenile duty; they 
looked forward to the time 
when, being led by others, 
they themselves might set their 
own traps. 

And thus a boy in train- 
ing himself for manhood must 
learn to distinguish and ap- 
preciate various objects by 
the touch of his hand; he 
must learn to recognise the 
birds and beasts by their sound 
or smell; in short, he must 
consider his sight as being only 
a temporary means of ‘ feeding ’ 
his other senses. Presumably 
for this reason, he frequently ap- 
pears to be totally uninterested 
in things which he is shown until 
he is able to perceive the object 
through some other sense. I 
remember having a large ther- 
mometer which I showed to a 
youth, and called his attention 
to the column of mercury 
which could be made to rise or 
fall according as it was touched 
to a hot ora cold stone. Hesaw 
what was happening, took the 
thermometer in his hands, tried 
to feel this fluctuating silvery 
column,seemed perplexed to find 
it intangible, realised that there 
was something between it and 
his hands, and before I could 
stop him he had broken the 
thermometer in an attempt to 
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feel the mercury! This is but 
one of many instances which 
would appear to indicate that 
they have come to regard sight 
@8 @ sense which, because of itg 
limited duration, teaches them 
nothing they may use in 
adult life unless the new ex- 
perience can be translated into 
terms of another sensation, 
However, a discussion of their 
line of thought would be a 
theme in itself, and I must 
confine myself here to a sketchy 
outline of the entire trip. 

We became curious to know 
whether these swellings which 
had been observed under the 
scalp had anything to do with 
the condition of their eyes, and 
it seemed that a necessary step 
would be the removal of one of 
the growths in order that we 
might study it by dissection 
and examine it under the micro- 
scope. After considerable diffi- 
culty, one of the younger men 
was persuaded to submit to 
an operation under local anes- 
thesia. The operation nearly 
brought calamity on us all. 
When we started, he insisted 
on keeping his fingers in the 
field of operation, and only 
agreed to refrain from so doing 
if we would allow one of the 
children to be present, in order 
that he might have a running 
commentary, so to speak, on 
what we were doing. Every- 
thing went well until the in- 
cision was made; then the 
boy said something to him in 
his own language. With this 
the Indian jumped up, felt the 
bleeding wound with his hands, 
and pandemonium followed. 
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Our interpreter, after some 
tense moments, finally per- 


suaded him that everything 
was quite in order and that 
this flow of blood would be 
quickly checked. I quiver to 
think what would have hap- 
pened if, in addition to the 
loss of blood, the local anzs- 
thesia had worn away and the 
person as a consequence suffered 
pain. Needless to say, when 
he returned to us, his scalp 
was given a liberal supply of 
novocaine and the tumour re- 
moved as quickly as possible. 
It was placed in a preservative 
for later study. 

As I have mentioned previ- 
ously, the tumours were said 
to result from the bite of an 
insect which they were able 
to identify for us both by the 
high - pitched musical sound 
which it produces in flight, and 
also by its characteristic sting, 
which feels exactly like the 
prick of a needle. The insect 
resembles a miniature fly; it 
could be found anywhere in 
the village, though the greatest 
numbers existed in the neigh- 
bourhood of a fast - flowing, 
shallow stream along whose 
banks there was a particularly 
heavy vegetation. They char- 
acteristically fly some two 
or three feet above ground 
level. If it were not for the 
wind blowing them away from 
the immediate vicinity of the 
Stream, it appears probable 
that they would not be seen 
elsewhere; for on very still 
days it was almost impossible 
to find any of them except near 
running water. 
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We had now been in the vil- 
lage for about three weeks, and 
towards the end of this time one 
of the inhabitants, an old man, 
died. We did our best to get 
the body for post-mortem ex- 
amination, but our efforts were 
in vain. At no time was the 
cadaver left alone, and even 
after burial, which, strangely 
enough, is a custom practised 
by these natives, the grave was 
carefully guarded—presumably 
a part of their religion, though 
we have wondered. However, 
we had gathered a considerable 
amount of material, and felt 
that at some future date we 
might return for a further 
study of the condition. 

It is interesting to note how 
the mind may be perfectly 
aware of the significance of 
individual facts when these 
are being considered individu- 
ally and objectively, and yet 
refuses to piece them together 
if this would inevitably result 
in a conclusion necessitating 
@ grave outlook on the in- 
dividual’s own future. For 
weeks we had been among these 
people; they had all become 
blind. We had seen other 
people who had been in this 
district ; they also had gone 
blind. Surely there was some- 
thing guarding us from the 
realisation that our fate would 
be no exception. Of course, 
even before our journey began, 
I was fully aware that to under- 
take it would entail some risk, 
but it had never occurred to 
me while we were in this 
village that our fate had now 
been sealed. 
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We had met no one who had 
been there and had returned 
with his vision. This was the 
thought which burst upon me 
one evening a8 we sat by the 
camp-fire. My friend had also 
been unusually quiet that even- 
ing; it was difficult to talk 
about anything until the con- 
versation finally turned to our 
contemplated departure. We 
both readily agreed that we 
should leave if possible on the 
following day, and that instead 
of retracing our footsteps, as 
we had formerly planned, we 
should head in a straight line 
due east. By so doing we 
thought civilisation might be 
more quickly reached. My 
companion seemed as anxious 
as I was to return in the 
shortest possible time. Had 
he come to the same realisation 
as I had? Were we each 
afraid to mention the subject 
to the other lest either of us 
had failed in the courage of 
this conclusion ? 

During the first few days of 
our homeward journey, one 
felt an almost uncontrollable 
impulse to run—anything to 
get out of this trap before one’s 
sight failed. 

Some days passed, and we 
realised by the change in the 
flora and by the heat of the 
day, which was becoming even 
more stifling than before, that 
we were coming down from 
the plateau to a lower and more 
tropical country. 

It was about this time while 
washing in a stream, that my 
hand came across a small nodule 
on the back of my head. The 
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beginning of the end! It wag 
impossible to keep my thoughts 
to myself. I simply had to 
talk the whole matter over 
with my friend and come to 
some understanding as to what 
should be done if my sight 
should fail before we arrived 
back at civilisation. We had 
a long talk, and, perhaps be- 
cause we had both been think- 
ing independently of the same 
thing during the latter few 
days, a drastic though humane 
decision was easily reached. 
We agreed that should eye 
symptoms develop among any 
of our Indians, they should 
be dealt with in the same way. 
In consideration for the others, 
it was the only fair step to be 
taken: there was to be no 
alternative for any of us. We 
had all developed these growths, 
80 we all had an equal chance. 
One of the carriers was the first 
to complain of difficulty with 
his vision. Days went by 
without any further calamity, 
and apparently none of the 
others had: become suspicious. 
Our quinine had given out. 
One day the Mihi complained 
that he was unable to carry 
his load any farther—this was 
surprising as he had been our 
best worker. It was not long 
before we realised the trouble : 
he had contracted malaria. 
Eventually all of us were ex- 
periencing those terrific head- 
aches and exhausting rigors 
typical of the disease. It 
became more and more difficult 
to make any progress; our 
food and water supply had to 
be cut down to the barest 
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minimum in order to lighten 
the loads of the failing carriers. 
We were travelling now 
through a particularly arid 
country ; the day was a scorch- 
ing one, and my companion 
was suffering severely from 
his attack of malaria. He 
put up a brave fight, but was 
finally forced to give up. We 
had no more water, and there 
seemed little prospect of finding 
any in the immediate vicinity. 
There was no choice: I left him 
with all but one of the carriers, 
@ young wiry Indian boy of 
about sixteen, and the two of 
us set out in search for water. 
Extreme thirst produces a 
peculiar reaction which differs 
markedly from that of severe 
hunger. With the latter, one 
suffers from an almost over- 
whelming lassitude, whereas 
with thirst one is overcome by 
a terrifying sense of panic. 
One seems to visualise a minia- 
ture body of water and make 
frantic, desperate attempts to 
reach it. This is not the usual 
mirage in the sense in which 
it is usually described ; for, as 
I experienced the sensation, 
there is no doubt in the mind 
that the visualisation is purely 
imaginary, and yet, paradoxical 
though it is, one fights des- 
perately to reach this imaginary 
goal. Water and only water 
concerns the mind. Tripping, 
falling, running, crawling, one 
tries frantically to keep on the 
move. There is no cool cal- 
culation to determine where 
water is most likely to be 
found—to travel far enough 
and quickly enough in a straight 
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line will always bring one to a 
source, and this, perhaps too 
well, the mind recognises as an 
infallible rule. 

Late that evening, by which 
time I was surely more in- 
sane than sane, we came 
to a small depression at 
the bottom of which there 
was a puddle of water. I do 
not remember now what hap- 
pened when we first saw it, 
but I do remember that we were 
at one time lying in it, drinking 
it, rubbing it on our faces, and 
experiencing the most profound 
comfort. After that I felt il— 
perhaps it was the sight of 
what we had been drinking: 
a thin slimy mud positively 
swarming with living organ- 
isms and having a disgusting 
smell; or perhaps it was my 
general physical condition. 
Whatever it may have been, 
getting back to the others was 
a desperate fight. However, 
somehow we managed to reach 
them and give them some of 
the water which the plucky 
little Indian and myself had 
strained through our shirts and 
brought back with us. 

Probably because of my men- 
tal state, our condition began to 
appear humorous to me: here 
we were virtually lost, con- 
fidently expecting, sooner of 
later, to go blind, half starved, 
suffering from a debilitating 
illness, mentally and physically 
utterly worn out, and yet 
struggling to survive. I hon- 
estly think that had it not 
been for this ‘trick’ which 
my mind played on me, I 
would have been unable to 
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Calry on. Several days 
elapsed ; we were now travel- 
ling through more favourable 
country : water was abundant, 
food was more easily obtainable, 
and the villages were becoming 
more numerous. Civilisation 
could not be far off ; hope was 
growing in us. 

Then the final catastrophe— 
dysentery set in. This was 
surely to be the final scene; 
yet even when it is obvious to 
the conscious mind that the 
chances of death are over- 
whelming, there is some driving 
force which keeps the body 
striving towards salvation no 
matter how little conscious 
hope may remain. Our number 
had been considérably reduced, 
the odds were heavily against 
us, and still almost mechani- 
cally we plodded on more dead 
than alive. In a state of stupor 
we reached the top of a hill, 
and there in the distance we 
could see a small town. I 
remember well how we lay 
there gazing at it almost as 
though it had been a sight 
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which we had seen every day 


of our lives. There was no 
shouting with merriment and 
dancing with delight. Far from 
it! It was some time before 
single word was spoken, and 
even then there was only 
@ monotonous repetition of 
‘‘ There is a city.” “ Yes, it’sa 
city there.” ‘ Funny, it’s a 
city there,” &c., &c. 

We managed, I do not re- 
member exactly how, to reach 
‘thecity.’ There, arrangements 
were made for us to be taken 
to the nearest railroad station, 
and some time later we were 
back at the Hospital from 
which we had started. 

Perhaps the high fever in- 
duced by the malaria infection 
may have acted, in some way, 
as @ prophylactic ; or it may be 
our retreat from the Country of 
the Blind was precipitate enough 
to save us from the fate which, 
above all else, we dreaded ; 
since, although both my friend 
and I are still suffering from 
those tumours, we have retained 
our sight—-so far. 
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‘ ARGENTINE’S FRED DEATH’S FIRE.’ 


BY WESTON MARTYR. 


I SHALL get into trouble for 
telling this tale; but I cannot 
resist it. 

Our village is . . . But this 
is presumption. I must make 
a fresh start. 

The village in which I have 
the honour to live is—how 
shall I put it ?—inclined to be 
a trifle insular. We are a self- 
sufficient and independent com- 
munity. We know what we 


think, and we speak out and 
say it as our fathers did. No 
foreigner from London can tell 


us what we ought to think, 
nor Cah ahy presumptuous up- 
start, such as the B.B.C., tell 
us how we ought to speak. 
Tell ’e for why! ’Cause we’re 
right-forrard men, as knows. 
My forefathers were not born 
and bred in the village; nor 
was I. I have only lived 
here for two years, and am, 
consequently, a foreigner. In 
fact, it would not surprise me 
if, in the village pub, I am 
“that blasted furriner,’’ and, 
in the Hall, “that damned 
writing fellow from Town.” 
And now I propose to write 
about something that hap- 
pened in the village which the 
villagers do not talk about to 
strangers. When I told our 
Squire of my intention to per- 
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petrate this story, he said, 
‘Well, well. You must have 
lots of courage, but you can 
have no sense.” 

I am doubtful about the 
courage; but I never could 
resist a joke. Also, I have 
taken a deal of trouble to collect 
particulars of this drama from 
all the actors in it, and I 
cannot afford to throw away 
my work. So here goes! 

In the drought of last year 
Argentine’s Fred Death’s hay- 
stacks caught fire. (It seems 
necessary to interrupt myself 
here and explain that in our 
village there are six families 
of Deaths and five Fred Deaths, 
two of whom farm adjoining 
farms, one of which is called 
—on the Ordnance Survey map 
—Archentine’s). 

Argentine’s Fred Death was 
manicuring his turnips with a 
horse-hoe when he observed 
smoke rising from his stack- 
yard. He said, ‘‘ Wooooaa, 
Queenie! What ever can that 
be? If that’s the Missis burnin’ 
rubbige, that’s masterous 
stoopid. Same’s stoopid. Tell 
’e for why. That might set 
they stacks afire!’? I know 
Argentine’s Fred said this, be- 
cause he has told me so, 
thrice. 
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After gazing at the smoke 
for a minute or so, Argentine’s 
Fred went on with his hoeing. 
He did this for two reasons: 
(1) because that was what he 
was doing at the time; (2) 
because to leave a mare at- 
tached to a horse-hoe in the 
middle of a turnip-field is 
simply not done. When he 
reached the end of his row and 
saw flames belching from the 
side of the haystack, Fred 
said, * That’s hay!” He un- 
hitched Queenie from the horse- 
hoe and hitched her to the 
hedge. Four hundred odd 
yards of turnip-field and pas- 
ture, one quick hedge, and 
three gates separated him from 
his burning stack, but he cov- 
ered the distance in less than 
three minutes. He wasted two 
minutes searching wildly for a 
bucket, then mounted Mrs Ar- 
gentine’s Fred Death’s bicycle 
and raced the half-mile to our 
village post office in five min- 
utes, flat. 

Our post office is run by old 
Mr Icky (or, perhaps, Hicky) 
Means, who is very deaf and 
admits to being a trifle hard 
of hearing in one ear. He is 
the village baker, and he con- 
sented to manage a Branch of 
the Postal Service because (1) 
it brings potential customers 
within his grasp; (2) he likes 
to know what is going on, and 
his official duties as letter and 
post-card sorter and telephone 
operator place him in a good 
position to find out. He says 
he is a very good baker, and 
I know some people who gladly 
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motor twenty miles to secure a 
supply of his wife’s cream bung, 
As a Postmaster he is not g0 
good, and it is wise to ascertain 
if Mrs Means is at home before 
putting a telephone call through 
our exchange. Mr Means, not 
hearing what number you want, 
will put you through to the 
number he thinks you ought to 
want. He is not often wrong, 
but sometimes his judgment is 
at fault, and he takes it as a 
personal insult if you venture 
to suggest he has given you a 
wrong number. Trunk calls, 
being rare and potentially in- 
teresting, he likes to take 
charge of personally ; but it is 
@ little disconcerting to answer 
the telephone and hear Mr 
Icky Means’ voice saying, . 
“Here’s a personal call for 
you from New York. New 
York! That’s a fair master- 
piece! Now mind and speak 
up. That’s a terrible long way, 
and I’m a bit ’ard of ’earing 
in this hear.”’ 

It is necessary to explain 
why Mr A.’s F. Death in his 
hour of need should have sped 
to Mr I. Means with his trouble. 
This was a direct result of 
Colonel Beeton’s efficient propa- 


‘ganda, staff-work, and forward- 


planning. The Colonel is the 
Secretary of our Fire Brigade. 
For we have a village Fire 
Brigade and also a fire-engine. 
The Colonel has proclaimed by 
word of mouth and posters 
stuck on his garage door, the 
Fire Station door, and the 
Church and Parish Room notice- 
boards, that— 














IN THE EVENT OF 
FIRE 


(1) Telephone to the Post Office (in the case of automatic 
instruments, dial 01) stating clearly (a) place, and (0) 
nature and extent of fire. N.B.—Should there be no tele- 
phone instrument on the spot, application for the services 
of the Fire Brigade should be made through the nearest 
accessible instrument, or in person, at the Post Office, 
whichever method is the quickest. 

(2) Immediately on receipt of an Alarm of Fire the 
Postmaster will: (a) telephone to me (Claybury 28) stating 
place and extent of fire. N.B.—In the event of my absence 
the message will be given to any member of my household 
for immediate transmission to me. 

(6) Telephone to Messrs R. Dent, Sons and Company 
(Claybury 4), giving orders for the Fire Alarm Sienat to be 
sounded. N.B.—After 6 P.M. on week-days and 1.30 p.m. 
on Saturdays, and on Sundays and holidays, the Company’s 
Office and Mill are closed and the message will be sent to 
Mr R. Dent’s (senior) private residence, Mill House, The 
Street, Claybury. 

(3) Immediately on receipt of the Fire Alarm Order, 
Messrs R. Dent will cause the Fire Alarm Signal to be 
sounded. The Signal will be made on the Mill’s steam 
whistle, and will consist of one prolonged blast, followed 
by nine short blasts in three groups of three, the whole 
repeated three times, thus : 


_— eee ee ee 





N.B.—In the event of lack of steam in the Mill boiler, 
the above signal will be made on the Parish Church bells, 
thus : 

Bass bell, Treble bell, Treble bell, Treble bell, 
1 stroke. 3 strokes. 3 strokes. 3 strokes. 
Do. Do. Do. Do. 
Do. Do. Do. Do. 

Note.—If the whistle cannot be blown it will be the duty 
of Mr R. Dent immediately to notify one or more bell- 
ringers that the Bell Fire Alarm Signal is to be made. 
(Belfry key at Rectory.) In the event of no steam and 
Mr R. Dent’s absence, he will previously warn for this duty 
a reliable member of his staff. 

(4) Upon hearing the Fire Alarm Signal: (a) Members 
of the Fire Brigade will proceed with utmost despatch to 
the Fire Station, and carry on their duties as laid down in 
Brigade Routine Orders (B.5/34—“ Action in case of Fire ’’). 

(6) Mr Frederick (Moppy) Death will immediately pro- 
ceed, with his motor-lorry, to the Fire Station for the purpose 
of towing the fire-engine to the place of the fire. N.B.—In 
the event of Mr Frederick (Moppy) Death’s absence, this 
duty will devolve on Mr Frederick (Sudden) Death. Note— 
If both these gentlemen and/or their motor-lorry are absent, 
the Chemchester/Claybury motor-bus may, by kind permis- 
sion of its proprietor, be requisitioned for towage purposes. 

By Order, L. J. BEEron. 






Hon, Sec. Claybury and District Volunteer Fire Brigade. 
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When Argentine’s Fred 
Death ran into Mr Icky Means’ 
shop, shouting, “‘ Fire! Fire! 
My stack’s afire. My hay’s 
burnin’,’”?’ Mr Means, who is a 
testy old gentleman and does 
not like people who shout at 
him, said, “‘ Yis. Yis. J hear 
you. There’s no cause to come 
shouting and hollering in my 
shop. What’s more, I tell ’e 
I won’t have it. You speak 
sensible, like a right-forrard 
human person, steddy roaring 
and moaring like a flock of 
wild lions. Now, what can I 
do for you, Argentine’s Fred 
Death ? Flour’s gone up again 
and...” 

“My stack’s afire, you old 
fool,” roared Fred. ‘“ Ring 
your fire alarm. Ring the 
Fre ALARM, I tell ’e!”’ 

“Fire Alarm ! Fire Alarm ? ”’ 
said Icky. ‘I ain’t heard no 
fire alarm. There ain’t been 
no fire alarm. Tell ’e for 
why. Dent can’t blow his 
whistle till I tells en. That’s 
Colonel’s orders. And I ain’t 
told en.’’ 

Here Mrs Means emerged 
from the bakehouse and in- 
terrupted her spouse. Said 
she, “I seen Mr Dent go by in 
the bus ten minutes ago, so 
that’s no good ringing up his 
office. When he’s out there’s 
nobody there. They’re all in 
the Mill. Run you to the Mill, 
Argentine’s Fred, as hard as 
you can leg it. Find young 
Albert Death and tell him to 
blow the signal. Young Albert, 
mind! Not Old Albert, because 
he don’t know the proper tune, 
and if it’s played wrong the 
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Colonel he’ll carry all on some- 
thing awful.” 

Argentine’s Fred fled from 
the shop and sprinted up the 
village street, forgetting all 
about his wife’s bicycle. Pres- 
ently (that is, within five min- 
utes) there came to Mrs Icky’s 
straining ears the sound of a 
long whistle-blast, followed by 
various short tootlings. She 
said, “Tack, tack! I said 
Young Albert. And that’s Old 
Albert. Just listen to the old 
fool.” She gave a sniff of dis- 
gust, which suddenly changed 
to one of urgent inquiry. She 
smelt a smell of burning, and 
turning, saw smoke issuing into 
the shop through the bake- 
house door. Crying ‘‘ Mercy on 
us, the bake’s afire ! ’’ she fled. 

Sam Beard is our village 
blacksmith, and his shop is 
opposite the Post Office. He 
is an important member of 
the Fire Brigade. I think he 
is the most important member. 
So does Sam. It is his job to 
light the fire in the boiler of 
the fire-engine and raise steam 
as quickly as he can. He likes 
to boast that he once made 
sufficient steam for pumping, 


from cold, in twenty - two 
minutes. 
Sam’s shop being open- 


fronted and his mind inquisi- 
tive, he does not miss much 
that goes on in the village 
street. He missed A. F. Death’s 
flying visit to the P.O., though, 
because he was shrinking a 
red-hot tyre on to the wheel 
of my wheel-barrow at the 
time, and the job involved 
concentration ; lots of hammer- 
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and flinging about of 
buckets of water; and clouds 
of steam and smoke. When 
Sam heard the Fire Alarm 
whistle, he dropped my wheel 
and his hammer and ran into 
the street in time to hear 
Mrs Means’ impassioned cry. 
Sam said, “‘ Bake’ouse afire ! ” 
He seized a bucket of water, 
stood irresolute for a moment, 
then dropped the bucket, and 
turning his back on the bake- 
house, rushed off up the street. 

I was surprised. I did not 
know then that Sam’s common- 
sense was fighting with his 
sense of duty. His impulse 
was to attack the fire with a 
bucket and put it out, but the 
shrill tootlings of Messrs Dent’s 
mill whistle brought him to 
his senses and reminded him 
in time where his real duty 
lay. And, besides, if you put a 
fire out with buckets you only 
get thanks, while if you do 
the job with the fire-engine 
you get one-sixth of the fee of 
£7, 10s. Od. 

Our Fire Station is a shed 
in the backyard of ‘ The Swan,’ 
and when Sam and I got there 
we found Mr William Beard 
unlocking its double doors. Mr 
William Beard is ‘ The Swan’s’ 
proprietor and he is the Captain 
of our Fire Brigade. He said, 
** Who’s afire ? ”’ 

Sam said, “Icky Means.” 
He slapped his pockets franti- 
cally and cried, ‘ Where’s 
matches? ’’? William  there- 
upon slapped himself franti- 
cally, too. I say he slapped 
himself and not his pockets, 
because by this time he had 


taken off his coat, and his 
trousers were, to my surprise, 
hanging round his ankles. 

I handed Sam a box of 
matches. He took a handful, 
struck the lot, and thrust his 
flaming torch under the engine 
boiler. The fire was ready laid, 
and, judging by results, had 
been soaked in paraffin by a 
too lavish hand. Followed an 
explosion which filled the shed 
with choking smoke. I fled, 
followed by William, who, being 
still encumbered by his trousers, 
adopted the method of pro- 
gression employed by com- 
petitors in a sack race. 

Our fire-fighting equipment 
consists of — 

(1) The Engine—a museum 
piece of 1882 Vintage. It is 
glorious in scarlet and gold, 
with a shining brass boiler 
and chimney, and was built 
to last for ever, which it will 
easily do. It is a solid job of 
work and must weigh about 
ten tons. It was designed for 
horse traction; but, as the 
only horses in our village are 
plough horses who will not 
run, the shafts have been re- 
placed by a steel tow-bar for 
mechanical haulage. 

(2) Six red leather fire- 
buckets, stamped in gold with 
the County Coat of Arms. 
(These are also genuine museum 
pieces, and if I see my chance, 
I mean to steal one during the 
confusion of our next fire.) 

(3) Twelve rolls of hose. 

(4) Four brass helmets, three 
uniform coats, and two pairs of 
uniform trousers. 

(5) Two hatchets and one 
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crome. This latter is the agri- 
cultural implement known in 
Kent and other unenlightened 
counties as a Canterbury hoe, 
and Captain William Beard 
swears by it. For coping with 
burning thatch he says a crome 
is worth all your piddlin’ fire- 
engines. 

Our fire-engine seats five and 
accommodates six: the Captain 
on the box-seat, two firemen 
on each side-bench, and Sam 
Beard on the stoker’s platform 
aft, where there is standing 
room only. 

Although there are only four 
firemen in the engine crew, 
Colonel Beeton, in his wisdom, 
has accepted the services of ten 
volunteers for these four posi- 
tions. The Colonel knows there 
is nothing like competition for 
promoting efficiency, and he 
has laid it down in Orders that 
the first four volunteers to 
report for duty after the fire 
alarm signal has sounded be- 
come the official firemen for 
the period of that particular 
fire, with all the honour and 
glory, pay and allowances, and 
chance of salvage which go 
with the position—not for- 
getting the 2 to 1 chance of 
wearing a brass helmet and 
the 4 to 1 chance of wearing a 
uniform coat (it being under- 
stood that Sam and Captain 
William have established a prior 
lien on 2 helmets, 2 coats, and 
the 2 pairs of trousers). 

On the day of Argentine’s 
Fred Death’s fire, two of our 
volunteers were absent from 
the parish, leaving eight only 
available for duty Of these 
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eight, Tom Edward Death wag 
inextricably involved with a 
herd of young and lively heifers 
which he was driving along the 
main road. Moppy Death’s 
Young Fred was spraying apple 
trees with a patent motor 
sprayer, so enchanting an occu- 
pation that I doubt if a fire 
in his father’s cottage would 
have had the power to drag 
him from it. Mr Ed. Balch 
was up to his elbows in a job 
of midwifery, assisting with 
the delivery of thirteen small 
pink pigs ; so he, too, was out 
of action. 

Tom Ellis was ploughing with 
two horses over half a mile 
from the Fire Station when he 
heard the Fire Alarm. He 
felt his chance was hopeless, 
but turned his horses loose 
and ran. Hubert Death was 
harrowing the next field with 
@ motor-tractor. Leaving 
everything standing, Hubert 
got a two-minute start of Tom. 
Bert Siskin was up a ladder, 
training a fifty-foot tendril of 
wistaria along the front eleva- 
tion of The Hall. The Squire 
was assisting Bert with advice 
and a long forked pole. When 
Bert heard the Fire Alarm, he 
opened Mrs Squire’s bedroom 
window, thrust forty odd feet 
of coiling wistaria inside, shut 
the window on it to keep it 
there, slid down the ladder, 
said, “* You’ll have to wholly 
conjure that about by yourself 
like, Squire,’’ and fled down the 
drive. 

Henry Tullet was in process 
of felling (or laying, I think he 
called it) a deceased elm. The 
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tree stood in the roadside 
hedge, and Henry had chopped 
out one-third of its diameter 
and was sawing through the 
rest when he heard Old Albert’s 
fantasia on the mill whistle. 
Withdrawing his saw from the 
cut, he gazed at the tree and 
said, “If she’s sound at heart 
she'll stand ; arn’t she ’ount.” 
He then broke into a canter in 
the direction of the Fire Station. 

Joe Bird, our butcher, was 
putchering a calf when the 
whistle blew. He had reached 
a critical stage in this delicate 
operation, and his slaughter- 
house is separated from the 
‘Swan ’ yard only by his garden 
and two gates. But Joe took 
no chances. He dropped his 
knife, dashed into the engine- 
shed, donned a coat and a brass 
helmet, cried, ‘‘ Joe be here, 
Will’um,”” and then, sure of 
his place in the crew, proud of 
his zeal, and confident that 
for ten minutes or so there was 
no more need for hurry, he 
slipped away to finish his press- 
ing business with the calf. 

Bert Siskin and Henry Tullet 
arrived together, having raced 
neck and neck half the length 
of the village street—at which 
point Bert, running short of 
wind, said, ‘ Woa, Henry. 
We'll walk, an’ if there’s only 
one seat left, we'll toss for it.’’ 
They did toss for the one 
remaining helmet, and Bert 
won. 

Hubert Death completed the 
engine’s crew. He arrived 
with bellows to mend, having 
run half a mile in nine minutes 
—not bad going, considering 
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the state of the course and the 
fact that Hubert’s running cos- 
tume consisted of hobnail boots 
and a pair of armour-plated 
corduroy trousers. ‘‘ Where’s 
fire? ’’? he gasped. “‘ Thought I 
seed smoke from Argentine’s.”’ 

‘‘ No,”? said William, “ it’s 
at Icky Means’. Chuck those 
hoses on to the engine. Has 
anyone seen Moppy? If the 
lorry don’t turn up in @ minute 
we'll manhandle the engine 
down street. It’s not two 
hundred yards and downhill. 
How’s steam, Sam ? ” 

“Five pound,” said Sam. 
“But she’s rising fast. Tl 
have @ full head in ten minutes 
— if I ain’t starfled first. Pull 
the engine out of the shed, 
can’t you? Let’s get some 
draught on her.’’ 

We pushed the engine out 
into the street. It sounds a 
simple operation, but it took 
the whole available adult male 
population of the village, plus 
@ flock of small boys. And 
William had to steer round 
two sharp corners with a tow- 
bar which, according to Sam 
who made it, weighs just under 
@ quarter of a ton. 

Said William, ‘ Where’s 
Moppy? Ought to have been 
here long ago. What’s he 
think this is? A fire or a 
funeral ? ” 

‘““Moppy and Sud’s off at 
Rylands with the lorry,” cried 
a voice. ‘ They’re carting 
gravel for the Council. I 
thought you knowed.”’ 

‘“* Blight ye!” roared William. 
‘““ Why didn’t none of you tell 
me that afore? Lay ahold? 
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We'll have to push her. And steam time we get there, 
two of you give me a hand with Where’s bus? ”’ 
this old bar. Shove!” ‘¢ Ain’t due back from Chem- 
We trundled the engine down chester for ten minutes,” said 
the street at three knots, her William. ‘‘ And it’s always 
chimney belching smoke and late.” 
flame. At the end of a hun- ‘“What’ll us do, then?” 
dred yards somebody said, asked Hubert. 
‘““ What ever are you going William said, ‘ Us’ll wait.” 
this way for, William? It’s Sam said, ‘“‘ Same’s wait.” 
over two miles to Argentine’s We waited. 
this road. If I was you I’d__ I do not know how long we 
turn her round.’’ waited. I know an efficient 
“* Argentine’s!’’ cried Wil- observer would have timed 
liam. “The fire’s at Icky this hiatus in the proceedings ; 
Means’, you fool.” but I was too busy. I was 
“No that ain’t,” piped up busy, (a) helping to turn round 
asmall boy. “‘ That’sat Argen- a fire-engine twenty feet long 
tine’s. That was only Mrs in a street twenty-one feet 
Icky’s cakes burning. It’s Ar- wide; (b) carting coal in a 
gentine’s Fred’s stacks is afire.’”” wheel-barrow to replenish the 
William dropped the tow- engine’s bunkers; and (c) lis- 
bar. He spoke. His speech tening to William telling the 
was an impassioned one and world what he thought about 
eloquent, but unfortunately it (1) unpunctual bus services, 
is by no means fit to be re- (2) irresponsible persons who 
peated, except to intimate mislead Fire Brigades, (3) wan- 
friends. But when Hubert ton small boys who shoot peas 
Death remarked, “I thought I through peashooters at brass 
saw smoke at Argentine’s,’”? helmets and aim a trifle too 
William said, “‘ Bam-blast and low, (4) firemen who seek to 
doderation! Where is the relieve the tedium of enforced 
muckering fire ? ”’ idleness by sneaking off to have 
“At Argentine’s Fred’s, at a pint, and (5) drivers of a 
Argentine’s Fred’s!” roared Rolls-Royce, a three-ton lorry 
the chorus. And Gran’pa full of pigs, and two Baby 
Death piped up with his fal- Austins who refuse to tow a 
setto solo. “ That’s arum’un, ten ton fire-engine half a mile 
that is. Everybody knows uphill, down a farm lane, and 
where fire is ’cept our Fire across two arable fields. I 
Brigade! Haw, haw!”’ thus lost count of time. But 
Sam said, ‘ Argentine’s Mrs Squire’s evidence on the 
Fred’s! A good half-mile, all point is significant. 
uphill. And Moppy’s lorry Mrs Squire tells me she was 
carting gravel for the Council. picking sweet-peas when she 
Well, there’s one good thing: heard the fire alarm signal blow. 
Yll have a proper head of She decided to go and see 
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the fire. She first finished 
picking her flowers ; and I 
know she picked a large bunch, 
pecause there are three long 
rows of sweet-peas in Mrs 
Squire’s garden, and she makes 
a point of picking every full- 
grown bloom from every plant 
every day in case the things go 
off their feed, or something. 
She arranged the flowers in 
vases, went upstairs to put on 
a hat, and found her room full 
of wistaria. She was not sur- 
prised. She has been married 
to the Squire for nearly half a 
century, and now nothing can 
surprise her. She opened the 
window, pushed out several 
coils of twining tendrils, heard 
a terrific blast of language 
ascend from the path below, 
looked out, saw the Squire 
enveloped in vegetable rope, 
said ‘* Naughty ! Hubert, 
naughty !’’ put on her hat, 
descended, and rescued her 
spouse from the wistaria’s em- 
braces. Then she looked for 
her dog, and found him, eventu- 
ally, digging a discarded sheep’s 
pluck out of the celery bed. 
Saying, ‘‘ Naughty, Mactaggert, 
naughty!” she reburied the 
pluck and set out. 

She had less than a mile to 
walk. She can walk quite fast 
for a lady of her years, station, 
and—how shallI putit? Well, 
if Mrs Squire were weighed in 
the balance, she would not be 
found wanting. She could have 
got to the fire in twenty 
minutes, but she was escorted 
by Mactaggert, a dour and 
elderly gentleman from Aber- 
deen, who refuses to be hurried, 


and who stops to investigate 
and analyse with thoroughness 
every smell he meets. I esti- 
mate, therefore, that Mrs 
Squire’s progress from the Hall 
to Argentine’s Fred Death’s 
stackyard occupied three-quar- 
ters of an hour, at least. And 
she beat the Fire Brigade by 
ten minutes. 

Our motor-bus is new and 
very powerful. It can easily 
tow even our fire-engine ; but 
it is not equipped for towing. 
Its hinder parts are smooth and 
round, with no protuberances 
big enough or strong enough to 
hitch a tow-rope to. Which is 
the reason why William had to 
crawl underneath the bus and 
make his tow-rope fast to 
anything he could find there. 
I do not know what he did 
find, except that it must have 
been something that went 
round and round at speed when 
the bus started. Which seems 
to be the reason that, although 
the bus started slowly, the fire- 
engine did not. It flew at the 
bus and savaged it. Then, 
thank heavens, the rope broke. 

The driver of the bus is not 
a Claybury man: he is a 
foreigner from Chemchester, and 
@ coarse, rude person. He said, 
amongst other things, that the 
only uniform that William was 
fit to wear was a straight- 
jacket ; that anybody with a 
silly face like William’s was 
wise to try and hide it under 
a brass hat; and that if he 
or anyone else with brains had 
to do the job they would do 
it properly and tie one end of 
the rope round William’s neck 
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and the other end round the 
bus’s rear spring irons. He 
then tied the tow-rope himself. 

I am not sure if the second 
start was a failure owing to 
the rather too testy get-away 
made by the bus, or to the 
fact that William had his foot 
hard down on the engine’s 
brake at the time. But the 
naughty way William grinned 
at the bus-driver when the 
rope broke makes me suspicious. 

The third start was very ill- 
tempered and sudden. It 
jerked Sam off the rear plat- 
form. The fourth start was 
perfect. 

There is a right-angled turn 
off the main road into the 
narrow lane which leads to 
Archentine’s Farm. The bus, 
cornering cleverly at ten 
m.p.h., got round nicely. 
The fire-engine did not. It 
only got half round, then 
charged the bank, broke its 
tow-rope, uprooted three 
fathoms of thorn hedge, butted 
@ solid old oak, decanted its 
crew, and came to rest on 
three wheels in a drunken 
posture. No one was hurt; 
but the bus-driver had a very 
narrow escape. He owes his 
life solely to the fact that he 
can run faster than William. 

We manhandled the engine 
back into the lane, retethered 
it to the bus, and eventually 
proceeded. For William is a 
determined fellow who reminds 
me of that clipper ship Captain 
who, though opposed by many 
accidents and all the powers of 
nature, yet persisted in driving 
his ship towards her destina- 
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tion to the tune of this in- 
spiring slogan: ‘ Hell or Mel- 
bourne in seventy days.” 

In the course of time, 
William’s indomitable spirit 
having overcome all difficulties, 
our fire-engine arrived within 
range of the fire. But it did 
not immediately go into action. 
In fact, it went out of action at 
once. Sam has repeatedly 
assured me he is not to blame. 
He says he got a full head of 
steam in twenty-four minutes 
by the church clock, and, 
according to the Oolonel’s 
routine orders, he maintained a 
full head of steam thereafter. 
He says it is not his fault if it 
took so long to get to the fire 
that nearly all the water in the 
boiler boiled away before he 
got there. While William was 
running out his hoses, Sam 
refilled his boiler with buckets 
of water from Argentine’s Fred’s 
well. The well is sixty feet 
deep, the suction hose of our 
fire-engine is fifty feet long, 
and the only other water within 
William’s reach was contained 
in the farmyard pond. William 
threw the suction pipe into the 
pond, seized the brass delivery 
nozzle, pointed it at the now 
furiously blazing stack, braced 
himself firmly to withstand the 
shock of his hose filling under 
pressure, and proudly and at 
long last cried, “Pump!” And 
Sam said, “‘Can’t. Engine’s 
gone off the boil.”’ 

Here let a veil be drawn. I 
remember falling into Mrs 
Squire’s arms and Mrs Squire 
gasping, ‘Don’t, oh don’t! 
If I laugh any more I shall 
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preak something. And it’s 
getting serious. The other 


stack’s caught now, and the 
house will go if we don’t do 
something. Don’t laugh. Do 
something ! ”” 

I did not want to go, but 
Archentine’s was obviously in 
danger now, so I tore myself 
away and did what was urgently 
necessary. I was back within 
ten minutes, just in time to see 
Sam start the engine. It 
pumped furiously—and nothing 
happened, except that the 
suction hose swelled with the 
gradual inevitableness of a preg- 
nant boa constrictor; a phe- 
nomenon subsequently found 
to be due to the fact that the 
farmyard pond contained only 
an inch of water covering 
several fathoms of liquid mud. 
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Then the Chemchester motor 
fire-engine arrived at 40 m.p.h., 
ran out 200 yards of hose to 
the river and drowned the fire 
in one minute and a half. 
Colonel Beeton got to the scene 
of action just in time to 
see it do it. I draw another 


veil. 
The burning question in our 
village is, ‘“‘Who called 


out the Chemchester Fire 
Brigade ¢’’ Mrs Squire knows, 
and I have a suspicion, but 
wild horses would not drag the 
information from me; I value 
my peace too much. One 
thing is certain, no one in our 
village would have done this 
thing. But it is just the sort 
of traitorous, interfering, dis- 
loyal, dirty trick we might 
expect of a foreigner. 














THE FRIENDS OF THE OTTER. 


BY J. CHARTRES MOLONY. 


I HAD been to Switzerland 
before, but in the quality of 
orthodox tourist and staid 
British householder. That is 
to say, I had descended at a 
hotel where the turn-table doors 
were of plate-glass, where hall 
porters wore uniform and 
waiters evening dress, where 
English was the only current 
speech. ‘ You see, m’sieu, I 
never have occasion to speak 
anything else,” said a porter 
to me when I complimented him 
on his command of my mother 
tongue. Now, when I go abroad 
it is my chief interest and 
amusement to study the people 
of the country in which I find 
myself. But the Swiss ap- 
proached along this road 
were unstudiable, unknowable. 
Sometimes the fancy crossed 
my mind that they lived on 
the other side of the looking- 
glass, that they would slip 
through to do the foreigner 
service and to receive, always 
with murmured thanks, his 
money, then slip back again. 

Yet I am not sure that the 
blame of vunsociability was 
wholly with the Swiss. <A 
Frenchman wrote a book, and 
entitled it ‘The English: Are 
They Human?’ and I think 
that I can divine the thoughts 
which were passing through 
his mind. I am proud of my 
British citizenship, but I recog- 
nise that temperamentally I 


am somewhat alien to the 
Englishman. He abroad ig 
apt to be an uncomfortable 
mortal; he carries his re- 
spectability with him, and he 
carries on his shoulders some- 
what too obviously the credit 
of the British nation. On this 
first visit I took a walk, a 
lengthy one, and, returning, my 
soul craved for beer. ‘ But 
it’s just like going into a 
public - house,’’ protested my 
companion. ‘‘ It’s exactly the 
same,” I said encouragingly, 
and led the way. But within 
my friend’s responsibility had 
space and time wherein to 
assert itself: he had entered 
(unwillingly), but he refused to 
drink. The café cat jumped 
on to my knee: ‘“ Haben sie 
Katzen gern,’’ inquired the 
damsel who set my mug before 
me, and we chatted. My com- 
panion’s face registered dis- 
approval; I could see his lips 
framing the protest, ‘‘Really, old 
man, at your age chaffing with 


a barmaid.’ ‘ Dies istjwurst,” 
I murmured; “it’s a way of 
saying, ‘I suppose you're 


right,’ ” I explained, and I trust 
that the Recording Angel, as 
he booked the untruth, made 
@ cross entry to credit of 
politeness. 

Thinking such thoughts as 
these I set forth again from 
England. I travelled south- 
eastwards @CrOss France 
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through a pitiless deluge of 
seven hours; and as I crossed 
the frontier it seemed to me 
that I was passing from the 
easy dishevelment of a human 
habitation into the prim order- 
liness of a doll’s house. Every- 
thing in Switzerland is neat, 
prim, perhaps a trifle old- 
maidish. At Vallorbe a squad 
of cleaners, armed with brooms, 
dustpans, polishing rags, leaped 
aboard our train, swept and 
garnished it for its entry into 
their country. ‘‘ We really are 
clean,” said an old Swiss to 
me some weeks later, “ but 
somehow all that seems to 
cost a lot of money. Now 
over there in France one need 
not worry so much to be clean, 
but there one can live.”’ 

The rain had ceased by the 
time that we reached Lausanne ; 
a wind had sprung up and was 
blowing refts in the blackness 
of the sky. I made my way 
uptown, and descending from 
my tram gazed from without 
at the Hotel of the Otter, 
where I had been assured that 
I should find Swiss human 
beings in their natural state 
and unmoulded by intercourse 
with foreigners. For two 
reasons I have not given to 
the hotel its real name. The 
first is that the everyday 
English tourist is unlikely to 
visit the place or even hear of 
it; the second, that for any 
Swiss of Vaud my name is 
probably a very transparent 
disguise. A card addressed 
from abroad to ‘The Friends 
of the Otter, Lausanne,’ was 
delivered by the postman in 
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course of post and without 
comment. 

The Otter is not a gilded 
caravansarai: it is a square, 
barn-like, uninviting structure. 
On one wall the words Hétel de 
la Loutre were painted roughly 
in large black letters. There 
was no plate-glass entrance 
doorway giving a view of 
the hall within; only in 
one ground-floor room was a 
light showing. Entrance was 
through a narrow door; I 
pushed this open, and found 
myself in an L-shaped room. 
On the shorter side of the L 
was a bar counter: along both 
legs of the L were set deal 
tables and benches, with here 
and there a small chair and 
table. The air was thick with 
tobacco smoke, and the com- 
pany, looking up from their 
glasses and ceasing their 
chatter, gazed wonderingly at 
me a8 I dropped my suitcase on 
the floor. A young man in 
grey flannel trousers and thick 
brown sweater stepped from 
behind the bar. “Can you 
give me aroom?”’ I asked. He 
shied like a frightened horse, 
murmured something of which 
I could only make out the words 
‘¢ le patron,” shot back through 
the bar and into a room behind 
it. Le patron himself emerged, 
a bearded, powerful - looking 
man—later he told me that 
in his youth he had been for 
a time a gymnastic instructor— 
in the flannels and brown 
sweater which seemed to be in 
some measure the distinctive 
uniform of The Otter. “No 
apik Inglees,” he said. ‘* We 
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could speak French,’ I sug- 
gested ; “ or German, or indeed 
Italian or Spanish,” said the 
patron relievedly, “ and what 
can I do for m’siew?” I 
repeated my query. The patron 
shrugged his shoulders and 
waved his hands. “ But, 
m’sieu,’”’ he said, “ this is not 
a place at which English people, 
people such as you, descend. 
We are humble folk; this is 
all that we have; no salon, 
no comfort for you.” ‘ Never- 
theless,” I persisted. “ Hh 
bien, donc,’’ said the patron 
resignedly, and named a price. 
It was not an exorbitant price, 
yet when he made out my first 
week’s bill the patron frowned 
disapprovingly. ‘It seems to 
me that I am overcharging 
you,”’ he observed; “ we shall 
reduce it by a franc’’—and a 
Swiss franc is an appreciable 
coin— a day.” 

“* Venez donc, m’sieu,” said 
the patron; ‘* Charles, apportez 
les bagages.”?’ He led me down 
the long leg of the L and 
through a swing-door; we 
mounted a dark, bare, stone 
staircase, turned down a very 
narrow passage, and so into a 
bedroom where the bed allowed 
just sufficient space for the 
door to open. There were no 
such luxuries as curtains to the 
window, or water-taps in a 
marble washstand : just wooden 
shutters and a small jug 
and basin on a bare deal 
table. But a bed is always a 
bed; this bed had sheets— 


once I stopped quite com- 
fortably in a Breton hotel 
where neither sheets nor pillow- 
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covers were provided for the 
guests—the sheets were clean, 
and a thick eiderdown quilt 
assured me that I need not 
fear the cold. “ And if you 
will take supper,” said the 
patron, “it will be ready when 
you descend. Mais c’est bien 
modeste chez nous.”? And he 
left me. 

Supper was awaiting me when 
I came down, and it was at 
once clear to me that I should 
run no danger of starvation at 
The Otter. There was no 
‘Persian Apparatus’ (I still 
retain a few stray memories of 
Horace), but the simple food 
offered was better in essential 
quality than that served with 
pomp and circumstance at far 
more pretentious hotels. This 
was the general scheme of 
meals. At about eight there 
was breakfast, to which a 
surprising number of customers 
from without (frequently I was 
the only actual resident) 
dropped in: café au lait and 
rolls, all excellent, but I never 
acquired the taste of the 
habitués for strong (very strong) 
green cheese in the early morn- 
ing. And even on mornings 
when snow was lying on the 
ground many drank beer instead 
of coffee. Dinner was at noon: 
a thick vegetable soup, a small 
dish of meat garnished plenti- 
fully with vegetables, and for 
dessert a milder form of cheese. 
Supper at eight was a repetition 
of dinner. Wine was an extra, 
but ordinary table wine was not 
expensive. 

And friendliness was in the 
air: perhaps in the time which 
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elapsed between my ascent to 
my room and my descent to 
the bar the patron and his 
company had decided that I 
was even madder than the 
legendary Englishman (few of 
them had ever met one), and 


_ would respond to kindly treat- 


ment. ‘ Come and take a glass 
of nouveau with us,’’ said the 
patron when I had finished 
supper, and he introduced me 
to his friends. Nouveau is 
fresh, unsettled, white wine ; it 
is of a clouded, greyish colour, 
and it has its own peculiar 
flavour ; it is more esteemed by 
connoisseurs a8 an apéritif than 
the ordinary white wine. The 
friends at-the moment were a 
postman and a tram - driver. 
Next evening I found a work- 
man staring at me so intently 
that I grew uneasy. ‘* M’siew 
désire?’’ T inquired. ‘‘ We are 
both very tall men,’’ he replied 
amicably ; “‘ I was just wonder- 
ing which of us is the taller. 
What is your signalement?”’ 
Alas, this was just what I 
could not tell him in a measure 
which he would understand. I 
can measure my road journeys 
in kilometres, my purchases in 
kilogrammes, but somehow I 
cannot think of myself in 
metres. It is as though I were 
asked to think of myself as 
two yards and one-eighteenth 
in height. ‘ We’ll settle that,” 
said he, and whipped an 
amazing brass measuring rod 
from the hip pocket of his 
overalls. It unfolded to about 
seven feet, and it had a cross- 
piece. We took off our shoes, 
and the company gathered 
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round. “ Play fair, Jean,” said 
one, “ hair doesn’t count. You 
have a hayrick on your head, 
and the hair of m’sieu (n’vous 
en déplaise, m’sieu) is perhaps 
@ little thin.” Victory was 
adjudged to me by a centimetre, 
and the company clinked glasses 
with me on my triumph. 

My talk was not solely with 
working men. For the cellar of 
The Otter was famous, and 
citizens of reverend aspect 
would drop in now and then 
to deal gravely with a cradled 
bottle of vintage wine. To 
three such the patron presented 
me: ‘Important figures in 
our city life: you should know 
them. Gentlemen, a foreign 
visitor: he speaks fluent 
French.” The three, as if 
this sudden irruption of a total 
stranger, and he a foreigner, 
were an everyday occurrence, 
shook hands with me. “ An- 
other glass,’’ murmured one to 
the barman. “ And, I think, 
another bottle,” suggested the 
second, and the third nodded 
approval. I began to under- 
stand that sociability and aloof- 
ness are largely governed by 
circumstances. At a fashion- 
able, formal hotel the manager 
cannot invite a guest to a 
friendly glass, nor is it his 
place to make introductions 
between his guests. And where 
the relation is eternally between 
those who serve and those who 
are served, it is not surprising 
that the former should wish 
at times to slip back through 
the looking-glass, to withdraw 
for a time to some inner fireside 
of their own souls. 








There is a greater spirit of 
equalitarianism among’ the 
Swiss than among ourselves. 
The patron kept his bar; his 
brother was a policeman. I 
met the brother: “I know 
quite a lot about you,’’ he said 
cheerfully, ‘‘ besides what I 
have heard from my brother. 
For I am of the surveillance 
des érangers.’’ The barman, 
bringing me my morning coffee, 
handed me the newspaper, and 
pointed to an announcement : 
the French Government had 
conferred the légion d’honneur 
on a Swiss doctor. ‘“‘ Namesake 
of the patron,’”’ I remarked. 
“ His brother,” said the bar- 
man casually. The association 
of such diverse professions in a 
family might strike us as odd : 
in Switzerland no one found it 
strange. The philosophy of 
the matter was explained to 
me by my tall working man 
friend: ‘We think that a 
man should work for his living. 
But, so long as he earns his 
living honestly, does it greatly 
matter how he earns it? You 
English have made a great 
mistake, set a bad example: 
you were the first to pay men 
for doing nothing. Succour 
the poor by all means ; but let 
the poor do something in return 
for that which they receive.’ 

While I enjoy the chattering 
of the café I am in no sense what 
the French call un pilier du 
café. Indeed, my ‘ wetting of 
vinous liquors ’—who does not 
recall Carlyle’s Wilhelmus and 
the bibations?—is small. I 
like physical fitness and the 
open air. I like to study 
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human nature on the roads, to 
pass the time of day with 
fellow travellers, to inquire 
their business—very possibly 
they haven’t any business— 
to explain my own. So in the 
daytime I went abroad. But 
not in the orthodox way of 
ski-ing, skating, mountain 
climbing. For one thing, the 
season was scarcely ripe for 
these amusements ; for another, 
after a lifetime spent in the 
tropics games which involve 
playing with ice and snow 
make little appeal to me. And 
the social boundaries of ‘ winter 
sports’ are too straitly drawn 
for my liking: at these I should 
meet my own countrymen 
abroad, and of the Swiss just 
those whose vocation for the 
time being it is to serve the 
foreigner and to be polite for 
profit. 

For walking I have no great 
liking. It is now termed 
‘hiking’: sometimes I ask 
myself how long will the craze 
last when the word ‘to hike’ 
has become familiar and when 
the ‘ hiker’s ’ fantastic costume 
no longer attracts a passing 
glance. I cannot restrict my 
wanderings within a circle of 
some ten to fifteen miles in 
radius: I like to drink in the 
beauties of the country in great 
draughts and practically with- 
out thought of space and time. 
I go awheel; so I bought 


myself a bicycle, and in the 
buying made a friend. A 
stout little shopman showed 
me respectable bicycles, bicycles 
with upraised handlebars, huge 
section tyres, high frames, and 
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I gazed upon them without 
enthusiasm. But his name— 
it was Budry—twanged a string 
of memory. ‘Not Marius, 
surely,” I ventured. For one 
mad moment I thought that 
the little man would kiss me: 
that he refrained was probably 
due as much to the difference 
of our statures as to anything 
else. In his office over his book 
of press cuttings we lived again 
the great days when thousands 
flocked to the Paris velodromes 
to see Marius Budry ride at 
sixty miles an hour behind 
motor pacing machines. ‘‘ And 
now we shall get m’sieuw a 
bicycle,” he said. I heard him 
rummaging in an upstairs room, 
and he returned trundling a 
shapely racer. But at the 
moment I had no money with 
me: I would call again. 
“ M’sieu,’’ said the little man, 
“need we two talk of that ? 
Take the machine, and pay 
me when you next pass this 
way.” “TI shall leave my 
walking-stick in pawn,” I said, 
and rode away, Marius waving 
enthusiastically to me. 
Switzerland is a good country 
for the cyclist ; there are plenty 
of good roads on which to ride, 
plenty of pleasant things to see. 
The Rhone Valley stretched 
before me: one can ride up 
it as far as Martigny. Almost 
at the entrance there is a queer 
phenomenon, ‘the rabbit.’ 
High up on a mountain slope 
there is a copse or growth of 
dark scrub: when snow lies 
on the ground this dark- 
ness shows up against it in 
exactly the form of a rabbit. 


Across the valley runs a wonder- 
ful cableway high overhead 
and miles in length: it carries 
raw material from the cliffs on 
the east to a cement factory 
on the west. The Rhone itself 
at this part of its course is 
disappointing: it is a shallow, 
brawling torrent, and Byron 
was using poetic licence when 
he made Bonnivard gaze from 
his Chillon prison on “the 
blue Rhone in fullest flow.” 
The Rhone entering the Lake 
of Geneva on the eastern side 
is of an unattractive green. 
Towards the southern end of 
the valley one passes a famous 
waterfall, of which the name 
in its French frankness makes 
the Englishman stare. At one 
point it looked to me as though 
@ forest fire had swept across 
the valley, leaving charred deso- 
lation behind it. But what 
fire could there be here? ‘“ An 
avalanche,’”’ said one of whom 
I inquired, and the answer 
startled me. An avalanche 
sweeping down a hillside one 
can understand; but there is 
something devilish in the 
thought of the thing carrying 
desolation across a mile of level 
country. 

But the Rhone Valley will 
not draw me back to it. It 
nalrows a8 one nears its 
southern end; the wind from 
the snow-clad mountains is 
caught as it were in a funnel, 
and whistles savagely down on 
one; one’s feet and hands 
freeze into lumps of ice on 
pedals and handlebars. And 
the valley is silent, “ there no 
leaf stirs, no bird sings” ; 
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there are few people about, 
and little life in the villages 
through which one passes. One 
curious happening I recall: it 
came home to my mind with 
something of the shock of the 
avalanche. There is a silent 
little town—I have forgotten 
its name—from which a pic- 
turesque bridge (it is like a 
lych - gate) leads southwards 
over a brook. Everything 
seemed quiet there, nothing 
could ever happen there. Yet 
the day after I passed through 
@ lunatic walked into the little 
local bank and shot the manager 
dead. 

There was more to be hoped 
for in a circuit of the lake, 
and to this I addressed myself. 
My first attempt was a comical 
series of blunders and hold-ups. 
I passed through Villeneuve, 
where Romain Rolland for a 
time pitched his tent, and 
I wondered why he did this. 
For Villeneuve is squalid. I 
followed a road which turned 
sharply to the right—it seemed 
the obvious road—and found 
it end in a tangle of reeds, cart- 
tracks, dykes. A _ stranger 
entering therein on a dark 
night might not come out 
again. A small boy ferried 
me across a sullen-looking dyke 
and told me to go south until 
I found the pont des vaches, a 
footbridge across the Rhone. 
So to Bouveret and St 
Gingolphe, where a veritable 
hydra of red-tape leaped on 
me and nearly smothered me. 
Half of St Gingolphe is Swiss, 
the other half French. At the 
Swiss end a smartly uniformed 


Customs Officer stopped me: 
“That bicycle has not the 
Customs seal.’”’ ‘ Eh,” I ejacu. 
lated, and produced M. Budry's 
receipt, my riding licence, my 
registration book, my insurance 
certificate (in the canton of 
Vaud all these indignities are 
inflicted on the cyclist), but 
it skilled not. Without the 
Customs seal (a formality of 
ten centimes as I later learned) 
progress was impossible, 
“* M’sieu,’’ I pleaded passion- 
ately, ‘I am a foreigner, and 
strange to these matters,” 
‘¢ And of a height unusual, and 
therefore identifiable,” said the 
kindly Swiss; ‘‘ pass then, but 
return this way; for my 
colleague of the western end 
may not be complaisant.” Ten 
yards farther on a French 
gendarme held me up, and 
escorted me to his Customs 
House, where a grubby person, 
untidily smoking a cigarette, 
wrote down in triplicate (and 
one copy after another) my 
little life story. He demanded 
120 French francs deposit. I 
proffered Swiss notes, but he 
shook his head: ‘ Madame of 
the débit du tabac will provide 
you with French money.” A 
skinny hag (aroint her!) 
changed my money, and 
charged me five French frances 
on the deal: “It is the rate 
of exchange.”  ‘‘ Madame,” I 
said, “I shall return this way 
this evening. I trust that the 
rate will not have varied, and 
that you will return me my 
franes.”” “Of that,’’ said the 
hag malignly, “we shall talk 
when the time comes.” And 
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time! Swiss time {differs from 
French by about an hour; but 
the Customs Houses open and 
close at the same nominal hour, 
and close in any case between 
twelve and two. So that when 
one is open, the other usually 
is closed (the reader can work 
out the sum for himself), and 
yet the traveller must get a 
quittance from both. Meilleraie 
comes next, an incredible place, 
mean houses squeezed in be- 
tween the lake in front and the 
parren cliffs behind. Whence 
do the men of Meilleraie draw 
their living ? The great station 
balnéaire of Evian-les-Bains I 
found a city of the dead: large 
hotels and shops, a huge casino, 
but all doors barred and the 
iron shutters down. Questing 
round in search of food I found 
a restaurant where the pro- 
prietor declined to serve meals 
out of season, but, on my plea 
that I was hungry, hospitably 
invited me to lunch with him. 
I found more pleasure in 
upland excursions made north- 
wards. These mean a stiff 
climb at the outset, but then 
one is on a@ plateau and in 
fair riding country. Through 
Echallons and Moudon (a 
sweetly pretty spot) I pushed 
up to Yverdon and Grandson, 
and to the southern end of the 
lake of Neuchatel. The roads 
were dry and clean, the sun was 
shining brightly ; I could fancy 
myself awheel on an English 
summer’s day. Yet when I 
looked to the right or to the 
left the fields were thick with 
snow. I stared at the great 
lake with a feeling of awe: 
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somehow these inland seas 
on which steamers ply and 
cargo boats sail seem to 
me uncanny. Returning I ex- 
perienced a curious sensation 
of fear. Night had come on; 
the countryside was abed or 
indoors; only here and there 
@ light glimmered from a farm- 
house; snow was all about, 
and the way was none too clear. 
The cold grew more and more 
deadening, and I was growing 
tired. If I should puncture 
badly or lose my way, would 
I last through hours of cold 
and darkness on the hills? I 
was glad when I saw the lights 
of Lausanne twinkling beneath 
me. 

So back to the warmth, the 
light, the good food, and the 
talk of the bar. And the talk 
of the working folk was not 
merely idle chatter. The 
general level of education in 
the country is very high: I 
believe that the Swiss hold by 
the system of l’école wnique, 
and it is their boast that 
in the village the best house 
is always the schoolhouse. And 
they look on their compulsory 
military service as an instru- 
ment of education rather than 
as @ patriotic obligation. “ It 
levels up as well as down,’’ 
said the patron to me: “ there 
is @ young man not so far from 
here who keeps a greengrocer’s 
shop, and who delivers his stuff 
on a tricycle. On the arrival 
of the French President in 
Switzerland he commanded the 
guard of honour at the railway 
station. That is good for all. 
Good for his social superiors 
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who for the time must take 
his orders; good for the man 
himself who for the time has 
on him the responsibility of 
giving orders.’”’ I noticed at 
The Otter an amusing and 
instructive instance of this 
attitude. The barman had a 
weekly holiday : one afternoon 
he and his wife, dressed for 
their outing, entered the bar 
for their apéritif. They might 
have been strangers dropped 
suddenly from the moon. The 
patron bustled forward, set 
chairs for monsieur et madame, 
took their order, was at their 
service. 

Yet a little doubt or reserva- 
tion lingers in my mind. All 
Swiss reach a high, level ground : 
I am not sure that many Swiss 
scale the mountain peaks. If 
there are great Swiss names in 
literature, art, music—I speak 
as one unlearned—I do not 
know them. This point of 
view was suggested to me by 
an acquaintance, an Austrian 
musician of considerable note. 
We found ourselves sitting side 
by side at an orchestral concert 
given under the direction of a 
Swiss conductor. ‘ All good,” 
he said reflectively; “I can 
hear each instrument where 
you hear only the ensemble. 
But the conductor! He is a 
good musician, he is competent, 
he knows his scores. But there 
is no personality, there is noth- 
ing distinctive in his readings. 
Come with me a fortnight 
hence, and hear the same 
orchestra play under Felix 


Weingartner.”” Even to my 
untutored ear the difference 
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was unmistakable. So I hays 
seen Cyrano de Bergerac played 
at Lausanne. All good: not 
an incompetent actor in the 
huge cast. But not one who 
could send a thrill across the 
footlights. 

Riding up through Chatel 
St Denis to Freiburg I touched 
the skirts of a problem. “Do 
you speak French or Ger. 
man?’ I asked the waitress at 
the café where I _lunched., 
‘French,’ said the damsel 
tartly, ‘“‘I don’t care for that 
other language.’”’ Later in the 
day, wheeling my bicycle up- 
hill, I opened the question 
with a chance-met pedestrian. 
“We are all Swiss,’ he said 
soberly, ‘‘ and we should stand 
by one another against an 
outsider. But I am not sure 
that there is much sympathy 
between us.”’ That evening at 
The Otter I inquired the 
patron’s point of view: “Do 
you speak German as perfectly 
as you speak French ? ” I asked 
by way of a tactful opening. 
He smiled: ‘“‘ I am a German 
Swiss,’’? he said; ‘‘ doesn’t my 
name ’’—his Christian name 
was . Hans—* tell you that? 
But I have lived all my life 
among the French: I have 
no great liking for the Germans. 
Why? For one thing, they 
are spiteful. Here is the latest 
edict, aimed palpably at 
France, from our Parliament 
at Berne, which is predomin- 
antly German. No Swiss liable 
to military service—and for 
Swiss that means his lifetime— 
may accept, wear, even retain 
a decoration conferred by 4 
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foreign Government. So my 
prother must throw back in 
the face of France the légion 
@honneur which she has just 
given him. And their German 
manners, they are gross. I 
hope that you are satisfied 
with your food———””_ “ I never 
wish for better,” I interjected 
truthfully —‘‘ Good, but up 
there they shovel food down 
their throats. We take our 
friendly glass of wine: they 
gwill their beer in litres. All 
stomach by the time they are 
And then they die. 
Pah!” 
Plus frangais que les frangais : 
I think that Hans exaggerated. 
For I went to Berne, and there 
I found kindly folk. I found 
it hard to believe that Berne 
harbours a larger population 
than Lausanne. It did not 
seem so ‘citified’: in the 
square before the Parliament 
House a sort of Cheap-Jack 
market buzzed and hummed. 
And the German Bernese 
seemed less sophisticated than 
the French Lausannois. The 
city has a child’s passion for 
animals and toys: the bear 
is its heraldic emblem, and 
the bear is everywhere. I 
stopped at the Hotel of the 
Bears, the bear is in the ensign 
of nearly every shop, clocks 
strike in clock towers and 
mechanical bears come prancing 
out. The final show is the 
bears themselves in their pit, 
bears of all sizes and ages. 
One can buy food from the 
attendants and throw it to 
them; and the bears, as they 
beg for dainties, seem almost 
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human. Explaining something 
to an attendant or asking 
something of him I drew circles 
in the air with my hand: a 
bear down in the pit rose on 
his hind-legs and danced a 
pirouette in time with the 
motion of my hand. ‘ They 
look such friendly beasts,” I 
said. ‘ Ach,’”’ said a country- 
woman standing by, and told 
me a tale. <A cyclist, free- 
wheeling down to the bear pit, 
braked too late or insufficiently. 
His machine hit the parapet ; 
he himself somersaulted down 
amid the bears. And the 
kindly bears tore him limb from 
limb. “Hr schrie mérder- 
lich,’’ said the dame in a satis- 
fied tone: it seemed as though 
she thought that the bears 
had done their duty, and had 
brought credit to their town ! 
One thing I saw at Berne 
which gave me food for thought, 
made me suspend my judgment 
of mediocrity. This was the 
statue of Rudolf von Erlach 
which stands outside the cath- 
edral. Equestrian statues by 
great sculptors I have seen: 
there is one by Chantrey of 
Sir Thomas Munro standing on 
the road that traverses The 
Island in Madras city. The 
great Munro is guiding his 
horse (and what a horse!) by a 
watering bridle ; he has neither 
saddle nor stirrups; he is 
sitting on a piece of blanket. 
His head is bare beneath the 
Indian sun; an enormous 
mantle flows from his shoulders ; 
his legs are in tights, and he 
wears dancing pumps. In his 
hand he holds a naked sword : 
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wanting a scabbard he is sup- 
porting the swordpoint on his 
right toe. And I have seen 
sketches—I believe that the 
thing itself is not yet in exist- 
ence—of a proposed statue of 
Field-Marshal Haig. The Mar- 
shal, a noted polo player and 
connoisseur of horse-flesh, is 
mounted on a dray-horse ; the 
horse is boring heavily with its 
head, and the Marshal no less 
heavily is trying to raise its 
head from its hooves. I could 
fancy that a capstan bar might 
help, and that the staff might 
sing a shanty to encourage 
their chief in pulling up the 
anchor. Fidelity to Nature, I 
am told, is now démodé: the 
artist must give us not any 
horse or man that has ever 
existed or ever will exist, but 
something that symbolises 
horse and man outside the 
existence which we know. 
Frankly, I do not understand. 
The artist who wrought out 
Rudolf at least knew a horse 
and how a horseman sits one. 
Rudolf in chain mail is on a 
light blood horse: he carries 
a lance with pennon in a 
stirrup bucket, and he is sal- 
uting somebody or something 
on his right. The horse has 
shied—possibly at the fluttering 
pennon—and bounded to the 
left: the artist has fixed it in 
the bound. Rudolf checks his 
horse, not with a dead, straight- 
arm pull, but by a bending of 
his left wrist. His left foot 
is thrust well home in the 
stirrup; he has drawn up his 
right foot, and he touches the 
horse’s flank with the spur to 
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bring its quarters round; the 
right stirrup dangles | 

on his instep. That is how 4 


horseman sits. And before 
Rudolf’s statue I, moved by a 
whim, took off my cap in 
honour of the man who made it, 

If there be an element of 
mediocrity in Swiss culture 
contributory cause may be the 
marvellous polyglottism of the 
Swiss. ‘‘ Which language do 
you really speak?’ I asked of 
the woman from whom I bought 
my tobacco. She _ smiled: 
““ Whichever you prefer,” 
“ But which do you speak to 
your husband?” “TI think 
whichever he speaks to me first,” 
“Do you speak English as 
well?” ‘ No, but my husband, 
who is a hotel servant, speaks it. 
Speak to him—here he comes to 
dinner—and tell me does he 
speak well.’”?” To say that 
M. le mari spoke English well 
would be an understatement: 
he spoke with a scarcely per- 
ceptible foreign accent, and 
with the diction of an educated 
man. From the first casual 
remarks he passed on to the 
cloud effects, seen from the 
shop door, on lake and moun- 
tains. Secretly I wondered 
if he spoke either of his native 
languages so well. I have 
noticed the same thing among 
the Madrasis, whose polyglott- 
ism equals that of the Swiss, 
and who now contribute little 
to art or literature. I asked a 
Tamil friend to translate for 
me an announcement which I 
wished to make clear: as he 
translated, it occurred to me 
that I could have done better 
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myself. He was an excellent 
political speaker in English, and 


a superlatively ready debater : 
his own language he spoke as a 
cockney bus-driver speaks the 
King’s English. Language is 
the railroad on which the engine 
that is man’s mind travels: if 
the engine is eternally leaping 
points it is unlikely to travel 
fast or far. 

I could not hope to equal the 
Swiss in their facility of tongues, 
put I strove to improve my 
poor condition. I sat at the 
feet of Mademoiselle Jeaninot, 
whose brass plate announced 
tuition in languages. She was 
incredibly old, and her memory 
was somewhat wandering: she 
spoke of happenings of a cen- 
tury ago in the terms of one 
who had been present at the 
happening. Once, quite in- 
advertently, I touched a note 
of silent tragedy. On her wall 
hung the picture of a young 
girl radiant in a ball-gown. 
“What a lovely girl!” I said 
admiringly. ‘* You admire her, 
then,” said Mademoiselle 
Jeaninot ; “ you could recognise 
her?” ‘ Surely,” I said, still 
gazing. ‘‘ You are quite sure ? ”’ 
said the little old lady behind 
me: in her voice I heard a 
little catch. I turned: “ Time 
has changed me,’’ she said ! 

Another preceptress was 
Hedwig, German pur sang, 
of some fifty summers, by 
profession a charwoman or 
general servant, but unable (I 
was told) because of her fiendish 
temper to retain a permanent 
place. We discoursed on (of 
all things !) the war, and that 
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philosophically. ‘ Ach, the 
cursed war.” Hedwig’s two 
brothers had fallen in it, the 
war had ruined her father, her 
little portion had vanished in 
Germany’s fantastic and (I 
suspect) fraudulent inflation of 
her currency. Yet Hedwig 
spoke no ill of France or 
England. Rather of the 
military tyranny from which 
she exulted (prematurely, I 
fear) to be free. ‘“‘ They were 
cruel to us poor people, those 
fine officers in their fine 
uniforms. Next time let them 
do the fighting: we humble 
folk have fought enough.”? And 
yet she had a pride in, a linger- 
ing affection for, the great old 
army. ‘‘It made men loyal. 
Was my father getting in his 
hay, and did rain threaten, the 
young men would work all 
night to thatch a rick. They 
would not let the master down. 
The army taught them that: 
they are not so taught today.’’ 

Once Hedwig astounded me. 
From the capacious pocket of 
her apron she fished her news- 
paper, and spread it before me. 
‘Who on earth is this man of 
whom so much is written?” 
Spread across the front page, 
and headed with huge letters, 
was the account of some anni- 
versary celebration of Otto von 
Bismarck. ‘‘ Why, the great 
Chancellor,” I said, ‘the 
creator of the German Empire.’’ 
Hedwig shook her head: “I 
never heard of him,’’ she said 
blankly ! 

A more concrete problem, 
but one equally insoluble by 
my intelligence, was the 
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economic blizzard which was 
sweeping over Switzerland. Of 
its reality and seriousness there 
could be no doubt. I visited a 
city, once a famous tourist 
resort, and found it silent and 
empty. There I knew a banker. 
‘You see the great shops,” he 
said; ‘not one of the shop- 
keepers has paid his rent for 
six months or has any present 
prospect of paying it. How 
do they live? On bank loans 
secured on their stock. But 
that cannot last. Some of the 
smaller banks have crashed, 
and I think that some others 
will follow.” ‘* Ma foi, m’sieu,”’ 
said the patron that evening at 
The Otter, ‘‘ when I was a lad 
I entered the great lakeside 
hotel, par la petite porte, just 
as @ little scullery boy to learn 
my business. Sometimes I 
wondered could I ever rise so 
high as to be a waiter, cook, 
liveried servant there. Now, 
perhaps, the proprietor would 
be glad to change places with 
me. For my little Otter pays, 
oh, it pays me well. The great 
hotel—pouf! They tell me that 
there are now eighteen guests. 
And the staff in my day was 
eighty ! ”’ 

And the cause of all this ? 
‘“‘T think, m’sieu,” said one of 
the more educated and re- 
flective frequenters of The Otter, 
“ that it is the obsession of men 
by a@ standard of value which 
has now no meaning. Gold 
was once a general and con- 
venient measuring rod. Mais 
VAmérique a tout gdié. She 
would take no goods in pay- 


ment for the goods which she 
lent ; she has gathered in the 
gold of the world and burieg 
it in her vaults. She might 
a8 well have thrown it into the 
lake : it would be as safe there, 
and just as useful. We are 
sinking into the trough: you 
English are rising out of it, 
Yet all the time your money 
is decreasing in value, ours ig 
increasing. Why? Because 
in theory you can change your 
Swiss franc notes for gold. 
But practically you can not, 
Try it. Go to the bank and 
ask for a gold piece in change 
for a twenty-frane note! The 
whole thing is madness. 

“ And I think that we Swiss 
have made a common mistake, 
We had no ravages of war to 
make good. So we throve, 
But no man can really thrive 
while his neighbour wants. Our 
standard of living is too high, 
What do you think of our 
railways, for example?’ The 
trains were splendid, the ap- 
pointments of the stations mar- 
vellous. Now and then I took 
an apéritif in the third class 
refreshment room of the Laus- 
anne station: compared with 
it the first class rooms at the 
great London termini are com- 
fortless guingettes. ‘Yes, but 
the cost. Consider our railway 
fares. And with it all we 
had to shoulder a deficit of 
ninety millions of francs on 
last year’s working of the 
railways. And there are only 
four million Swiss to make it 
good. The standard must come 
down. Mere lowering of wages 
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won't do. That means that 
you want to give the railway - 
man less comfort, while you 
keep your own unimpaired. 
Everyone must surrender some- 
thing: things cannot go on 
like this.” 

A truce to education and 
economics! Two nights before 
my departure I supped en 
famille with the patron and a 
friend, a garagist in his working 
overalls. ‘Il est trés com- 
muniste,”’ said the patron pre- 
senting him, ‘‘ mais nous sommes 
comme deux fréres.”” We ate a 
dish which the patron himself 
prepared : it was cheese melted 
in a chafing-dish with an 
abundant addition of wine. 
The diner is provided with a 
plate of bread cut into squares, 
and with a glass of kirsch. 
When the stew simmers, he 
moistens his bread in the kirsch, 
dips it into the chafing - dish, 
and wriggles it round until it is 
coated with melted cheese. 
“We shall relax the rule for 
m’sieu,’ said the Communist ; 
“it is his first attempt.”” By 
the rule of the game the diner 
who drops his bread in the 
cheese pays for the company’s 
wine. 

The night of my going came. 
“We'll drink a parting bottle,” 
said the Communist, “ and don’t 
bother about trams. I'll run 
you down.” Unwittingly I had 
chosen an inauspicious date : 
the fire of the horrible Stavisky 
case was smouldering in France ; 
it burst into flames; and that 
night blood was flowing in the 
Place de la Concorde. Appre- 
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hension was in the air: no 
one would travel into France. 
My sole travelling companion 
was @ Frenchman, very dolor- 
ous and very drunk. “ Tout 
va mal,’’ he repeated at inter- 
vals, “have a cigarette.” I 
took the cigarette. ‘‘ Have a 
packet,” and he fished half a 
dozen packets from his pocket. 
The guard came down the 
corridor and contemplated us ; 
then he led my travelling com- 
panion away. “I think, 
m’sieu,” he said, “that this 
subject will be better sleeping, 
and that you will be more 
comfortable by yourself.” He 
returned, sat down, and talked 
to me. ‘ What is going to 
happen? I don’t know: God 
alone knows. Mais notre 
gouvernement est pourri, pourri, 
absolument pourri. Will you 
be able to get across Paris ? 
I don’t know; but one thing 
I can tell you. Keep cool, 
and don’t lose your temper: 
people aren’t in the mood to 
stand it.” At the Gare de 
Lyon I found the porters offi- 
cially on strike, but personally 
more polite than I have ever 
known French porters to be. 
Soldiers in full war equipment 
patrolled the station. ‘‘ How 
many going across? Three? 
Bien: we can manage.”’ The 
porter found a car for two 
Frenchmen and myself, and 
he declined the usual pourboire. 
It was not an undignified 
gesture: the porter was gone, 
the citizen remained. We 
skirted the Place de la Con- 
corde, and craned out to ob- 
B 
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serve marks of the night’s bad 
work. The streets were empty ; 
but at street corners men 
congregated in little groups and 
spoke in undertones. I reached 
St Lazare, and even in the 
midst of tragedy I could not 
forbear laughing. The great 


boat train stood alongside the 


platform, and on the platform 
I stood, the only passenger. 
The chef chuckled to me from 
the kitchen window of the 
restaurant car: ‘It does not 
look as if I need do much cook- 
ing today, m’sieu.”” On the 
boat from Dieppe to Newhaven 
we were a company of six! I 
seemed to be walking in a 


nightmare: only when [ 
reached England did I realise 
that I was awake and sane. 

In sum what are my mem. 
ories of my stay in Switzer. 
land? Rough good-fellowship 
with men obviously my in- 
feriors in education, social 
station? Something more: | 
had struck into rough ground, 
and I had struck gold. ForI 
came to the lakeside city once 
again, and there “ the light of 
my life as if went out.” But 
when the heavens were falling 
about me, I looked up, and I 
found Hans, Charles, Maurice, 
the Communist—all the Friends 
of The Otter—at my side. 
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ROUND THE COASTS OF ARABIA IN A DHOW. 


BY A MASTER MARINER. 


BorN and reared on the coast 
of Devon, trained on board 
both an old wooden batiile- 
ship and a square-rigged sailing 
vessel which circumnavigated 
the globe once a year, I, as a 
youngster, fell in love with the 
sea and the ships. that floated 
thereon, especially those which 
depended upon sails for their 
motive power. 

It is perhaps not surprising, 
therefore, that when I first 
landed in Bombay at the age 
of twenty-two in order to take 
up a Marine appointment, I 
had already promised myself 
a real sailor’s treat—a voyage 
round the coasts of Arabia in 
a dhow, to be undertaken at 
the first available opportunity. 

When the time came to set 
out on this longed-for adven- 
ture I booked a passage to 
Basra by the Persian Gulf 
mail-boat, obtained a letter of 
introduction to a Basran mer- 
chant, and, in due course, 
embarked on the steamer and 
proceeded on my way. I 
travelled as light as possible, 
but thought it advisable to 
include in my outfit among 
other things a blanket, a water- 
proof sheet, some air-tight boxes 
of sea-biscuits, my gun, of 
which more anon, and, lastly, 
a large bottle of Condy’s Fluid. 
This purifying liquid was taken 
with the object of disinfecting 
drinking water; for it seemed 


highly probable that the greatest 
danger with which I should be 
confronted during an extended 
cruise aboard a native craft 
would be the constant menace 
of swallowing polluted water. 
As regards the gun, this was an 
interesting and perhaps unique 
weapon which had been pur- 
chased for twenty rupees. 
Funds at the time would not 
run to anything better. It 
was an old French Chasse- 
pét, which had been converted 
into a single-barrelled 12-bore 
shot-gun, with a bolt action 
for the purposes of loading and 
unloading. It did good service 
for years, but in the end nearly 
cost me my life. However, 
that is another story. 

About ten days after leaving 
Bombay, the mail - steamer 
entered the Shatt-al- Arab 
River, and a few hours later 
arrived at Basra, in which port 
some of the finest dhows afloat 
are to be met with. As soon as 
the gangway had been lowered, 
I left the ship with my baggage, 
and at once ferreted out the 
gentleman to whom my intro- 
ductory letter was addressed, 
one Cowasji Jeejeeboy by name, 
a Parsee, whose chief bother in 
life appeared to be the fact 
that he lived so far away from 
the Towers of Silence. His 
mental state of anxiety could 
be excused, for he suffered 
from an incurable complaint, 
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and had already celebrated his 
seventy-fifth birthday; never- 
theless, it is strange how wide 
apart are the tastes of people 
of a different race. I feel 
positive that, even were I a 
Parsee, the one thing above all 
others I should loathe would be 
the sight of those grim-looking 
piles of masonry standing up 
amidst numerous tall palm-trees 
well stocked with coarse shiny 
leaves, on the broad stems of 
which so many bare-necked 
and hoary-headed vultures can 
invariably be seen sleeping off 
the after-effects of their 
gruesome feeds. The Parsee 
sect, a8 a whole, appear to 
fill more or less the same 
réle in some parts of the East 
as the Jews do in most parts of 
the West. They are excellent 
men of business, and good 
sportsmen as well. Old Cowasji 
himself possessed a kindly dis- 
position, a frame of mind 
common to all Parsees of my 
acquaintance. He invited me 
to spend the night at his house 
(which I did, on its roof), and 
added that, on the following 
day, he would instruct one of 
his underlings to conduct me 
to a certain dhow which he had 
at times employed to transport 
goods to Kuweit, Jask, and 
other ports in the Gulf. I 
spent the remainder of the day 
examining the local canals and 
back-waters. I was kept busily 
employed; for these tidal 
water-courses circulate through 
and about Basra like a huge 
spider’s web. 

By 7 a.m. the following 
morning, with the help of a 
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fair knowledge of Arabic, I had 
completed arrangements with 
Hassan ibn Ali, the Nakhoda 
(captain) of a dhow then lying 


loaded in the river. I wag 
to accompany him on his 
forthcoming sea-rovings round 
the shores of the Arabian 
Peninsula and back again to 
Basra if I so desired, for a sum 
of 200 rupees. This amount 
was to include payment for 
the daily supply to me of both 
food and drink similar in every 
respect to that which the 
Nakhoda would partake of 
himself. Hassan was rather 
vague in his ideas as to how 
long his craft would take to 
complete the round voyage, 
and appeared to be equally 
uncertain as to the ports and 
villages at which he intended 
to call; for, as he was at pains 
to point out, the answers to 
these questions would chiefly 
depend on the will of Allah 
and, to a minor extent, on the 
success of his trading opera- 
tions. Hassan Ali was in- 
clined to be secretive, but he 
told me in confidence that he 
had at enormous expense to 
himself filled his dhow with 
packages of dates (dates, at 
the time, were being practically 
given away in the local markets) 
and intended to barter them 
for other commodities whenever 
a favourable opportunity might 
present itself. All this was 
undoubtedly true in parts, but 
I soon formed the opinion that 
Hassan would be ready to 
embark on almost any kind of 
trading enterprise if the antici- 
pated profits to be derived 
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therefrom were sufficiently in- 
vi . 

ar 10 AM., tide and wind 
being favourable, the dhow got 
under way, and by nightfall 
lay comfortably at anchor off 
Fao, at the mouth of the 
Shatt-al-Arab. By this time 
I had found, to my cost, that 
one of the major discomforts 
I should have to endure for 
many weeks to come would be 
the daily exposure for long 
hours to the powerful rays of 
the sun. The heat on board 
during the passage down-river 
had been terrific. A strong 
following breeze had made 
things worse than they would 
otherwise have been; for the 
wind blew straight off the 
fiery deserts like a prolonged 
blast out of a furnace. 

Hassan’s methods of navi- 
gation proved to be crude in 
the extreme, but as he always 
contrived to reach his desti- 
nation without being totally 
wrecked, they were, to say the 
least of them, effective. He 
appeared to rely on his accumu- 
lated knowledge of the weather, 
local conditions, tidal currents, 
landmarks, and the position 
of the rising and setting sun, 
to see him through most of 
his difficulties, and, for the 
rest, just trusted to luck. 
The Arabs of days long past 
are credited with having been 
the first to introduce the 
mariner’s compass to the notice 
of Europeans. In spite of this 
historical fact, there were no 
navigational instruments of any 
description aboard Hassan’s 
otherwise well-found craft. It 
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took him fifteen days to pilot 
the dhow down the coasts of 
Persia out into the Gulf of 
Oman, but she only moved by 
day. Whenever possible the 
nights were spent at anchor 
in some sheltered spot. If 
none were available, she 
either anchored where she 
happened to be at sun-down, 
or merely drifted with a lowered 
sail. I asked the Nakhoda one 
evening why he never at- 
tempted a little night-sailing. 
His answer was something to 
this effect: Allah had en- 
dowed him with a _ certain 
amount of wisdom at birth, 
and, since the date of that 
event sixty-five years ago, he 
had acquired a good deal more. 
A wise man knew when to be 
cautious. He could recognise 
the North Star, and generally 
was able to gauge with ac- 
curacy the direction from which 
the wind blew either by day 
or night; yet that was not 
sufficient. He could not see 
in the dark, and, in any 
case, a8 Nature compelled him 
to sleep at some time during 
every period of twenty-four 
hours, he preferred to sleep 
at night. Perhaps also I 
had noticed that both he and 
his crew of eight were heavily 
armed? (As a matter of fact 
they all possessed rifles and 
carried long curved business- 
like - looking knives.) Well, 
went on Hassan, the waters of 
the Persian Gulf still contained 
dhows whose crews specialised 
in piracy, and its shores were 
still peopled by those who were 
not above plundering a stranded 
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vessel when they got the chance. 
Taking all these facts into con- 
sideration, he thought that the 
prudent course to follow was to 
move his dhow when he could 
see, and to keep her stationary 
when he could not. Logic of 
this calibre was unanswerable, 
and I nodded my approval of 
the soundness of his reasonings ; 
whereupon Hassan, a fervent 
disciple of Mahomet, ignoring 
my presence completely, fished 
out a praying-mat, and, turn- 
ing towards the west, began 
to carry out devotional exer- 
cises of a prolonged nature, in- 
terrupted occasionally by short 
spells for refreshment in the 
form of coffee-drinking. 

Of the three principal classes 
of vessels used by native seamen 
in the East— Arab dhows, 
Indian bagalas, and Chinese 
junks, all extremely interesting 
craft—the most fascinating, 
without any doubt, are the 
dhows. The secret of their 
superior ‘ drawing power,’ when 
compared with bagalas and 
junks, does not lie in the fact 
that they differ much from the 
others in either build or rig, for 
they are all very similar in 
these respects, but probably 
in their being associated with 
the hidden mysteries of the 
desert lands whose coasts they 
haunt; to a lesser extent in 
their being linked up with the 
slave traffic; and lastly, be- 
cause their crews are drawn 
from the ranks of an ancient, 
handsome, and untamed race 
of people. 

The majority of dhows, and 
probably the pick of them, are 
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not built in Arabia, but on 
that part of the East African 
coast-line once dominated pb 

the Arabs—the stretch which 
lies between Zanzibar and Ras 
Asir. Hassan’s 100-ton craft 
had been assembled and put 
together in some Swampy 
mangrove -fringed creek in 
territory now known as Kenya 
Colony. She was a splendid 
specimen of her kind, and most 
picturesque when racing through 
the water with her sails bellying 
out to a fresh breeze. Both 
large and roomy, she measured 
nearly 100 feet in length, with 
a width abeam of about 30 feet. 
Except for a smail platform- 
poop right aft, and a similar 
cabin arrangement in the bows, 
she possessed no decks, but 
was fitted with a strong deep 
keel, a necessary adjunct to a 
dhow, not only for sailing 
purposes when close-hauled to 
the wind, but for another 
equally important reason. This 
vital part of her framework 
has to take many a hard knock 
from coral reefs and other 
submarine obstructions. In 
build she was massive and 
strong, a ship within a ship, 
consisting of outer and inner 
walls of timber, the space 
between them being filled with 
a substance which appeared to 
be a mixture of raw coral and 
lime. These materials had evi- 
dently set well; for they had 
formed into a solid mass which 
rendered the dhow practically 
watertight. Nails and bolts 
were conspicuous by their 
absence, innumerable wooden 
pegs being made use of instead. 
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All the planks, both inside and 
out, were drawn together and 
held fast by coir cording, rove 
through sunken holes and 

ves to obviate the danger 
of their getting chafed. Seams 
and joints were cleverly caulked 
with pulled cocoanut fibre, 
and the finished hull had re- 
ceived numerous coatings of 
some transparent resinous 
matter which looked very much 
like varnish. The dhow had 
two masts, main and mizzen, 
both with a decided forward 
rake on them. Each mast 
carried a large lateen (triangular) 
sail made of strong matting, 
the mainsail being the larger 
of the two. The rudder was 
tied to the stern-post by stout 
coir lashings, and the same 
kind of rope served also 
for running-gear and cables. 
The latter were attached to 
anchors fashioned out of some 
extremely heavy African wood. 
It is in craft such as this that 
the mariners of Arabia, always 
renowned for their courage, 
have navigated the shark- 
infested waters of the Indian 
Ocean since the days of the 
Ark. 

Hassan ibn Ali and his 
mahogany-coloured crew  be- 
longed to the Bu-Ali tribe of 
Arabs who principally inhabit 
that part of the Omanee coast- 
line which lies to the southward 
of Ras al Hadd. The Nakhoda 
himself was an aristocratic- 
looking person, charming at 
times and interesting always. 
He possessed a good carriage, 
@ bad temper, a short memory 
when it served his purpose, and 


@ long orange-red beard turning 
white, over the combing of 
which he spent a good deal of 
time. Someone of importance 
once stated that “‘ It is ignoble 
to be always fussing over one’s 
own beard”; but, after all, 
Hassan had only one, and he, 
at any rate, considered it worth 
looking after. Most Arabs are 
cunning. The subject of this 
description was no exception 
to the rule, but it is only fair 
to add that he would have 
fared ill had he not been so, 
since many of the people with 
whom he had to deal were 
specialists in the art of decep- 
tion. In spite of this blot on 
his character, the Nakhoda had 
gained the respect of his men, 
and it is not every captain 
who can boast of that achieve- 
ment. The crew were good to 
look upon and a well-built lot, 
clean both in person and habits, 
but evidently superstitious ; for 
carved and painted on either 
side of the dhow’s prow could 
be seen an eye, similar to those 
displayed on Chinese junks, 
but much smaller. In addi- 
tion, dangling from the bows 
were several charms, put there, 
presumably, to ward off the 
evil spirits of the deep. Any 
cooking undertaken on board 
was done in round brass uten- 
sils, over fires kindled in the 
carapaces of turtles (scooped- 
out shells turned upside down). 
The food was good, and con- 
sisted of Arab bread, a sort of 
brown pancake, quite palat- 
able when you had managed 
to get accustomed to it, lentils, 
ghi, dates, oranges, and some- 
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times fish, chicken, or goats’ 
flesh. To satisfy an ever- 
present thirst, one had to be 
content with small whacks of 
doubtful water and occasional 
cups of coffee. 

On the eighteenth day out 
from Basra, owing to the need 
for replenishing her supplies 
of fresh water, the dhow called 
at Mattrah, the largest town 
in the Sultanate of Oman, 
situated a few miles to the 
westward of Maskat. Mattrah 
is the starting-point of the 
only practicable line of com- 
munication into the heart of 
Oman, and a port of some 
importance, especially to native 
vessels, which, however, are 
obliged to lie in an open road- 
stead, for, in contrast with 
Maskat, there is no harbour at 
Mattrah. It was here, in 1915, 
that a force of Indian infantry 
was landed to suppress a rising 
among some of the Sultan’s 
wildest subjects. This crowd 
of fanatics, led by a partially 
blind sheikh, Abdullah Salim, 
descended from the mountain- 
ous districts of the interior and 
threatened to advance on Mas- 
kat with the intention of looting 
the place, but they were sur- 
prised by the Indian force at 
Ruwi, a village lying some 
four miles inland from the 
coast. They were utterly 
routed, and fled, helter-skelter, 
back to their highland fast- 
nesses, and since their defeat 
have ceased to make them- 
selves an insufferable nuisance. 
Apparently the power of the 
Sultan of Oman over those of 
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his subjects who inhabit dig. 
tricts at any appreciable dis. 
tance from his palace at Maskat 
is of a very limited nature. 

When Hassan’s  swarthy 
henchmen had watered their 
craft by filling various gourds 
and earthenware jars with the 
precious liquid, the dhow put 
to sea again and headed away 
to the eastward. As she passed 
the entrance of Maskat Har- 
bour, a slate-coloured vessel 
moved across her track within 
hailing distance. This proved 
to be the Sultan’s yacht, Nur al 
Bahr (a small ex-tramp), steam- 
ing towards her home port, 
where, on arrival, those aboard 
her must have continued to 
steam ; for in that stifling rock- 
lined haven even to sit still 
and read means getting wet 
through. 

Having hugged the shore all 
day in order to get the full 
benefit of a stiff offshore breeze, 
we rounded Cape Ras al Hadd 
just before sunset, and con- 
tinued our course to the south- 
ward for about a mile, when 
the Nakhoda brought his ship 
to anchor off the village of 
Hadd, which consists of 4 
collection of mat huts, three 
round towers, and a few date 
trees. Its population totals up 
to about 700 souls, and poor 
ragged souls at that. Hadd is 
noteworthy because it gives its 
name to the well-known Cape, 
and Cape Ras al Hadd itself is 
of interest for two reasons: 
firstly, one somehow expects 
a Cape that is mentioned in 
nearly every geography book 
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to stand well up from its 
neighbouring features and to 
look like a Cape. In this 
respect Ras al Hadd, like 
a still more famous headland, 
Cape Trafalgar, fails miserably. 
It is just a low sandy affair, 
exceedingly difficult to make 
out when approached from the 
sea. Secondly, although it is 
generally regarded as being, 
and stated to be, the most 
easterly point of the Arabian 
Peninsula, yet, in fact, this 
distinction does not belong to 
Ras al Hadd at all, but to Ras 
al Junaiz, a promontory some 
seven miles farther south. 

We put in the night at Hadd, 
and having now reached an 
area where the cooling zephyrs 
of the north-east monsoon were 
in actual being, I was, for the 
first time since leaving Basra, 
able to enjoy a really peaceful 
night’s rest, sleeping on a 
charpoy rigged up on the 
dhow’s tiny poop. On opening 
my eyes in the grey dawn of 
the morning, I beheld myriads 
of stars twinkling overhead, 
and how wonderfully bright 
and distinct are the stars when 
viewed at the right moment 
from the surface of these East- 
ern waters! A white mist was 
beginning to float upwards 
from the sea, which moved 
gently up and down like a 
huge dark-green undulating 
carpet. Then the sun began 
to rise in all its glory, dye- 
ing the surface of the water 
violet. As it neared and 
finally topped the horizon, the 
stars gradually went out, 
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smothered by the powerful 
orange-golden rays of the 
rapidly ascending sun. There 
is something strange and de- 
licious in the awakening day, 
and especially is this the case 
in desert lands or on the seas 
that border them. One 
marvels at the quick-changing 
beauty of it all; before one 
scene has had the time to be 
fully taken in, it is chased away 
by another equally wonderful 
and exhilarating. 

The Nakhoda was up and 
doing early, and we were soon 
sweeping along to the south- 
ward before a steadily blowing 
monsoon, and came to rest 
at eventide in a small and 
friendly bay whose waters 
lapped the sandy beach of 
Hassan’s village home, Suweih. 
The hamlet is typical of this 
fascinating land, with a fort, a 
stone house for the sheikh, and 
mud huts for the villagers, who, 
owing to the extreme heat, 
only inhabit the place during 
the north-east monsoon. They 
take to the mountains, a few 
miles away, during the summer. 
We stayed here for a day or 
two, whilst Hassan ibn Ali 
looked up various friends and 
relations, to whom he must 
have been singularly attached ; 
for he actually presented them 
with some of his enormously 
expensive dates. This is the 
country of the Bu-Ali Arabs, 
fine men, and friendly to Euro- 
peans. To them belongs the 
distinction of being the only 
tribe in Oman to have fought 
a British force and overcome 
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it. In 1820 they met a body 
of British Indian sepoys at the 
village of Beni-bu-Ali, and de- 
feated them. They were not, 
however, allowed to boast of 
their achievement for many 
months. In the following year, 
at the same place, they them- 
selves suffered severe retribution 
at the hands of those specialists 
in landing operations, the Royal 
Dublin Fusiliers. It was, by 
the way, a battalion of this 
famous regiment, in conjunction 
with another of the Munster 
Fusiliers, which, nearly a 
century later, carried through, 
after repeated attempts, prob- 
ably the most heroic and 
bloody landing ever attempted 
—namely, that from the s.s. 
River Clyde at Sedd al Bahr 
Fort, Gallipoli, in 1915. 

We were now approaching 
territory where Hassan was 
to commence trading operations 
in earnest, that stretch of the 
Hadramaut extending for a 
distance of about three hundred 
miles from Ras Jibsh to Ras 
Minji occupied by the Jeneban 
Arabs, who, in contrast with 
their northerly neighbours, the 
Bu-Ali tribe, are treacherous, 
unscrupulous, and backward in 
every sense of the word, except 
in the art of robbery with un- 
limited violence. The presence 
of these undesirable traits in 
the characters of the Jenebans 
may be partly explained by 
the fact that they are ex- 
tremely poverty-stricken. They 
at one time used ‘ kirbehs’ 
(inflated sheepskins) for the 
purposes of fishing and for 
communicating from the shore 


with larger craft in the Offing, 
They probably still do 40, 
Whilst navigating along the 
shores inhabited by this dig. 
reputable tribe, the Nakhodg 
never once anchored his dhow 
near @ village at night. He 
was obviously afraid that the 
Jenebans might attempt a 
cutting-out expedition. Bar. 
tering operations were con- 
ducted by day under the cover 
of loaded rifles, dates being 
given in exchange for dried 
sharks’ fins and tails. These 
delicacies are much sought after 
by the Arabs of the interior 
regions. 

One of the dhow’s next 
stopping-places proved to bea 
village at the southern end of 
Masira Island. Hassan had 
avoided its northern extremity, 
Ras Jidufa, owing to that 
headland’s sinister reputation. 
His visit coincided with the 
local season of fogs, when 
thieving Jenebans from the 
mainland cross over and tem- 
porarily occupy the northem 
tip of. the island for wrecking 
purposes. Here, in 1904, they 
massacred the crew of the 
stranded steamer, Baron Inver- 
dale, prior to plundering the 
wrecked vessel. Masira is one 
of the least known and most 
interesting islands lying any- 
where off the Arabian Penin- 
sula. It is situated in an 
isolated position completely cut 
off from the civilisation that 
we know, and lies about 100 
miles south of Ras al Hadd, 
and separated from the main- 
land by a strait 35 miles long 
and about 8 to 12 miles wide. 
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This channel, only navigable 
to small native craft, is full 
of islets, rocks, reefs, sharks, 
and turtles. Apparently trust- 
ing the islanders, Hassan, for 
commercial reasons, remained 
at Masira several days. Al- 
though aware of the fact that 
in going ashore I should be 
treading on dangerous ground, 
I could not resist the tempta- 
tion, and landed in order to see 
things at first hand. The island 
is, of course, a8 hot as Hades, 
but both picturesque and hilly. 
The hills, of volcanic origin, 
are dotted about in sharply 
peaked groups, the highest 
reaching an elevation of about 
750 feet. With the exception 
of a few date trees, and an 
occasional lonely-looking pump- 
kin, there are no visible signs 
of vegetable growth in the 
place. In spite of the paucity 
of feed, a small number of 
wild asses and gazelle contrive 
in some extraordinary manner 
to find a living on the island, 
a8 also do a few hyenas and 
jackals. These scavenging 
beasts wander about at night 
filling the air with their weird 
laughing snarls and miserable 
yelps. Copper ore of poor 
quality exists in the southern 
part of the island near Jebel 
Sawir, and the remains of 
some ancient smelting works, 
believed to have been used by 
the Persians when they held 
Sway over these parts, are 
still to be seen in a state of 
dilapidation. Apart from sun- 
dry temporary and unwelcome 
visitors such as those already 
referred to, the population of 
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Masira Island numbers about 
600 well-disposed Arab fisher- 
folk, who subsist chiefly on fish 
and turtles. Any dates and rice 
they may require have to be im- 
ported. Owing to the scarcity 
of fresh water and suitable pas- 
ture, they do not possess many 
goats or sheep, but they are 
amply supplied with boats and 
small dhows. The waters sur- 
rounding the island are teeming 
with fish of all kinds, and the 
Masirans land sharks by the 
thousand, which enables them 
to dispose of large quantities of 
dried sharks’ ‘meat.’ Amber- 
gris is to be found stranded on 
the beaches of the island, for 
sperm whales haunt the ocean 
in these parts in vast numbers, 
being attracted thereto by the 
presence of innumerable cuttle- 
fish and other dainty morsels 
of a like nature, upon which 
these gigantic piscivorous mam- 
mals love to gorge themselves. 

On leaving Masira Island, we 
sailed along parallel to a wild- 
looking rock-bound coast-line, 
sandy and barren for some dis- 
tance inland from the shore. 
Behind this comparatively nar- 
row expanse of desert lay high 
naked hills, and beyond these, 
partly hidden in a bluish heat 
mist, were imposing - looking 
mountains with sharply de- 
fined peaks, ranging from east 
to west as far as the eye 
could see, the whole forming 
a picture of solid grandeur, to 
gaze upon which, however, 
made one sigh for a large iced 
drink. Eventually the five 
Khorya Morya Islands came 
into view to the westward, and 
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the Nakhoda, hoping to carry 
through a little profitable busi- 
ness, steered his dhow into a 
small sandy cove on the north 
side of Jazirat Hallaniya, the 
only inhabited island of the 
group. All these sun-stricken 
islands are very much alike: 
bold, rugged, and barren. The 
only trees to be found on them 
are sundry stunted tamarisks, 
which are of some value to the 
natives, for they yield up 
manna—not the Biblical kind, 
but a sweet and pleasant juice. 
Jazirat Hallaniya is, to all 
intents and purposes, a huge 
rock, with a prominent lime- 
stone bluff for its northern end. 
The remainder of its coast is 
largely composed of vertical 
cliffs. The inhabitants, few 
in number, have a peculiar 
habit of temporarily deserting 
the island. They practically 
live on fish, and dwell in 
semi-circular huts, with walls 
of stones roofed over with 
sticks, fish-bones, and seaweed. 
Strange to say, they have a 
plentiful supply of water, but 
it is brackish to the taste. 
The Khorya Moryas were ceded 
to Great Britain by the then 
reigning Sultan of Oman eighty 
years ago. Presumably we 
took them over in order to 
prevent any other Power from 
doing so. It is difficult, after 
having visited them, to imagine 
any other reason. It is certain 
that the thought of parting 
with them can never have 
caused the late lamented Sultan 
any undue loss of sleep. 

We now paid fleeting visits 
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to both Merbat and Qishn, the 
former a hamlet tucked away 
in a bay of the same name 
containing about a thousand 
friendly Arabs, who are gov- 
erned by a sheikh appointed 
by the ruler of Oman. The 
Merbatites are busy traders, 
and own at least two large 
dhows, which journey as far 
afield as India and Zanzibar, 
One of the pair happened to 
be in port during our stay. 
Being interested in the subject 
of navigation, I boarded this 
dhow in order to find out how 
her captain, during his voyages, 
managed to find his way across 
the Indian Ocean. He received 
merather coldly, but, on hearing 
that I was a brother sailor, 
became more communicative, 
and showed me a magnetic 
compass which seemed to be 
in working order, although I 
had no means of checking its 
probable error. He also pos- 
sessed an extremely dirty large- 
scale Admiralty chart of the 
Indian Ocean. When he wished 
to find his latitude, he appar- 
ently did so in a rough-and- 
ready manner by measuring 
the angle of the Pole Star above 
the horizon with a fine piece of 
knotted gut strung across two 
pieces of wood set at right 
angles ; but he had no method 
of discovering his longitude 
other than by dead reckoning. 

Qishn is only a poor fishing 
village which lies about 4} 
miles north of Ras Shurwain, 
but it is of some importance, 
as it contains the residence of 
the Sultan of the Mahrah tribe 
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of Arabs, a potentate who 
used to be the nominal ruler 
of Socotra until in 1886 that 
island became a British Protec- 
torate. Before the dhow left 
Qishn, Hassan had got rid of 
the last package of his original 
load of dates, and in place 
thereof had completed the fill- 
ing of his craft to the level of 
her bulwarks with dried shark, 
a most offensive cargo with 
which to be shipmates in a 
tropical climate. I was mightily 
pleased, therefore, when the 
dhow sailed into Makalla, where 
the Nakhoda handed the nause- 
ating stuff over to eager buyers 
in exchange for Indian currency 
in the form of bright silver 
rupees. Makalla is, next to 
Aden, the most thriving port 
on the south coast of Arabia, 
but is more interesting than 
Aden owing to the fact that. it 
is run by natives in their own 
native way. The town is built 
partly on a rocky projection 
and partly in terraces on @ 
slope at the base of reddish 
limestone cliffs. Here and there 
are to be seen distinctive white 
towers and brilliantly coloured 
mosques standing out from a 
mass of houses which look like 
miniature forts. It has a most 
pleasing and picturesque ap- 
pearance when approached 
from the sea. The immediate 
vicinity of the town is des- 
titute of greenery, but about 
@ mile away to the westward, 
belonging to the sheikh, are 
thriving date groves and fertile 
gardens, surrounded by a ring 
of garrisoned watch-towers, a 
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standing protection against 
raids by acquisitive Bedawin. 
Makalla is the starting-point 
of numerous caravans bound 
for the centre of Arabia. To 
see hundreds of patient, long- 
suffering camels being loaded 
up by chattering and brightly 
attired attendants, then to 
watch them move off in single 
file and slowly disappear from 
view into a rising heat-haze, 
@ mirage, or a blinding sand- 
storm, is a sight warranted 
to remain in the mind’s eye 
of even the least romantic 
of mortals. In turning away 
from such a scene, one is 
left in a maze of wondering 
thoughts. These, of course, 
are seldom satisfactorily an- 
swered, which, perhaps, is just 
as well. Makalla is frequented 
by numerous native sailing- 
ships from the Persian Gulf, 
East Africa, Somaliland, and 
the Red Sea. The presence of 
these vessels and their crews 
gives added colour and interest 
to its busy sea-front. 

When Hassan ibn Ali had 
finished unloading his dhow, 
he looked around for an- 
other cargo. After endless 
bargaining he accepted an 
offer from an Indian merchant 
to run about 50 tons of cotton 
goods, millet, and coffee across 
to Tamrida, the capital of 
Socotra, from which place he 
was to return to Makalla with 
@ consignment of aloes, ghi, and 
dragon’s blood (not a gory 
substance, but the product of 
@ tree). The thought of under- 
taking this round trip worried 
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the Nakhoda considerably ; for 
it entailed making two passages 
out of sight of land across the 
open sea, each covering a dis- 
tance of some 200 miles. He 
solved his difficulties, however, 
by engaging a rubban (pilot) 
to assist him. This old patri- 
arch, Abdool Rahman, was 
certainly one of the world’s 
worst pilots. He succeeded in 
running the dhow aground on 
at least five occasions before 
she eventually got back to her 
port of departure; neverthe- 
less, he managed to accomplish 
one notable feat, and thereby 
saved a portion of his repu- 
tation. Instead of landing his 
charge in the middle of the 
Indian Ocean, as he might quite 
well have done had he steered 
too far to the eastward, he 
found - Socotra. However, 
there was never the slightest 
chance of his falling into that 
particular trap ; for, on leaving 
Makalla, he shaped a course for 
Ras Asir (Cape Guardafui), 
which must be at least two 
hundred miles to the west of 
Ras Radressa, the eastern point 
of Socotra. In due course Ras 
Asir, surmounted by its Roman 
fasces-shaped lighthouse, flying 
@ brand-new Italian flag, hove 
in sight; whereupon Abdool 
Rahman starboarded his helm 
and, in more ways than one, 
felt his way across to Socotra 
by the wide strait separating 
that island from Africa. This 
channel is well straddled by 
numerous rocky islands which 
form useful natural beacons 
for the guidance of those who 


may desire to make use of 
them as such, one of whom wag 
Abdool Rahman. 

It was during this part of the 
cruise that I was the unwilli 
participant in the first of two 
experiences for which I had 
not bargained when joining the 
dhow at Basra. One morning, 
about 11 A.M., we lay practi- 
cally becalmed about three 
miles north of an island named 
Abd el Kuri. The sun overhead 
poured down unmercifully, and 
the small poop-deck under my 
feet felt like burning timber. 
We were rolling lazily to an 
oily swell in an extensive back- 
water area uninfluenced by 
the prevailing monsoon, where 
it was necessary to be thankful 
for and to take full advantage 
of any puff of wind which might 
come along. The Nakhoda and 
his pilot were squatting 
patiently, one on either side of 
the tiller, yawning for a breeze, 
both as silent as the grave. 
It was too hot even for them to 
chatter. Most of the remainder 
of the crew were lying about in 
the waist of the dhow with, 
figuratively speaking, their 
tongues hanging out. Flying- 
fish, to escape pursuing dolphins, 
shot out of the water and 
skimmed over the surface of 
the sea in all directions. Oc- 
casionally, one of them would 
flit into the dhow’s sail and 
drop aboard, only to be promptly 
seized by the nearest Arab for 
his evening feed. I was leaning 
over the side watching the 
movements of three little pilot- 
fish, probably the most perfectly 
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shaped and proportioned of all 


fish, They were engaged in 
nosing out the ‘innards’ of a 
sun-struck goat which had just 
peen killed to save its life, as 
the old-time ‘ salts ’ would have 
put it. The entrails referred 
to had been hove overboard by 
Ishmael, a half-bred Arab with 
a face as black as ebony, the 
cheery soul who combined the 
duties of cook, steward, butcher, 
and personal attendant on the 
Nakhoda. Olose astern of the 
pilot-fish appeared a large shark 
about 16 feet over-all. This 
evil-eyed marine scavenger 
dashed at the floating offal, 
swallowed it whole, and pro- 
ceeded to swim slowly round 
the dhow on the lookout for 
a@ second course. Suddenly 
several large columns of white 
frothy water were blown high 
into the air some quarter of a 
mile away on the starboard bow. 
A few seconds later an enor- 
mous sperm whale, 90 feet in 
length, came to the surface 
not more than 50 yards ahead, 
followed by others at varying 
distances. Although at the 
time I had served at sea for 
fifteen years odd, this was the 
first opportunity that had ever 
come my way of getting a close- 
up view of a large whale, and 
I started to rush forward on 
the weather side over the top 
of the cargo, in order to get as 
near the whale as possible. 
When I had advanced about 
twenty paces towards my ob- 
jective the mainsail unexpect- 
edly flapped over to windward 
and gently but forcibly pushed 
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me overboard. On coming to 
the surface, I saw, to my 
horror, the shark approaching 
from the direction of the dhow’s 
stern. It had evidently been 
attracted by the familiar sound 
of a splash, and was now only 
30 feet distant, nicely placed 
for a final dash and grab. To 
say that I was petrified with 
fear would not get within 100 
miles of my feelings. I shouted 
with every ounce of strength 
in my lungs, and grabbed 
wildly at the dhow, but there 
was nothing to hang on to. 
Then a dark shadow flashed 
past me from above, and I 
heard a distinct thud, the sort 
of dull smack made by the 
bounce of a wet flabby football. 
The next thing I remember 
was @ stout rope’s end hitting 
me over the head. Reaching 
out I clung on to it as I had 
never clung to anything before, 
and, within 25 seconds of hav- 
ing involuntarily entered the 
ocean, I was hauled aboard 
the dhow again, physically un- 
damaged, but mentally ‘all of 
a tremble.’ When I had finished 
rubbing the fright out of my 
eyes, I saw Ishmael the cook 
standing alongside me with 
salt water pouring off his 
clothing, and an expansive grin 
on his face. He was the hero 
of the piece. He had seen me 
toppled overboard, and, on 
rushing to the side, sized up 
tho situation with lightning- 
like rapidity. Without a 
thought of the risk he was about 
to take, he jumped straight at 
the shark and landed on its up- 
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turned belly. This accounted 
for the thud I had heard. 
The unexpected blow which 
the shark had received in its 
middle-piece put the creature 
out of its stride, with the 
consequence that it momen- 
tarily sheered off from the side 
of the dhow, giving those on 
board sufficient time to fish 
Ishmael and myself out of 
the water by means of the 
ropes which they had thrown 
to us. Ishmael insisted on 
treating the whole matter as 
being of no importance, and 
refused a handsome present. 
However, it eventually reached 
his family through the good 
offices of Hassan the Nakhoda 
—at least I hope it did. 

During the day following 
the episode just recounted we 
reached Tamrida, a small town 
consisting of a collection of 
white - plastered houses, set 
amidst wild and multi-coloured 
scenery, warranted to fill the 
eye of any landscape painter 
with joy. Socotra, unlike the 
adjoining Arabian Peninsula, 
enjoys copious falls of rain, and 
consequently contains exten- 
sive tracts of fertile country 
which provide generous grazing 
for quantities of camels, asses, 
cattle, and goats. Its sole 
wild animal is the perfumed 
civet-cat. The only other part 
of the universe frequented by 
this night-prowling member of 
the pussy tribe is North Africa, 
especially Abyssinia, where it 
takes up its abode in the 
barren mountainous districts. 
The island of Socotra is still 
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largely shrouded in a veil of 


mystery: it is also, usually, 
shrouded in a thick veil of mist, 
It is said to possess a population 
of about 10,000, but some of 
the Bedawin live in caves 
situated in the high mountains 
of the interior, and, being of a 
shy nature, are difficult to find, 
The Socotrans are not nice 
people by any means. They 
have the reputation of being 
born tired, and, owing to the 
bad treatment they have meted 
out in the past to the crews 
of vessels unfortunate enough 
to have been piled up on the 
island’s inhospitable shores, are 
looked upon with the greatest 
suspicion by all sea-faring 
men. Steamers outward bound 
from the Red Sea sometimes 
sight Socotra, but those ap- 
proaching the Gulf of Aden 
from the eastward generally 
give the island a wide berth 
by steering fifty miles to the 
northward of it. These Soco- 
trans are no sailors, and any 
trade done by them with the 
outside world is carried on 
in dhows hailing from the 
Arabian coast. Hassan Ali 
wasted no time at Tamrida. 
Directly his craft had been 
emptied and her return cargo 
put aboard he set sail, and, 
after a passage of seventy-two 
hours, arrived back at Makalla. 

Three whole weeks elapsed 
before the Nakhoda showed 
any signs of again departing 
from Makalla, an unusual pro- 
cedure for an Arab seaman to 
adopt during the north-east 
monsoon (the fine weather 
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season in these parts). 
Hassan’s repeated explanations 
of this philandering were to 
the effect that he found it 
difficult to procure another 
suitable freight for the dhow ; 
a yarn difficult to believe, es- 
pecially as fully-laden sailing 
craft were frequently to be 
seen leaving the port. Mean- 
while he had been receiving 
visits from, and holding earnest 
conversations with, an Arab 
sheikh from the province of 
Yemen. When at last the 
dhow put to sea, the essence 
of their palavering was partly 
revealed. Hassan then let it 
be known that he was bound 
for Mocha, in order to pick 
up a consignment of coffee 
for conveyance to Basra, 
but he failed to disclose the 
fact that he had also engaged 
his vessel to carry out an 
additional little job whilst en 
route to Mocha. It was this 
venture which provided me 
with the second unexpected 
experience of the cruise. 
Following his customary 
mancuvres when at sea, 
Hassan coasted round the Gulf 
of Aden, crossed the southern 
end of the Straits of Bab-el- 
Mandeb, and passed into the 
Gulf of Tajura, that fifty-mile 
indentation of the sea which 
stretches right into the heart 
of French Somaliland. I knew 
that strange things sometimes 
happened in Tajura’s Gulf, and 
it suddenly dawned upon me 
that the Nakhoda might, before 
long, be taking aboard a live 
cargo on behalf of the Yemeni 


sheikh with whom he had 
conversed so freely at Makalla. 
Within forty-eight hours of the 
receipt of this brain-wave events 
had proved its correctness. The 
dhow was sailed along the 
northern side of the Gulf, and 
brought to anchor not far from 
Tajura, a village with a promi- 
nent mosque at either end 
which stands close to a sandy 
beach. The Sultan of the 
Danakil Somalis lives at Tajura. 
His fuzzy-headed tribesmen, 
with their bleached hair and 
sinewy bodies, are remarkable 
for their height ; most of them 
measure well over six feet. 
They are Mahomedans of the 
most fanatical type. Opinions 
vary as to their character, but 
it is probable, if treated pro- 
perly, they will respond by 
behaving in a similar fashion. 
No opportunity of testing their 
manners Came my way, for, on 
the Nakhoda’s advice, I re- 
frained from landing. About 
11.30 p.m. on the second day 
of our stay I was awakened by 
@ crowd of babbling humanity 
who were being hurriedly 
tumbled aboard from a swarm 
of boats tied up on either side 
of the dhow. The sky at the 
time was as clear as a bell, 
and the moon shone brightly, 
being only a few days short 
of its ‘full and change’ 
brilliance. Hassan had timed 
things to a nicety. He was now 
about to reverse the cautious 
practice which he had followed 
when coasting round the 
Arabian Peninsula, by moving 
at night and anchoring by day. 
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His mind’s eye, apparently, was 
constantly filled with visions 
of British gunboats popping 
up on every horizon, and he 
wished to reduce to a minimum 
the risk of being searched 
whilst his present freight re- 
mained aboard. We sailed at 
midnight with a fresh breeze 
on our starboard beam, and by 
daylight the following morning 
were safely hidden away in a 
small bight close to Ras Siyan, 
situated on the African side of 
the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb, 
@ convenient jumping-off place 
for crossing the Red Sea during 
the coming night, provided 
weather conditions remained 
favourable. They did. Whilst 
the dhow lay idly at anchor I 
was able to study the 
‘ passengers,’ a collection of 
African negroes of all ages and 
both sexes. They appeared to 
be quite happy, and, as a whole, 
were in good bodily condition. 
Being well treated by the crew, 
many of them were laughing 
and playing games with small 
round stones on boards pierced 
with holes. Beyond the fact 
that they were somewhat over- 
crowded, they did not appear 
to suffer any discomfort whilst 
on board the dhow. 

I remonstrated with the 
Nakhoda for having landed me 
in @ false position. His reply 
was both ingenious and difficult 
to counter. Having reminded 
me of the fact that it was I who 
had sought him out and asked 
to be allowed to accompany 
him on the cruise, he signifi- 
cantly waved his hand towards 
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@ French flag which fluttered 
from the stern of the dhow, 
and went on to say that he 
knew my countrymen were 
opposed to slavery in all its 
forms, but his people disagreed 
with us im toto on the subject, 
In his opinion, the freedom 
enjoyed by slaves in Arabia, 
and the good relations which 
existed between them and their 
masters, placed these exiles in 
a relative position at least equal 
to, if not better than, that of 
the poorer classes in Europe, 
Realising that there was nothing 
to be gained by arguing the 
point with a knowledgeable 
Arab who possessed decided 
opinions on the matter, I al- 
lowed the discussion to drop. 
We sailed at 1 A.M. with a 
rousing fair wind blowing from 
the south-east. The dhow 
speeded across the Red Sea, 
throwing up clouds of silver 
spray from the moonlit waters 
as she rolled and dived to a 
quarterly swell. By 3 A.M. 
Perim Lighthouse was abeam. 
An hour later the dhow was 
safely inside the coral reefs 
that run parallel to the coast 
of Yemen, where it is impossible 
for any cruiser or gunboat to 
navigate owing to the shallow- 
ness of the water. Hereabouts 
the dhow hove-to, and our 
‘passengers’ were trans-shipped 
into several smaller craft, which 
subsequently made off towards 
the shore. Meanwhile Hassan 
squared away to the north- 
ward, and by 4 p.m. we had 
reached Mocha, a dismal-look- 
ing place standing in an arid 
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sterile plain. Once a prosperous 
port with 20,000 inhabitants, 
Mocha has slowly degenerated 
into a derelict town, a mass of 
ruins. The only buildings of 
any consequence left standing 
now are a few mosques with 
tall conspicuous minarets. 
Aden brought about its down- 
fall by stealing the bulk of the 
local coffee trade. A fluctu- 
ating number of Arabs, Somalis, 
and Jews live in huts outside 
the walls of Mocha, but its 
total population at present, 
poth outside and in, probably 
does not exceed 1000. 

As the dhow approached 
Aden on her homeward passage 
to Basra, I persuaded the 
Nakhoda to put into the former 
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port, where I bade farewell to 
Hassan ibn Ali and his crew of 
trading adventurers. During 
the three months spent in their 
company I had found these 
likable Arab sailormen to be 
@ happy-go-lucky band of op- 
portunists, in whose characters 
the qualities of knavery and 
bravery marched hand in hand. 
A couple of hours after I had 
left her, the dhow disappeared 
round Steamer Point, running 
before a strong brown wind 
from the north, which must 
have carried on its wings tons 
of sand picked up from the 
neighbouring deserts, some of 
which, no doubt, eventually 
landed on the decks of steamers 
a@ hundred miles away. 
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DEVIL IS DEAD. 


BY ROBERT H. HILL. 


A STROLLING drummer began 
it all, thumping his drum in 
the drowsy street of Ludgers- 
hall on a March afternoon in 
the year 1661. The drummer 
had paraded there for several 
days, begging for money and 
wearying the ears of the towns- 
people with the monotonous 
beat of his drum. He was one 
of Oliver’s veterans, or so he 
had told the bailiff; it was 
only certain that he was a very 
ragged and a very importunate 
rascal. A dull vagabond, with 
@ dreary trade, one might say ; 
and yet the story that began 
with the beat of the drum, and 
with the irritation it created in 
@ certain Mr John Mompesson, 
was presently to become the 
talk of country tavern and town 
coffee-house up and down the 
length of England. 

Those who find pleasure in 
the study of past times know 
how often the best of an old 
story is that which is written 
between the lines, The old 
tales that lift for us a corner 
of Carlyle’s impenetrable Time- 
Curtains often imply very much 
more than they actually say. 
To read them is like entering 
a@ poorly lighted room where 
the lamplight is focussed on a 
group of figures in the centre, 
but where much else may be 
discerned in the shadowy back- 


I. 


ground when the eyes have 
become accustomed to the dim- 
ness. Thus the tale that began 
that afternoon at Ludgershall, 
some ten months after King 
Charles the Second came back 
to his throne, is something 
more than @ mere uncanny 
episode. Written between its 
lines is the record of an Eng- 
land that was changing in 
thought and customs as fast 
as our England today. There 
raged around Mr Mompesson’s 
affair one of the hottest battles 
that had ever been fought 
between old superstition and 
new scepticism, and that is 
why the story of the Tidworth 
mystery still has an interest 
not only for a psychical re- 
search society but for the 
student of social history and of 
human thought. 

John Mompesson, who had 
come over from Tidworth to 
discuss some business with the 
bailiff, found that the con- 
tinuous drumming in the street 
outside was getting upon his 
nerves, and asked what it 
meant. He was told how 
the wandering drummer had 
plagued the place for days 
with his tattoo. It was true, 
the bailiff admitted, that the 
laws against vagrant beggars 
were severe enough, but they 
could not be enforced in this 
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case because the drummer dis- 
played a warrant signed by a 
couple of justices—although, 
as the bailiff added, there was 
always the chance that the 
warrant was forged. Now, 
anyone who has tried to carry 
on an important conversation 
while the rub-dub-dub of a 
drum is going on continuously 
outside the window knows that 
after a time the situation can 
become maddening. Before 
long, Mr Mompesson inter- 
rupted his talk, and proposed 
that the drummer should be 
called into the house. When 
he appeared, and Mr Mompes- 
son asked him what authority 
he had to go drumming his 
way around the countryside, 
he coolly produced his warrant, 
signed with the names of two 
gentlemen of the neighbourhood 
—Sir William Cawley and Col- 
onel Ayliff of Gretenham. Un- 
fortunately for him, both these 
justices were well known to 
John Mompesson, who saw at 
once that the signatures were 
crude forgeries. He rated the 
man roundly, and sent for the 
constable to take him to the 
nearest Justice of the Peace. 
The drummer owned to having 
forged the signatures, said that 
he had formerly been Colonel 
Ayliff’s drummer, and pleaded 
that they would allow him to 
keep his drum because it was 
now his only means of liveli- 
hood. Mompesson, who seems 
to have been a kindly man, 
told the fellow that he would 
have to leave his drum with 


the bailiff, but he promised 
to speak about him to Colonel 
Ayliff, and, if it appeared that 
he had been an honest man, to 
see that he received the drum 
back again. 

Having sent the man off in 
charge of the constable and 
finished his business with the 
bailiff, John Mompesson went 
home to Tidworth. He learned 
afterwards that the drummer 
had never reached the presence 
of the justice ; for the constable 
also, it appeared, was a soft- 
hearted man, and had been 
prevailed upon by his prisoner’s 
entreaties to let him go on his 
way. The little incident seemed 
to have ended. In fact, how- 
ever, the affair had only just 
begun, but before considering 
the events that followed we 
must cross into a neighbouring 
county to meet, at Bath, a 
young man who was to become 
to some extent mixed up with 
these events. 

When W. H. Hudson wrote 
of his visit to Bath,+ he con- 
fessed that he “could not 
recall any Bath celebrity or 
great person associated with 
Bath except Beau Nash, who 
was not perhaps a very great 
person.”” He might have re- 
membered Joseph Glanville, 
who, even though he remained 
for most of his short life a 
country parson in Somerset, 
had a secure place among the 
celebrities of Restoration Eng- 
land. It is easy to be amused 
at Joseph Glanville and to 
think him a good deal of a 





1 W. H. Hudson, ‘ Afoot in England.’ 
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fool, with his quaint ideas and 
old-fashioned way of putting 
them on paper. After all, 
the twentieth century smiles 
tolerantly not at Glanville alone 
but at many of his contem- 
poraries whose names have 
sounded down the centuries 
more loudly than his own. 
‘Dear old Isaak Walton’ and 
‘ quaint old Fuller ’ are amusing 
old dodderers, and poor Samuel 
Pepys is even funnier than 
either. It is therefore only 
fair to Joseph Glanville to 
remember that some of the 
cleverest men of his own day 
did not think him a fool, and 
that it is they who had the 
best means of judging. <A 
Devonshire man by birth, he 
had gone up to Oxford to take 
his degree and to become 
Bachelor of Divinity. He had 
_ come through the uncongenial 
times of the Protectorate as 
chaplain to an ardent Crom- 
wellian, Rous, who was Provost 
of Eton. When Richard Crom- 
well was succeeded by King 
Charles, Joseph got an ecclesi- 
astical living down in Essex, 
and soon afterwards exchanged 
it for one in Somerset. He 
had already written his first 
book, an attack upon the old 
scholastic system which ling- 
ered on from past ages at 
Oxford, and had called it ‘ The 
Vanity of Dogmatising.’ That 
was the point he had reached 
in his career when we meet 
him at Bath, at the age of 
twenty-five, and it is not the 
record of anincompoop. When 
he was twenty-eight they made 
him a Fellow of the new Royal 
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Society, and they did not 
admit fools to that august 
body, whose roll of member. 
ship contained such names ag 
those of Isaac Newton, Ohrig. 
topher Wren, Robert Boyle, 
Nicholas Mercator, John Locke, 
Elias Ashmole, and Archbishop 
Gilbert Sheldon. At thirty he 
became rector of the abbey 
church at Bath; at thirty-six 
he was appointed a chaplain 
to King Charles. Preferments 
such as these did not fall hap- 
hazard into the lap of every 
country parson with a bee in 
his bonnet. 

The differences between 
Joseph Glanville’s England and 
our Own are obvious enough, 
but in some ways a certain 
similarity exists. It was an 
age when a generation bred 
up in @ grave, repressive time 
showed a strong tendency to 
break loose from restraints, 
and when the memory of a 
long and terrible war was still 
recent enough to make it appear 
that an age of peace was 
@ proper time for relaxation 
and pleasure-seeking. It was 
natural that, when the Puritan 
Government fell, the spirit of 
levity that had been so long 
repressed should break loose 
and should, for a time, run to 
extremes. It brought with it 
@ spirit that today would be 
called secularism, habits of 
free thinking that ran counter - 
to the old beliefs and were 
impatient of them. Joseph 
Glanville called it the spirit of 
sadducism. The young clergy- 
man took his profession seri- 
ously enough to detest this 
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new humour. He was no sym- 
pathiser with the Sects, whose 
quarrels, he thought, were 
largely responsible for many 
having forsaken religion alto- 
gether; indeed, it was his 
opinion that Nonconformity 
was @ quick way to the devil, 
and he said of a man he knew 
“that he had run through the 
several stages of modern sects, 
not stopping till he came down 
that sink of folly and madness, 
Quakerism, and thence made 
a step into atheism, which is 
no great leap; for East and 
West at long run meet and are 
the same.”” Glanville took up 
his pen to do battle for the 
faith as he saw it. He was 
gifted with a vigorous and 
individual style; he was a 
natural controversialist, and he 
had a passionate conviction of 
the truth of his cause. It is 
when we find him setting to 
work to prove his case by 
calling in the witches to his 
help that we realise once more, 
almost with a shock, how great 
a gulf divides us from the 
England of the Stuarts. 

Old superstitions still throve 
in the countryside, however 
much the spirit of the age 
might be against them. It 
was true especially in the west 
country. In a wood in the 
Quantock Hills people pointed 
out the crudely graven stone 
which was said to mark the 
grave of Mistress Ursula Ship- 
ton, most renowned of all 
witches, who in her prophetic 
rhymes had foretold the down- 
fall of Cardinal Wolsey and 
many other events which either 


had been since fulfilled or which 
lay still in the womb of time. 
None offered to explain how 
it came to pass that Mother 
Shipton, the wise woman of 
Yorkshire, came to lie buried 
in the depths of a wood in 
Somerset. Mother Shipton had 
her followers in many a village 
in that countryside. Four years 
before, Jane Brooks had been 
tried and executed for a witch 
at Chard, by reason of the 
evil she had performed upon a 
boy at Shepton Mallet through 
the medium of an apple she 
had given him to eat. Many 
witnesses in that place testified 
how she had driven the boy 
into strange fits by her unholy 
practices, and how she had 
carried him through the air 
with her from place to place. 
Mistress Isles, of Shepton Mallet, 
had seen the lad lifted into the 
air in her own garden, and 
carried over the garden wall 
for a distance of thirty yards. 
Many another village in Somer- 
set was troubled with witches, 
and the local justices were kept 
busy hearing the people’s com- 
plaints of these women’s 
plaguy practices. Folk were 
still ready enough to put their 
faith in every happening that 
seemed weird or miraculous. 
It was not seriously disputed, 
for instance, that the reason 
why that Somerset notability, 
Sir John Champneys, was 
stricken with blindness after 
becoming Lord Mayor of 
London in King Harry’s time 
was his presumption in build- 
ing a turret to his house next 
the Clothworkers’ Hall for the 
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delight of prying down upon 
his neighbours. Although the 
Age of Reason might have 
dawned already in London and 
the larger towns, in the coun- 
tryside the owls still hooted 
their warnings, and the stars 
gleamed full of portents, in 
the night of superstition. One 
who described England at that 
time wrote that “ the common 
people anciently were, and at 
this day are, very apt to 
hearken to prophecies, and to 
create prodigies, and then to 
interpret them according to 
their own extravagant con- 
ceits.”’ 1 

At Bath, Joseph Glanville 
could not fail to be aware that 
the old beliefs still held their 
ground in the countryside. It 
was impressed upon him when- 
ever he went to his new parish 
of Frome Selwood and talked 
with his parishioners. Only 
at home in Bath, and on his 
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visits to London, did he behold 
with gloomy apprehension the 
oncoming of the spirit of 
secularism and disbelief, of the 
new sadducism which he g0 
much deplored. This spirit 
was only a little less manifest 
in Bath than it was in London, 
for the town of the hot springs 
was already a resort of fashion. 
‘The beggars of Bath” had 
become a proverb, and beggars 
go where wealth goes. The 
drinking of the waters had 
just begun to be fashionable. 
“The practice of taking the 
waters inwardly, in broths, 
&c., beginneth to prevail,” 
Fuller reported at this time. 
Through the munificence of 
James, Earl of Marlborough, a 
shelter had been erected above 
the Cross Bath, but the 
two other famous springs, the 
Hot Bath and the King’s 
Bath, remained open to the 


sky. 


II. 


Fashionable Bath, reflecting 
fashionable London, ridiculed 
the notion that such people 
a8 witches existed. Bath drank 
its medicinal waters in the 
morning, and the health of his 
blessed Majesty in the evening, 
and Bath was gay. It was 
contemptuous of all old wives’ 
fables, and knew very well that 
witchcraft was no more than a 
country superstition. Yes, it 
was true enough that His 
Majesty’s grandfather, King 


James, had dreaded this s0- 
called witchcraft and had 
written his book on dsmon- 
ology, but the world had grown 
older and wiser since his time; 
moreover, King James was not 
80 superstitious in his youth, 
and he had only been beguiled 
into believing in the black 
art after Agnes Simpson had 
told him a crazy story of 
having attended a witches’ 
Sabbath in North Berwick kirk, 
where the devil had preached 





1 E. Chamberlayne, ‘ Angliw Notitia,’ 1676. 
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at midnight with great black 
candles stuck on the pulpit all 
about him. 

Young Parson Glanville lis- 
tened to the talk that went 
on, and he shook his head ; for, 
like King James, he was a 
believer in witches. Some- 
times he was content to listen 
silently to the chatter of these 
complacent folk who were so 
pleased with their own wit 
and superiority to the weak- 
nesses of the rest of mankind, 
but at other times he was 
roused to do battle. One day, 
when the company in which he 
was present was deriding the 
practices of witchcraft as mere 
tales of a winter fireside, Joseph 
interrupted them with some 
heat— 

“ Aye, witches and appari- 
tions are things ridiculous, in- 
credible, foppish, impossible ! 
"Tis all lies, cheats, delusions, 
and those that afford any 
credit to them are credulous 
gulls and silly, easy believers.” 

They nodded approval, not 
perceiving at first that he 
spoke in irony, but thinking he 
was at one with themselves. 

Joseph went on in the same 
tone— 

“Tf these things should not 
be so it would spoil many a 
jest, and those who thought 
themselves great wits must 
have the discomfort of finding 
they are mistaken. Aye, sirs, 
they would have to fall back 
into common and vulgar belief 
and lose the pretence to 
extraordinary sagacity on 
which they valued themselves 
s0 much. They would be 


brought to be afraid of another 
world, and be subjected to the 
common terrors which they 
despised before as the juggles 
and contrivances of priests and 
politicians. And so they would 
come to see themselves under 
@ necessity of altering their 
lives, and of being undone. 
These are very hard and griev- 
ous things, and therefore the 
stories of witches and appari- 
tions must be exploded and 
run down, or all is lost.’’ 

He looked at the company 
gravely, a little grimly, and 
they shifted uncomfortably, 
being for the moment discon- 
certed. Presently one took up 
the challenge— 

‘It is not mere huffers and 
witlings who dispute the exist- 
ence of witches, Master Glan- 
ville. There be many sober 
and ingenious men who doubt 
it, sir.’ 

‘‘ True,”? he answered, “ and 
they are men whose good 
opinion I greatly value. I 
would not have them judge me 
guilty of credulity for the pains 
I take in this matter, any more 
than I would willingly provoke 
against me the rage and con- 
tempt of the other sort of men. 
All which being considered, 
sir, it must be confessed to be 
a very bold and adventurous 
thing to undertake the province 
in which I have engaged.” 

“What province is that?” 
the other asked. 

‘To show that witches truly 
exist,”’ Joseph replied. 

In that conversation Joseph 
Glanville had thrown down 
the gage of battle. Curious as 
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it seems in the present day, he 
was firmly convinced that if 
he could show that witches 
existed in England and made 
compacts with Satan in lonely 
places at midnight, the spread 
of worldliness and disbelief 
would be checked. His friend, 
Mr Robert Hunt, a neighbour- 
ing Justice of the Peace, had 
conducted many witch trials 
in the county of Somerset, and 
Joseph went to him for help. 
He asked Hunt to lend him his 
notes of the various trials. 

It would be a mistake to 
suppose that the witch trials 
in seventeenth-century England 
were conducted in an atmos- 
phere of prejudice and super- 
stition which precluded the 
proper hearing and weighing 
of evidence, or that harmless 
old women were invariably 
condemned to death on the 
flimsiest stories told by their 
neighbours. The local justices 
were usually temperate men 
with a sense of responsibility, 
who gave the accused people 
@ considerate hearing and some- 
times acquitted them. The 
evidence against them was 
given on oath, and carefully 
sifted. Moreover, it seems to 
have happened more often than 
not that the so-called witches 
were the most damning wit- 
nesses against themselves ; 
whether moved by an insane 
desire for notoriety or whether 
self-deluded, or whether for 
ally more obscure reason, they 
more often declared themselves 
guilty than innocent, and told 
stories of diabolical practices 
which, if accepted as evidence, 
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would have been enough to 
burn them a dozen times, 
Witches, however, were not 
put to death on their ow 
evidence, but only on the 
sworn depositions of two or 
more of their neighbours. Bear. 
barous as the punishment 
might be, the trials were cop- 
ducted strictly according to 
the law and commonly in a 
reasonably calm, judicial at- 
mosphere. Notes of the eyi- 
dence were taken for future 
reference ; the justice himself 
may have taken notes of the 
evidence at many of the smaller 
trials, although shorthand notes 
were certainly taken at all 
great trials. The proceedings 
of the High Court of Justice 
which tried King Charles the 
First were taken in shorthand, 
and Archbishop Laud, when 
he had ended his speech on 
the scaffold, ‘‘ desired one Hind, 
who was taking what he said 
in shorthand,’’ not to twist his 
words to his disadvantage when 
he wrote up his report. (Inci- 
dentally, must not Fleet Street 
sometimes weep with chagrin 
for the lost opportunities of 
the past, when it reflects that 
only one reporter was present 
at the execution of an Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury?) On 
the whole, the accounts of the 
trials of these Somerset witches 
give the impression that they 
were fairly dealt with according 
to the ideas of the time, and 
that the forms and spirit of 
justice were better observed 
than they were when, some 
twenty-five years later, these 
women’s sons and nephews 
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stood their trial as rebels after 
the rout at Sedgemoor. 

It was while Joseph was 
examining the packet of papers 
relating to these trials which 
had been sent to him by 
Robert Hunt, the justice, that 
there came to Bath the rumour 
of strange happenings at Tid- 
worth. According to this story, 
one Mr Mompesson and his 
household were disturbed at 
nights by the beating of an 
invisible drum ; and although 
careful search had been made, 
no natural explanation of the 
phenomenon had come to light. 
Such stories of haunted houses 
crop up again and again at 
different periods, but in seven- 
teenth-century England those 
people who accepted the haunt- 
ings a8 anything more than 
tricks found only one explana- 
tion of them. It was clear, 
they said, that the disturb- 
ances were caused by witch- 
craft; some person with a 
grudge against those in the 
house had cast a spell upon the 
place. At the first whisper 
of the occurrences at Tidworth, 
Joseph became intensely in- 
terested. It seemed to be a 
more noteworthy instance of 
black magic than any of which 
he had yet heard. Heaven had 
placed a new weapon in his 
hands just at the moment 
when he most needed it, and 
he began to have visions of a 
complete rout and humiliation 
of the sceptics. 

John Mompesson had quite 
forgotten the vagrant drummer 
who had annoyed him that 
March day in Ludgershall, and 
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even when the drum which that 
pestilent fellow had so thumped 
to distraction arrived at Tid- 
worth it caused no more than 
a ripple on the surface of Mr 
Mompesson’s memory. The 
bailiff of Ludgershall had sent 
the drum. He remembered 
how Mr Mompesson had prom- 
ised the fellow that he should 
have it back if his previous 
character had been good, and 
as he had heard nothing further 
about it, he concluded that the 
best course was to hand the 
thing over into Mr Mompesson’s 
keeping. There is no evidence 
that the bailiff had any other 
motive in sending it, or that 
the possession of the drum had 
caused him any kind of incon- 
venience. As for Mr Mompes- 
son, he simply put the drum 
aside and once more forgot all 
about it. It does not appear 
that he ever carried out his 
promise to make inquiries about 
the drummer, or that he made 
any effort to restore the con- 
fiscated property ; but as the 
man had disappeared from the 
neighbourhood without making 
any application for it, it is 
difficult to blame Mompesson 
for his neglect of the matter. 
The trouble at Tidworth began 
in the middle of April, and it 
began at a time when Mompes- 
s0n was away in London. On 
his return, Mistress Mompesson 
told him that the household 
had had a scare on the pre- 
vious night: thieves had 
broken in and made a terrible 
noise, but had gone away 
without taking anything with 
them. These were curious 
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tactics for thieves, and indeed 
it was not long before it 
appeared that Mistress Mom- 
pesson had been mistaken. 
Three nights after the master’s 
return there was a great ham- 
mering on the doors of the 
house and on the outer walls ; 
but although Mompesson 
opened one door after another, 
and at last went all round the 
outside of the house with a 
pistol in each hand, he found 
nobody. As soon as the poor 
man was back in bed a drum 
began to beat, as it seemed, on 
the top of the house; the 
tattoo continued for some time, 
and then faded gradually into 
the distance. 

After that night the sound 
of the drum was for ever 
beating upon the ears of the 
distracted Mompessons, “ like 
that at the breaking up of a 
guard.” The nightly activities 
of the invisible drummer began 
as the family was settling down 
to sleep, and at the end of a 
month the disturbances seemed 
to shift their centre and to 
concentrate themselves in the 
room which contained the Lud- 
gershall drum. Mompesson 
made it his bedroom in order 
to watch, but at the end of a 
second month, although the 
trouble had in no way abated, 
he was a8 ignorant of its cause 
as on the day when it started. 

He began to think a good 
deal about the vagabond 
drummer. 

The summer came and passed 
into autumn, but the advancing 
year brought no relief to the 
persecuted family. The haunt- 
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ing had long ceased to be 
matter of nocturnal noiges 
alone, although the 

continued, commonly tapping 
out the well - remembered 
marching tunes of the civil 
war. Scratchings were heard 
under the children’s beds as if 
made with iron claws, and 
often the children were lifted 
into the air as they lay in bed, 
Mr Oragg, the minister of Tid- 
worth, came in with some of the 
neighbours one evening and 
tried to lay the ghost. While 
the worthy minister prayed in 
the children’s room there were 
no disturbances, but immedi- 
ately after he had ceased the 
chairs began to move about of 
their own accord, the children’s 
shoes were thrown across the 
room, and a bedstaff was flung 
at Mr Cragg, hitting him 
lightly on the leg. On some 
nights the drumming and ham- 
mering were so loud that people 
away in the village heard it, 
but it was observed that how- 
ever loud the noises might be, 
none of the Mompessons’ dogs 
ever stirred or emitted even 
80 much as a growl. Some- 
times the haunting took a 
gentler and even a humorous 
form. In Ohbristmas week old 
Mistress Mompesson, the mas- 
ter’s mother, who lived with 
the family, had talked in the 
village of the old belief that 
fairies left, money behind them, 
and had said she wished that 
the family ghost would leave 
a few guineas to make amends 
for all the trouble it had given. 
That night the chinking of 
money was heard all over the 
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pouse, but in the morning 


none was found. Only old 
Mistress Mompesson was re- 
minded of the visitation when 
she found her clothes strewn 
about the bedroom and her 
Bible lying among the ashes in 
the grate. 

A few weeks later, in Janu- 
ary, a young gentleman in a 
glerical habit rode into the 
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village and presented himself 
to Mr Mompesson as Joseph 
Glanville, of Bath. He spoke 
of his keen interest in super- 
natural happenings, and begged 
that Mr Mompesson would be 
so good as to allow him to stay 
at his house overnight and see 
for himself something of what 
went on there. Mr Mompesson 
consented readily. 


I. 


The Mompesson household 
found nothing to surprise them 
in Joseph’s visit, for they 
had already entertained other 
strangers who had come to the 
house for the same purpose. 
The tidings of the Tidworth 
ghost, which had now continued 
its activities almost without 
intermission for the space of 
nine months, had spread far 
and wide. News travelled 
slowly but none the less surely, 
and Mr Mompesson’s affair had 
achieved a notoriety in England 
that was out of all proportion 
to the attention which kindred 
stories receive today. At 
present, for instance, if a ghost 
plays pranks in a chimney 
at Saragossa, newspapers and 
broadcasting stations will 
within a few hours, in brief 
half-humorous announcements, 
inform all mankind of its per- 
formances; the ghost in the 
chimney provides a subject 
for a few jokes in railway 
trains, for a psychical discussion 
here and there, and then it is 
heard of no more, because 
men’s interest in it is ex- 


hausted. In 1661 there was a 
song which was popular in the 
streets and taverns, beginning, 
‘“* Hey ho! The Devil is dead ! ” 
It reflected the Restoration 
spirit and the scepticism that 
was percolating through from 
the higher classes of society, 
but it expressed only half a 
truth ; when the devil began 
to throw chairs about and to 
cause @ distinct smell of sul- 
phur at Tidworth, the tavern 
vocalists stopped singing and 
went home rather earlier than 
usual, Joseph Glanville had, 
in fact, made no mistake 
when he had hailed with 
joy the story of the Tid- 
worth drummer as something 
that would at last compel 
the attention of the sceptics 
everywhere. 

News of what was happening 
to the Mompessons came to 
London and was heard at 
Court. The Master of the 
King’s Hawks heard the tale 
from a friend newly returned 
from Bath, and passed it on 
to his acquaintance, the Master 
of the Buckhounds, who, meet- 
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ing the Huntsman for the 
Harriers, related the affair to 
him. He, dining with one of 
the Equerries of the Hunting 
Stable, told him the story, 
and by him it was passed on to 
the principal Equerry of the 
Crown Stable, who told his 
three colleagues in that de- 
partment. Thence it travelled 
to one of the Sewers to the 
Person in Ordinary, who told 
the Carver, who related these 
events to the Cupbearer. The 
Cupbearer told the Geographer- 
Royal, who told the Master of 
the Revels, who told the King’s 
Hydrographer, who passed it 
on to his friend, the Court 
Historiographer. Of course, the 
affair came to the ear of the 
Master of the Ceremonies, and 
went from him to one of the 
Grooms of the Privy Chamber. 
The other five Grooms heard 
it from his lips, and spread the 
story among the Gentlemen 
Ushers of the Privy Chamber. 
It was being discussed among 
the Quarter-Waiters in Ordi- 
nary, and was a subject of 
gossip among the six Pages of 
the Bedchamber, as a result 
of which every one of the dozen 
Grooms of the Bedchamber was 
soon familiar with the circum- 
stances. One of them told the 
Treasurer of the Chamber, who 
told the Keeper of the Privy 
Purse; from him it came to 
the ear of the Vice-Chamber- 
lain, who told the third Gentle- 
man of the Bedchamber, who 
told the Lord Chamberlain. 
The Lord Chamberlain thought 
the tale worth relating that 
evening to the Groom of the 


Stole, and the next day the 
Groom of the Stole told the 
story to His Majesty. 

The degree to which the 
ghost story had taken hold of 
the imagination of the Court 
can be judged from the fact 
that King Charles despatched 
two of his courtiers to Tidworth 
with orders to spend a night 
in Mr Mompesson’s house and 
to bring back a report of any- 
thing they saw and heard 
during that night. Those who 
are interested in the study of 
spiritualistic phenomena in the 
present day have said that 
mediums sometimes complain 
that the presence of sceptically 
minded persons interferes with 
the manifestations, and it is 
quite possible that King 
Charles’s courtiers arrived to 
carry out their commission at 
Tidworth with a strong pre- 
disposition towards what 
Joseph Glanville called sad- 
ducism. In any case, the 
house was as peaceful during 
their night’s stay as any other 
home in the village, and no 
doubt they turned their horses’ 
heads towards London the next 
morning smiling at Tidworth 
and its ghost. 

Mr Mompesson told Joseph 
of the courtiers’ recent visit, 
and the young parson found it 
difficult to hide his disappoint- 
ment when he heard how every- 
one had spent a peaceful night. 
He guessed how the unbelievers 
in the Court and the capital 
would be jubilant when the 
investigators returned to say 
that all was a mere country 
legend, and that nothing had 
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disturbed them in the haunted 
house. 

“1 know them, Master Mom- 
pesson; I know them 1”? he 
said. “ They will affirm con- 
fidently that a thing was never 
done because it was not done 
at such a particular time. They 
will say that nobody ever saw 
what this man or that did not. 
Tig bad logic, Master Mom- 
pesson, to conclude in matters 
of fact from a single negative, 
and such a one against numer- 
ous affirmatives.”’ 

Mompesson nodded sympa- 
thetically, and Joseph went 
on— 

“ By the same way of reason- 
ing, I may infer that there 
were hever any robberies done 
on Salisbury Plain, Hounslow 
Heath, or the noted places, 
because I have often travelled 
all those ways and yet was 
never robbed. Aye, and the 
Spaniard inferred well that 
said there was no sun in 
England, because he had been 
six weeks here and never saw 
it! That is the common argu- 
ment of those that deny the 
being of apparitions, Master 
Mompesson. They say they 
have travelled all hours of the 
night and never saw anything 
worse than themselves—which 


_ may well be—and thence they 


conclude that all pretended 
apparitions are fancies or im- 
postures. Why do not such 
arguers conclude that there 
was never a cut-purse in Lon- 
don, because they have lived 
there many years without being 
met with by any of those 
practices ? The trials of assizes 
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and attestations of those that 
have—if they will be just— 
ought to move their assent no 
more in this case than in that of 
witches and apparitions, which 
have the very same evidence.’’ 

If the courtiers had spent a 
dull night down at Tidworth, 
Joseph’s night there was by 
no means lacking in ghostly 
entertainment. The phantom 
drummer, possibly encouraged 
by the visitor’s enthusiastic 
interest, gave of his best and 
offered his full variety pro- 
gramme. The maid who had 
put the children to bed came 
down soon after eight o’clock 
to say that the disturbances 
had begun, and Joseph, with 
Mompesson and another visitor, 
went up to the room. They 
heard a loud noise of scratching 
going on behind the bed, as if 
someone with long nails were 
scratching the bolster. The 
two little girls in the bed had 
their hands outside the bed- 
clothes, and it was plain, there- 
fore, that the noise was not 
being made by them. When 
Joseph thrust his hand behind 
the bolster the scratching broke 
out against another part of the 
bed, but it returned to the 
bolster as soon as he took his 
hand away. Having been told 
that the ghost would imitate 
sounds, Joseph tried scratching 
a certain number of times on the 
bed, and the unseen hand 
always gave the same number 
of scratches when he had 
finished. He looked under the 
bed and tapped the panelling 
at its head, but all without 
result. Something inside the 
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bed seemed to be panting like 
a dog out of breath, but when 
the investigators placed their 
hands on the spot there was 
nothing there; they noticed 
that the noise of this panting 
was so strong that it shook the 
glass in the casements. At 
one moment Joseph caught 
sight of something which he 
thought might be a rat or a 
mouse moving inside a linen 
bag that hung from another bed, 
but when he grasped the mouth 
of the bag and ran his hand 
downwards he found nothing. 
Joseph and his companion 
slept that night in the bed- 
room where the drumming had 
first begun. At breakfast they 
confessed that they had had a 
better night’s rest than they 
had expected, but they said it 
had not been altogether undis- 
turbed. About four in the 
morning there had come a 
loud knocking at the bedroom 
door, and when they called to 
ask who was there no answer 
had been given them. Only 
when Joseph had at last cried 
out, “In the name of God, 
who is it, and what would 
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you have?” both the men ip 
the bed had thought that , 
voice outside answered, “ Noth. 
ing with you,” and thereupon 
the rapping had ceased. Their 
host showed no surprise, but 
he assured them that it wag 
none of the occupants of his 
house who had roused them; 
the servants, he said, were all 
abed until he had called them 
up, and that was past sunrise, 

Joseph left Tidworth that 
morning, after Mompesson had 
promised to write and tell him 
of any further occurrences in 
the house. Only one more inci- 
dent marked his visit to Tid- 
worth, but Joseph, in his 
present state of heightened 
imagination, was quite pre- 
pared to see in it new evidence 
of witchcraft. His man-servant 
approached him with 4 troubled 
look— 

‘¢ Your horse is all of a sweat, 
master, and looks as if he had 
been rid all night,’’ the man said. 

As Joseph rode down the 
gentle slope of Salisbury Plain 
the horse fell lame, and although 
it carried him home it died 
within three days. 


IV. 


John Mompesson wrote at 
intervals. The house, he re- 
ported, was still much plagued. 
On one night a curious light 
was seen to burn in the chil- 
dren’s bedroom, and a voice 
was heard crying, “ A witch, 
@ witch!’ at least a hundred 
times. On another night a 
man-servant in the house had 


seen a great shape standing | 
at the foot of his bed, with 
two red and glaring eyes fixed 
steadily upon him. An iron 
pike was placed in Mr Mom- 
pesson’s bed, and an unsheathed 
knife was fixed upright in old 
Mistress Mompesson’s. The 
children were haunted con- 
tinually ; they were lifted up 
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from their beds, their legs 
were beaten against the bed- 
posts, and the sheets strewn 
with ashes. A visitor who had 
come to see the ghost found all 
his money turned black in his 
pockets, and for several nights 
the house appeared to be beset 
py seven or eight figures in 
the shape of men who, when 
Mompesson fired a pistol from 
a window, shuffled away to- 
gether into an arbour. To 
Joseph Glanville every letter 
from the Wiltshire village was 
a document of the highest 
value, a fresh store of ammuni- 
tion to use in his war against 
atheism. He kept every letter 
and pored over these strange 
reports in his room at nights, 
until he could fancy that he 
saw red, glaring eyes where 
the candlelight glimmered in 
the dark wainscotting. On the 
lattice window of that old 
house in Bath the branch of a 
tree beat rhythmically in the 
winter wind like the light 
tapping of a drum, and as the 
young parson sat listening he 
could sometimes fancy that 
he heard it tapping the old 
‘points of war,’ the marching 
tunes to which the armies of 
the King and of the Parliament 
had trudged to and fro about 
England in the bygone days of 
battles. Joseph had been only 
eight years old when he had 
watched Lord Essex’s cavalry 
and foot-soldiers go past his 
home on their way into Corn- 
wall—that march which had 
ended to the joy of all good 
royalists in the surrender at 
Lostwithiel—but still he could 
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remember the tunes the drums 
had tapped out as the soldiers 
went past in column of fours. 
A boy of eight does not easily 
forget his first sight and sound 
of war. It was long years 
since those old marching tunes 
had sounded on English ears, 
and the lilt of them was fading 
out of English memories, except 
in a house in Wiltshire where 
the drum still nightly beat to 
war. 

It spoke highly for the powers 
of endurance of John Mom- 
pesson and his family that 
throughout the long ordeal they 
never abandoned their home. 
Although the children were 
sent away from time to time 
to stay with friends, Mom- 
pesson and his wife and mother, 
with their servants, remained. 
All through that year the 
haunting went on, until an- 
other winter had come and 
passed. In the spring of 1663 
an event happened which threw 
the family into a great state 
of excitement. The vagabond 
drummer turned up again in 
that neighbourhood. As soon 
a8 Mompesson knew that the 
drummer had been seen in 
those parts, he acted. He had 
him traced and arrested, and 
thrown into gaol at Salisbury 
on a charge of witchcraft. It 
appeared that during the pre- 
vious year the fellow had been 
taken up at Gloucester for 
thieving and condemned to 
transportation. According to 
the tale that now began to 
be told, when the drummer 
was taken on board ship for 
transportation he had told the 
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sailors that he was a wizard, 
and had threatened to raise 
great storms on the voyage 
unless they put him ashore, so 
that the frightened mariners 
had made haste to help him 
to escape before they sailed. 
It was the sort of tale to find 
ready acceptance among the 
Tidworth folks at that time, 
and it could at least be pointed 
out in favour of it that the 
drummer had come back to 
the neighbourhood, a free man. 

When the trial came on at 
Salisbury assizes, Joseph again 
rode up from Bath. It would 
have required much to keep 
him away from the court-house 
at Salisbury on that day; for 
it was the battle-ground on 
which believers and unbelievers 
would meet, and the issue of 
the contest concerned him 
closely. Mompesson was there 
in court, and Mr Cragg, the 
minister at Tidworth; many 
of Mompesson’s neighbours had 
come to testify to what they 
had seen, and the court-house 
was packed with folk from all 
the country round. The room 
buzzed with low-voiced talk, 
mostly in the dialect of the 
countryside, but there were 
many more eminent persons 
than the villagers also present 
in the court. There was Sir 
Thomas Mompesson from Wil- 
ton, a relation of the com- 
plainant ; Sir Joseph Ash from 
Downton ; Mr Will Ashburn- 
ham and Mr George Leg, who 
had ridden over from Ludgers- 
hall, because the whole strange 
business had had its beginning 
in that place; and Sir George 


Grubham How from Hindon, 
The whisper went round that 
the tall man with the long 
plume in his hat, whose face 
nobody knew, had come down 
from London, and that when 


the trial was ended he would . 


ride back there to tell all about 
it to His Majesty himself (God 
bless him !), who was waiting 
to hear the whole story. The 
magnificence of the stranger's 
plumed hat was the only frag- 
ment of evidence in support 
of this rumour, which every- 
one nevertheless believed im- 
plicitly, and there was much 
craning of necks and peering 
round shoulders in order to 
stare at the stranger, until the 
entrance of the accused drum- 
mer drew the eyes of everybody 
in another direction. 

The charge against the pris- 
oner was read amid an 
expectant hush in the court- 
room. The prisoner was ac- 
cused by John Mompesson, 
upon the ground that he did 
quondam malum spiritum nego- 
tiare, that he had had dealings 
with malign powers. He was 
indicted upon that statute of 
King James in which it was 
laid down that to feed, employ, 
or reward any evil spirit is 
felony. Mr Mompesson gave 
his evidence. He told of all 
the troubles that had befallen 
himself and his household since 
the day, more than two years 
earlier, when he had first set 
eyes on the drummer at Lud- 
gershall. Much of what he 
told was already known to 
the listening crowd, in some 
cases by personal experience 
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and in the case of many more 
py hearsay, for the nightly 
happenings at Tidworth had 
long been the chief topic in the 
taverns for many miles around. 

“These things,” Mr Mom- 
pesson said when he had ended 
his account, ‘I conceive im- 
possible to be done by any 
natural agents—as the motion 
of chairs, stools, and bed-staves, 
nobody being near them; the 
peating of drums in the air over 
the house in clear nights, and 
nothing visible; the shaking 
of the floor and strongest parts 
of the house in still and calm 
nights, with the several other 
things of the like nature.” 

At the end of his evidence 
the listeners had a surprise. 
He was asked whether any 
communication had passed be- 
tween him and the prisoner 
since the drummer’s arrest. 

Mompesson bowed his head. 
“ Aye,’”’ he replied, “‘ for when 
the fellow saw me in earnest 
he sent to me from the prison. 
He said that he was sorry for 
my affliction, and if I would 
procure him leave to come to 
my house, in the nature of an 
harvest-man, he did not ques- 
tion but he should do me good 
as to that affair.” 

The court held its breath. 

“What answer gave you, 
Master Mompesson?” the 
judge asked. 

“T sent answer that I knew 
he could do me no good in any 
honest way, and therefore re- 
jected it.’ 

John Mompesson sat down, 
and other witnesses followed. 
There were plenty of the Tid- 


worth villagers and servants 
present in that room who could 
themselves have given witness 
to odd things they had seen 
and heard at the Mompessons’ 
house, but none of them was 
called. It was thought that 
only the evidence of men of 
higher standing and of better 
education would weigh with 
the court, and the only two 
witnesses who were called upon 
to confirm Mompesson’s story 
were William Maton and Walter 
Dowse, both men of substance 
and repute in the neighbour- 
hood. After them the minister, 
John Cragg, told the court of 
the night when he had tried 
in vain to exorcise the demon. 
Once more the greater part of 
what they told was familiar 
to many who listened to them, 
but when the last witness of 
all stood up in court his face 
was unknown to most, and 
another little quiver of ex- 
pectancy passed through the 
room. 

“Your name is Thomas 
Avis ? ” 

‘¢ Aye, your honour.”’ 

“And you are servant to 
Master Thomas Sadler of North 
Wiltshire ? ” 

‘* Aye, your honour.”’ 

“Did you visit the prisoner 
when he lay in gaol at Glou- 
cester, waiting trial for a 
felony ? ” 

“*T did so, your honour.” 

** What said he to you then?” 

‘“* He asked me what news in 
Wiltshire, to which I answered 
that I knew of none. Then 
asked he, looking at me curious 
like, had I heard naught of a 
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gentleman’s house that was 


troubled with the beating of 
I said that if that 
were news, I had surely heard 


drums ? 


enough of that.”’ 

“Now, think duly upon ’t, 
Avis, and say what words the 
drummer spoke then.”’ 

The witness looked down- 
wards, scratched his head, and 
kept silence for a minute. 
Then he looked up and an- 
swered slowly, as if he brought 
the words with difficulty out 
of the well of old memories— 

“He says, ‘Aye, it were 
because he took my drum from 
me. If he had not taken away 
my drum, that trouble would 
never have fallen on him, and 
he shall never have his quiet 
again till I have my drum, or 
satisfaction from him.’ ” 

There could be heard in the 
court-room the sharp intaking 
of breath, and then a rustling 
and a shuffling of feet as people 
prepared themselves to hear 
what should follow this. 

‘‘ Said the prisoner, ‘ He shall 
have drumming enough’? ”’ 
the prosecutor prompted his 
witness. 


Of course, the evidence 
against the drummer had been 
rather meagre. All the sworn 
statements about the furniture 
at Tidworth running around of 
its own accord, and about the 
drummings and scratchings and 
pantings and purrings, were 
nothing to the point unless it 
could be shown that the pris- 
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“Nay, that’s more than J 
heard him speak.’’ 

The sergeant-at-law dropped 
the subject, and led the witness 
back to earlier years. He 
drew from Avis the fact that he 
and the drummer had served 
together under Oliver Crom. 
well, and that in those days 
the drummer had often talked 
to him of an old fellow he 
knew who was reputed a wizard, 
from whom he had borrowed 
many strange books. With 
that the evidence ended. The 
prisoner had kept silence 
throughout the trial. 

The jury were a long while 
bringing in their verdict, and 
it became plain to the waiting 
court that they were finding 
difficulty in coming to an 
agreement. When at last 
they returned, they pro- 
nounced the drummer “ Not 
guilty.”’ 

One of the most notorious 
trials for witchcraft that had 
been staged in England for 
many a year had resulted in 
the acquittal of the prisoner. 
Joseph Glanville rode home in 
a very troubled mind. 


oner was behind them all. On 
that question the prosecution 
could produce nothing except 
some dark threats which the 
drummer was alleged by one 
witness only to have spoken in 
Gloucester Gaol, and the vague 
offer which the fellow had 
made to help Mr Mompesson 
if that gentleman would pro- 
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cure his release from prison. 
It was not very much, but 
there had been a time not so 
many years before when it 
would have been enough to 
send @ man to his death, and 
the result of the trial does 
suggest that a more rational 
attitude towards the thing 
called witchcraft had made 
great headway in the England 
of the year 1663. The acquittal 
would perhaps have been less 
significant than it was if the 
drummer had been an old 
Royalist soldier; for in the 
Restoration years there was 
much less prospect of a Round- 
head’s winning the sympathy of 
any jury. 

The news of the outcome of 
the trial was hailed with delight 
by those who scoffed at the 
supernatural, and in London 
the tale was soon going about 
that John Mompesson, and the 
parson from Bath, had arranged 
the whole affair between them. 
When Mompesson visited Lon- 
don a little later and attended 
at Court, the report went that 
he and the King had talked 
over the business at Tidworth, 
and that Mompesson had ad- 
mitted to His Majesty that it 
was all a trick. The disturb- 
ances had ceased finally at 
Tidworth soon after the trial, 
but that, of course, proved 
nothing either way. 

It was natural that Joseph 
Glanville, at home in Bath, 
should be troubled in his mind. 
He could not understand how 
the Salisbury jury could have 
refused to believe that witch- 
craft had been used by the 


drummer against the Mom- 
pessons, when it was so plain 
to him that the black art had 
been most devilishly practised 
upon that house. It was more 
sadly than bitterly that he 
pictured to himself the com- 
placency of the sceptics against 
whom he had striven, and in 
imagination heard them boast- 
ing that witchcraft was an 
exploded superstition and pity- 
ing himself and his friends for 
their self-deception. His spirit 
grew clouded when he thought 
of it, and that ‘‘ quick, warm, 
spruce, and gay fancy,” which 
his Oxford contemporary, 
Anthony Wood, had so ad- 
mired, was for a time dulled 
by heavy disappointment. 
However, when the news 
reached him that the wits of 
the Court and city were actu- 
ally charging him—and not 
only him but Mompesson, who 
had suffered so much—with 
wantonly contriving all that 
had happened, and trying to 
delude men into a false belief 
by a cheat, he was at last 
roused to anger. The spirit 
that had made him the cham- 
pion of a losing cause rose once 
more in arms. 

Two friends, both, like him- 
self, in holy orders, sat with 
him by the fire, talking over 
these things. One was a man 
in middle age, bordering on 
fifty, a deep scholar and of a 
very serious mind; he came 
from Cambridge, and his name 
was Henry More. The other 
was @ young German from the 
Palatinate, Anthony Horneck 
by name; he was a few years 
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younger than Joseph, and had 
@ month ago taken his Master’s 
degree at Oxford. The three 
men had something more in 
common than the profession of 
the Church, scholarly tastes, 
and a university background. 
The thing which linked them 
together was their profound 
interest in the cult of witch- 
craft. Their faith in witches 
was a8 absolute as that of any 
rustic in a lonely village, but 
it was not, like his, an un- 
reasoning faith. By their own 
processes of argument, these 
three had convinced themselves 
that witches were. It must in 
justice be said that they were 
cleverer men than many of 
those who scoffed. 

“ The hag-advocates are say- 
ing ’tis a trick of mine and of 
Master Mompesson,” Joseph 
said bitterly. The term ‘ hag- 
advocate ’ was a favourite one 
with all of them when they 
spoke of their opponents, al- 
though to modern ears the 
name suggests rather a be- 
liever in witches than one who 
held the opposite view. 

Doctor More sat back in his 
chair with his legs crossed and 
hands placed finger-tip to 
finger-tip. He looked at his 
friend sympathetically. 

*“* Heed them not,’ he ad- 
vised. ‘‘ People of such sort 
are very horribly afraid to 
believe that any spirit exists, 
lest it should turn out in the 
end that there be a devil, and 
an account to be settled after 
this life is done. That is why 
they are so impatient of any- 
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thing that implies the reality 
of a demon.” 

Anthony Horneck stretched 
out a somewhat too fleshy leg 
until his foot rested on the 
wooden fender, and thought. 
fully regarded the gleaming 
buckle of his shoe. Their host 
had produced from his pocket 
a folded sheet of paper, and 
now began to spread it upon his 
knee. 

“We are to believe nuzzing 
but what we haf seen—zat is 
ze false rule which it is become 
modish to follow in zese days,” 
Horneck began, speaking with 
all the impatience of a youthful 
intellectual and with a dis- 
tinctly foreign accent. “ Men 
hug zat rule as their sacred 
anchor——”  /JDoctor More, 
who was precise in his talk, 
winced at the simile, but Hor- 
neck went on without noticing 
him: ‘If some few melan- 
choly monks or old women 
had seen ghosts and appari- 
tions, we might suspect it to 
be nuzzing but ze effect of a 
disordered imagination, but 
men of all religions and all 
ages haf been forced to acknow- 
ledge ze truth of such occur- 
rences.”’ 

“The huffers say Master 
Mompesson and I have acknow- 
ledged the business to be 4 
mere trick or imposture,” 
Joseph reiterated, still brood- 
ing on the personal affront. 

“What paper is that?” 
More asked. 

“Tis a letter that has 
reached me today from Mom- 
pesson. He saith that many 
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have asked him whether he 
did confess to His Majesty 
that all was a cheat of his own 
devising. But he saith that, 
if it were 80, it would make of 
him @ liar and a perjurer, 
seeing what evidence he gave 
upon his oath at the trial. 
He concludeth thus——” 
Joseph turned back to the 
letter and read aloud John 
Mompesson’s concluding words : 
“¢Tf the world will not 
pelieve it, it shall be indif- 
ferent to me, praying God to 
keep me from the same or 
the like affliction. And al- 


though I am sure this most 
damnable lie does pass for 
current amongst one sort of 
people in the world, invented 
only, I think, to suppress the 
belief of the being either of 
God or devil; yet I question 


not but the thing obtains 
credit enough amongst those 
whom I principally desire 
should retain a more charitable 
opinion of me than to be any 
way a deviser of it, only to be 
talked of in the world, to my 
own disadvantage and _ re- 
proach.’ ”’ 

A draught of wind swept 
into the hot room through 
some undiscovered cranny and 
blew the candle flames about, 
while the three men who de- 
fended the belief in witches sat 
for a few moments in silence. 
Doctor More sighed. He was 
thinking of the house empty, 
swept and garnished, and re- 
flecting that if the devil who 
presided over the witches’ Sab- 
baths had been driven out, the 
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seven worse devils of scepticism 
and all its brood of attendant 
evils must assuredly enter in. 

“What of your book of 
philosophical — considerations 
touching this matter of witch- 
craft? Have you not yet 
made an end of it?’ he asked 
Joseph. 

“It shall go to the printer 
next year, I trust,’ Joseph 
replied. ‘* My friend, Master 
Robert Hunt, hath lately sent 
me a new packet of notes of 
the evidence given against cer- 
tain witches in these parts. 
There be two women at Brew- 
ham which have confessed to 
having dealings with a man 
in black, whom I take to be 
the devil, and to having made 
for him wax and clay figures 
into which he stuck thorns. 
True, the case is not yet 
through, but both the women 
are like to be burned, or at 
the least sent to prison. I 
shall add that narrative to 
the others I have writ, and 
then I will send the book forth 
into the world.” 

“Aye, and the world will 
read your book, no doubt— 
but it will read it for your 
stories more than for your 
arguments, I fear,’’? More re- 
marked. 

Joseph’s expression made it 
plain how extremely distaste- 
ful this thought was to him. 
There was nothing he desired 
less than to win repute as a 
mere teller of tales. 

“Tt is a matter of very little 
credit to be a relator of stories, 
and I, of all men living, have 
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the least reason to be fond of 
the employment,’’ he said. “I 
never had any faculty in telling 
of a story.” 

Presently the two younger 
men began to smoke pipes, 
but the fumes of the tobacco 
did not bring their usual feeling 
of contentment and good- 
humour. <A long and depress- 
ing silence descended on the 
three friends. They had be- 
come very conscious of the 
changing world about them. 
To these three grave, scholarly 
men it seemed that a people 
who jeered at witches would 
soon be jeering at everything, 
and what was to become of 
England then ? 

In the street outside the 
window a voice, hoarse and 
loud and incommoded by hic- 
coughs, was suddenly raised in 
the first line of a song— 


“Hey ho! The Devil is dead!” 
sang the voice, the owner of 


which was now, doubtless, 
stumbling home after roaring 
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the same defiance at the rafters 
of some neighbouring tavern, 
To the three men indoors it 
seemed to confirm their fore- 


bodings. 
‘‘Sadducism celebrates _ its 
victory,’’ Doctor More re- 


marked in a sombre tone. 

The young German moved 
forward and kicked at a log 
that lay in the hearth, so that 
@ shower of sparks rushed 
upwards into the black chimney 
like a swarm of witches rid- 
ing the night, only to vanish 
as something that had never 
been. 

“6 Sadducismus triumphatus,” 
he remarked thoughtfully. 
“‘Zere is a name for your 
book, Joseph, nicht wahr?” 

Joseph shrugged his shoul- 
ders indifferently, but a moment 
afterwards, as if Horneck’s 
suggestion had struck him as 
worthy of some future con- 
sideration, he reached for quill 
and inkhorn and wrote the 
words upon the back of John 
Mompesson’s letter. 
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LEAN YEARS, FAT YEARS, AND CHAOS. 


BY P. W. RAINIER. 


I HAVE always carried 
pleasant memories of Mace- 
quece — heaven alone knows 
why; for its reputation was 
worse than that of almost any 
place in Africa—a dirty little 
town in Mozambique, at the 
foot of the great Rhodesian 
Escarpment. It had an appal- 
ling death-rate, and its only 
diversion, apart from rampant 
vice, was the bi-weekly passing 
of the passenger train from 
Salisbury to Beira, and vice 
versa. 

Possibly the pleasant mem- 
ories are those of youth, rather 
than of Macequece itself, not 
only my own youth, but that 
of a Continent. Africa, that 
ancient Courtesan, had renewed 
her youth. Like a woman with 
a past she sought to hide the 
memories of those races she 
had long ago beguiled—so long 
ago that history knows them 
not. With a veil of forest she 
shrouded the ruins of their 
cities and the scars their mines 
had made upon her face. 

From the Limpopo to the 
Nile, she stretched herself before 
us, inviting, five million square 
miles of playground, where the 
big game ran in thousands, and 
many native tribes knew the 
white man as @ rumour only 
and had never seen his face. 

Five million square miles of 
playground for youth was ours, 
® school for young men, where 
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they might learn their manhood 
while they gambled it against 
death in a hundred forms, 
while they planted the White 
Man’s dominion among savage 
tribes, savage beasts, and still 
more deadly climates. 

That sounds a little affected, 
as though we were a crowd of 
Kipling’s heroes, carrying the 
White Man’s Burden. We 
were not a bit like that really— 
just a hard-bitten, hard-drink- 
ing, hard everything crowd of 
youngsters, whose philosophy 
of life was necessarily affected 
by the fact that Death stood 
always round the corner, wait- 
ing to pounce—one might meet 
a lion any minute of the 
day or night, and there was 
always the dread blackwater 
fever to take the strongest man 
suddenly if his hour had struck. 

The very first thing that 
happened to me in Macequece 
was the Revolution, I mean the 
Portuguese Revolution. They 
had got rid of the King in 
Portugal by the time-honoured 
and irrevocable method and 
gone Republican, so, of course, 
the Colonies had to follow suit. 

There were some five hundred 
Portuguese inhabitants in Mace- 
quece. They stayed in Mace- 
quece too—one never found 
them far afield. Half a day’s 
march from their Vino Tinto 
seemed to be the limit of their 
habitat. 
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They were about evenly 
divided between the Royalist 
and Republican parties. You 
could have split them up in 
almost the same way by divid- 
ing those who had Government 
jobs from those who had not, 
and wanted them. Those who 
had the jobs were Royalist, 
those who had not were Re- 
publican-Revolutionary. 

If the Revolution had been 
staged for my especial benefit 
it could not have been timed 
better, for it started just as I 
landed in Macequece from the 
Beira-bound train. 

There was a large and excited 
crowd to meet the train when 
I stepped on to the little 
station platform. I carried my 
own baggage. It consisted of 
a toothbrush in my pocket, 
the clothes I stood up in, and 
the rifle slung over my shoulder. 
In those days in Mozambique 
no one travelled far from home 
without his rifle. From the 
Kalahari Desert to the Indian 
Ocean civilisation was repre- 
sented by one narrow strip a 
few miles wide, along the rail- 
way line. Walk off at right 
angles from the railway, almost 
anywhere along that thousand- 
mile strip, and in a few hours 
at most you would be in a virgin 
wilderness and largely depend- 
ent on your rifle for what 
you ate. 

My first inkling that the 
crowd was not there to welcome 
any just such distinguished 
travellers as myself was when 
a little Portuguese tried to 
possess himself forcibly of my 
rifle—I found out later that 


the Republican party was very 
deficient in armament. 

If the Portuguese had de. 
manded my purse, which was 
empty, my shirt, which wag 
ragged, or almost anything 
else I possessed, except my 
trousers, he would probably 
have got them without much 
argument, as I was new to the 
country, and therefore lacking 
in assurance. But not my 
rifle. 

I defended myself vigorously. 
I am by no means @ small man 
—and the Portuguese was—so 
he got the worst of it. 

A couple of little policemen 
now pushed their way through 
the mob which had surrounded 
us and announced their in- 
tention of arresting both of us. 
They represented Law, Order, 
and the Royalist or job-holding 
faction. 

The mob was evidently Re- 
publican. As one man they 
fell on the two policemen and 
took their swords and pistols 
away from them. I took ad- 
vantage of the diversion to 
edge out of the crowd. I was 
looking about for some place 
of refuge when I noticed a 
man beckoning me from the 
veranda of the near-by 
hotel. 

He was a short, sturdy fellow, 
dressed in the usual khaki shirt 
and slacks. Regardless of his 
appearance, which was very 
similar to my own, that of a 
tramp, I made a bee-line for 
him and the shelter of the 
veranda. He had an Anglo- 
Saxon look about him which 
appealed to me as being differ- 
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ent from the Latin mob behind 

e. 

Tate crowd seemed to have 
forgotten me for the moment. 
They went on up the street 
when the train pulled out. I 
could trace their progress as 
they went by the loud shouts 
of viva that they gave off. 
They left behind them two 
sorrowful, dishevelled, and dis- 
armed policemen. 

The veranda once gained, 
my benefactor grabbed me by 
the arm and rushed me inside 
into the bar, which appeared to 
be deserted. 

“ What’s up, Tom ? ”’ 
drawled a voice. I finally 
made out its owner, a lanky 
individual on a deck-chair with- 
drawn into the cool gloom of a 
corner. 

“A riot, Honourable,’ was 
the reply from the man beside 
me. “They tried to pinch 
this chap’s rifle.”’ 

“Who did?’ drawled the 
Honourable. 

“The crowd at the station. 
They’ve started off the Revolu- 
tion. Pinched the guns off 
two bobbies already. They’ll 
loot the bars next. Then the 
fat will be in the fire.”’ 

As though to lend emphasis 
to the statement, a stone 
whizzed by us and smashed 
the big mirror behind the bar. 
The mob was back. 

I was afraid of that mob. 
I began to unlimber my rifle 
and prepare for action, but 
Tom stopped me. 

“Don’t do it, laddie. You’ll 
only land in gaol. This isn’t 
our show. Let’s get upstairs 


to my room and they’ll forget 
about us.” 

This we proceeded to do, 
and he proved to be right. He 
had a corner room from which 
we had an excellent view of 
the street intersection below. 
In a moment or two the Hon- 
ourable joined us; his move- 
ments had been slightly handi- 
capped by a case of whisky 
under one arm and a sack of 
bread over the other shoulder, 
both purloined from below. 
We were now equipped for a 
siege. 

‘¢ What the dickens is all the 
bread for? ’”’? was Tom’s com- 
ment. 

“T brought it for Bill,” was 
the reply. ‘He looks a bit 
young for a straight whisky 
diet.”’ 

Bill isn’t my name, but it 
stuck. I was Bill to the whole 
of Mozambique. It was not till 
years later that someone asked 
my real name. 

The Revolution lasted about 
three days in Macequece. It 
resulted in a glorious victory 
for the Republicans and a 
change of jobs all round. The 
victory was none the less glori- 
ous because it was almost 
bloodless. There was more 
alcohol consumed than powder, 
more vivas flying than bullets. 

We did our part in the good 
work to the best of our ability, 
as far as was consistent with 
our status as benevolent 
neutrals. But at some stage 
of the proceedings —it was 
about the third bottle, I think 
—we found a box of dynamite 
under Tom’s bed. It seemed 
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that he had a mine somewhere 
out in the bush. In those days 
everyone had a hole in the 
ground somewhere and deluded 
himself by thinking it was a 
mine and about to make his 
fortune. 

After the discovery of the 
dynamite, our neutrality be- 
came more belligerent than 
benevolent. We began to dis- 
tribute dynamite bombs among 
the passers-by in the street 
with the strictest impartiality 
as to their politics. We hurt 
nobody, because the fuse always 
fizzled so long that they had 
plenty of warning, although 
several undoubtedly had their 
life span shortened by fright. 
On the whole we enjoyed the 
Revolution thoroughly. 

When the Revolution was 
over I went out with Tom to 
help on his mine. My share 
of the work consisted in shoot- 
ing meat for the camp, while 
Tom and half a dozen boys 
did the actual mining. Un- 
fortunately we were soon 
obliged to close down, the 
output being insufficient to 
keep us in whisky and tobacco, 
almost our only expenses ex- 
cept the dynamite and am- 
munition for my rifle. The 
boys did not seem to worry 
much about pay; if they got 
all the meat they could eat 
they appeared to be satisfied. 

I have mentioned whisky 
s0 much in connection with 
Tom that I may have given a 
wrong impression of the man. 
It is true that Tom drank a lot 
of whisky, but so did all of us, 
when we could get it. It was 
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good for the fever chills, from 
which we all suffered cop. 
tinuously. It was infallible 
against snake-bite—I speak 
from hearsay only, as I do not 
remember that any of us were 
bitten—and we liked it. Three 
good reasons for drinking it, 

Tom was a versatile sort of 
chap. He had been a medical 
student at Guy’s in his youth 
(he was under thirty when I 
knew him). I once helped him 
amputate a man’s leg above 
the knee for gangrene. We 
had a wood-saw and a skinning- 
knife for surgical kit, a bottle 
of whisky for anesthetic, and 
used a red-hot axe-head to 
cauterise the wound because 
we had nothing to tie the 
arteries with. The patient sur- 
vived, a tribute to the toughness 
of the pioneer. 

Tom was always doing the 
unexpected. It was Tom who 
fell into a game-pit and took 
@ pointed wooden stake through 
his thigh. It was Tom who 
killed a full-grown leopard with 
no better tools than a knife. 
But it was Tom who finally 
did the conventional and died 
of blackwater fever on the 
Ruenya River while prospecting 
a Concession there. 

Another of our outstanding 
characters was Chris. He was 
the oldest of the score or more 
South African, Australian, and 
British adventurers who made 
up the foreign colony in Mace- 
quece. He had been one of 
Rhodes’ famous band of pio- 
neers. During the first Matabele 
War Rhodes had sent him on 
@ mission to Lobengula, who 
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kept him prisoner in the royal 
kraal of Buluwayo. Chris used 
to tell gruesome stories of how 
a man was tortured to death 
pefore him daily to shake his 
nerve. He was one of the 
most renowned of the African 
hunters, second in fame only 
to Fred Selous. 

I joined forces with Chris 
once, and learned more about 
the finer points of veld lore 
than I had dreamed existed, 
porn South African though I 
was. I heard that Chris was 
starting on one of his periodical 
elephant hunts, so I begged 
him to take me with him and 
teach me the business. I had 
never hunted elephant, and it 
rather appealed to me as a 
means of making a living. 
Chris was willing enough, pro- 
viding I came under his con- 
ditions. These were that I 
should shoot for the pot, but 
never carry @ rifle when we 
were actually out after elephant. 
I could not see the sense of it, 
surely two rifles were better 
than one. 

“ But I can shoot as straight 
a8 you, Chris,’’ I argued. 

“T know it, sonny,’’ he 
replied. ‘ But shooting buck 
isn’t shooting elephant. I hunt 
elephants for a living, not for 
sport. When I’ve followed a 
herd for a month to get a shot, 
I want the biggest pair of 
tusks. I don’t want any green- 
horn shooting cows and half- 
grown bulls and scaring the 
herd away before I’ve had my 
pick.” 

We were out several months, 
and brought back six fair pairs 


of tusks, which had cost Chris 
just seven shots, a tribute to 
the efficiency of the professional 
hunter. Chris used to crawl 
into the middle of a herd in 
long grass to pick his ivory. 
Then he would drop the tusker 
with a neat upward-ranging 
shot, placed mathematically 
between eye and ear. He 
would spend the next minute 
or two (they felt like ages) 
dodging panic- stricken ele- 
phants, until the herd got its 
bearings and stampeded. That 
is all I have got to say about 
his methods, except that his 
faithful disciple had to crawl 
behind him and emulate his 
movements, UNARMED. Yes, I 
served my apprenticeship as 
an elephant hunter. 

Chris was generous with a 
share of the ivory on our return, 
so I organised an expedition 
of my own. I hunted elephants 
steadily for about a year. But 
the palmy days of elephant- 
hunting were over. There were 
still plenty of elephants, but 
Chris and his kind had taken 
the pick of the herds. A big 
pair of tusks takes long to 
grow, and the big tuskers had 
been picked off while I was stilla 
boy in short trousers. Finally, 
my capital gave out, and I 
turned to less risky pursuits. 

I have already mentioned 
the climate of Macequece as 
being deadly. As though it 
were not enough for humanity 
to be exposed to its rigours, the 
hospital seemed to be in alliance 
with blackwater, malaria, and 
dysentery to boost the death- 
rate of the whites above its 
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normal fifty per cent per 
annum. 

There was @ story current 
that the hospital owned a 
coffin with a false bottom 
through which the corpse was 
dumped into the grave, the 
coffin being used again for the 
next victim. I would not 
vouch for the truth of that, 
although I am prepared to 
believe anything bad about the 
Macequece Hospital of those 
days. The fact remains that 
admission to the hospital was 
almost tantamount to a death 
warrant. The state of affairs 
finally became such a scandal 
that public opinion forced a 
change. The old Portuguese 
doctor went into the discard, 
and with him his male nurses. 
A new Portuguese doctor came 

. and ordered a South Afri- 
can nurse from Capetown. 

She was a little girl, and 
looked very trim in her starched 
uniform. She brought a breath 
of home to our small band of 
exiles. By normal standards, 
I suppose, she was no beauty. 
But most of us had not seen a 
decent white woman for years ; 
to us she was the most beautiful 
thing ever made. 

Gone now were the days 
when a sick man took his 
chance out in the bush at the 
tender mercies of his boys 
rather than face the almost 
certain death in the hospital. 
The latter place became quite 
a@ popular resort. There was 
an immediate epidemic of can- 
didates from our ranks—an 
epidemic only slightly reduced 


by the news from the first- 
comers that nurse considered 
a@ strong dose of calomel gb. 
solutely necessary as a pre 
liminary to any cure, regardless 
of the nature of the complaint, 

However, it was not long 
before we realised that nurse 
was as lonely a8 we were, and 
that we did not have to sham 
sick to talk to her. Tea with 
nurse on the hospital veranda 
became quite a recognised part 
of a visit to town. 

The fact that a proposal of 
malriage became as recognised 
a part of the function as the 
tea things themselves did not 
seem to worry her at all. 
Each and every proposal was 
firmly rejected, but that did 
not prevent the rejected suitor 
from being just as welcome at 
the tea table next time, nor 


’ from trying his luck once more. 


She rejected everyone of us 
countless times. But finally, 
years later, she married the 
manager of the recently opened 
bank. This was after Mace- 
quece had become almost civil- 
ised ; there was no bank there 
in the Lean Years. 

My next venture was five 
hundred miles south of Mace- 
quece, among the Shangani 
tribe. Gungunyama, their late 
king, was rumoured to have 
had his hoard of diamonds 
buried with him when he died. 
We all firmly believed in the 
existence of this hoard—as a 
matter of fact I proved con- 
clusively that it existed—but 
I was unable to find the old 
king’s burial- place. I am 
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willing to bet that if ever 
anyone is lucky enough to 
stumble over the grave, he will 
find the diamonds too. 

The difficulty will be to 
find the grave. After the old 
tyrant died, his body was 
taken away by the witch- 
doctors and buried secretly, as 
was the royal custom. This 
had occurred a dozen years 
before my arrival on the scene, 
and all the witch-doctors con- 
cerned had followed their royal 
master into the beyond. - 

I spent an unsuccessful six 
months on the business, all the 
time hundreds of miles from 
the nearest white man. 

While I was returning, travel- 
ling light with only a couple of 
boys, I heard rumours of a 
white man camped two days 
to the eastward of my line of 
march. Such an opportunity 
of gossip with one of my own 
kind was not to be neglected. 
I turned at right angles to my 
course, and, a couple of days 
later, found a luxurious camp 
of several white tents. 

It would not be fair to give 
the white man’s name, because 
I am convinced that he is the 
original of the tale of the 
Englishman who always dresses 
for dinner when in camp. He 
must be, surely there cannot 
have been two such. I had 
always laughed at the story 
until then, but now I had to 
believe my eyes. He came to 
the dinner table in the big 
dining tent in a smoking-jacket, 
white shirt, black tie, and all 
the trimmings. His only con- 


cession to camp life and tropical 
conditions was a pair of mos- 
quito-boots instead of patent 
leather shoes. 

D—, let us call him D—— 
because it is not the initial of 
his name, was a botanist, 
wealthy enough to be able 
to indulge his hobby to the 
utmost. He was delighted to 
see me, he was almost effusive 
in his welcome, he had recently 
discovered a new species of 
plant and had no one to tell 
about it. He told me about 
it at some Jength, and insisted 
on cracking a bottle of cham- 
pagne to christen his baby with 
a long Latin name—champagne 
in camp in Mozambique ! 

He was only slightly dis- 
couraged when his mess-boy 
reminded him that he had 
drunk the last of the cham- 
pagne a month before. He 
sent a runner off to the nearest 
store for a case, and insisted 
on my remaining till it arrived. 
The nearest store was in Mace- 
quece, a hundred miles away, 
and the runner took ten days 
to return. 

I waited without protest. 
D—— had a good cook, and 
his commissariat was well 
stocked. I had been living for 
months on what I could shoot, 
varied by occasional native 
diet. 

I met D—— several times 
subsequently in my wander- 
ings; he led a nomadic life 
looking for new plants to 
christen. When our routes 
happened to lie together I 
would travel with him. Not 
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only did he keep a good table, 
but he was the soul of hos- 
pitality and a most delightful 
companion. As a fellow travel- 
ler he had only one drawback 
—he was deadly afraid of 
elephants. 

He had had an unfortunate 
experience with a big rogue 
which he had been misguided 
enough to face with nothing 
heavier than a ‘303 rifle. In 
his inexperience he had tried a 
frontal shot, hazardous with 
the best of weapons. By luck 
he had managed to blind the 
brute, but at such short range 
that it had beaten him down 
with a blow of its trunk across 
the loins and temporarily para- 
lysed his legs. He had man- 
aged to drag himself into a 
thick clump of bamboo, where 
he lay for hours with the 
blinded elephant blundering 
about trying to find him. It 
was finally disposed of by his 
boys who had organised a 
rescue party. 

D—— soon recovered, but, 
strangely enough, finally met 
his end by an elephant. It 
happened much later, some- 
where down in the Alto Sabie 
country, though I never heard 
the details of the affair. 

After he had suitably christ- 
ened his new discovery, I 
continued my journey to Mace- 
quece. The day was hot, and 
a8 I neared the town my pace 
quickened at the thought of 
the beer in Human’s Bar. I 
had been so long among the 
Shangani that I had lost count 
of the day of the week—it is 
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doubtful whether I could haye 
sworn with certainty what 
month it was—but I hoped it 
was train day. If it were 
train day there would be ice 
and the beer would be cold, 
with little beads of moisture 
on the bottle when Human 
dumped it on the counter. 

I walked down the street, 
Someone called my name from 
the other side. The Honourable 
was beckoning me into a4 
canteen. 

“What the blazes do you 
want to walk down that side 
for?’’ he asked when our 
greetings were over. 

“Why shouldn’t I? It’s as 
good as this side ; there are just 
a8 many pubs on it,” I argued. 

‘“¢ Because that’s Dick’s side,” 

‘What has Dick to do with 
it?” 

‘* He’s up on the kopje with 
his express and a dose of 
jimjams. He says that’s his 
side and he’s taking shots at 
trespassers.” 

I did not believe him and 
said so candidly. 

He proposed we should order 
@ round of drinks. If anything 
happened to prove his point 
while we were drinking it, the 
round would be on me. Other- 
wise he would pay for it. He 
always was a sporting card, was 
the Honourable. Once that 
drink was served he would 
have about ten seconds in 
which to win his bet, as far 
as my bottle of beer was 
concerned. 

He won, hands down, as it 
happened. Before the drinks 
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were even served, an ancient 
savage strolled out of the forest 
and began to walk down the 
forbidden side of the road. 
Just as he arrived at a point 
opposite us, there was a crash 
of glass, and the window beside 
him splintered at the impact 
of the great express bullet. 

The old fellow jumped several 
feet into the air, straight up. 
I do not know just how he 
managed it, although I have 
seen a leopard reverse himself 
in the same way, but I have a 
distinct recollection of his turn- 
ing about-face in mid-air. I 
know his legs were going 
through the movements of run- 
ning before his feet came to 
earth, When he touched he 
seemed to gain his maximum 
velocity from zero, and shot 
off forestwards with the speed 
of a ricochetting bullet. He 
was lucky ... Dick did not 
often miss ; I suppose his hand 
was @ bit shaky that day. 

I went to the police barracks 
and suggested to the Portuguese 
commandant that he should 
have Dick fetched into hospital 
before he killed someone. I 
was more concerned to get 
treatment for Dick than I was 
for the general public, who were 
mostly niggers and Portuguese, 
and plentiful enough to be able 
to spare one or two of their 
number for Dick’s diversion. 
But the commandant refused 
to risk his men and said plainly 
that it was up to the foreigners 
to see that Dick did no more 
damage. 

As ill-luck would have it, 


the Honourable and I were the 
sole members of our crowd in 
town that day. He and I 
stalked Dick after dark that 
night, jumped him from behind, 
and took his rifle away. We 
had to tie him to bring him 
down, his attack had reached 
the violent stage. With his 
hands tied, we half dragged, 
half carried him to the hospital 
and into the ward. 

‘“ What are you doing to 
poor Dick ? ”’ cried nurse when 
she came out to see what the 
commotion was. 

‘“‘ He’s got the jimjams again ; 
better get him into a strait 
waistcoat,” I explained. 

‘‘ Untie him,’’ she ordered. 

‘¢ You can’t have him loose,”’ 
I expostulated. ‘‘ He’s got the 
D.T.’s and might kill someone.”’ 

‘¢ Untie him at once,’’ ordered 
the little autocrat. 

6c But——’’ 

‘* Who’s running this hospi- 
tal? Untie him.” 

We obeyed, standing by for 
squalls. But Dick was quelled 
by the mere power of the 
female eye, he was quiet as a 
lamb. She had him tapered off 
and in his right mind within a 
week. 

She was a strong-minded girl, 
was nurse, and efficiency itself. 
She could cure a dose of fever 
better than most doctors. But 
at times I was almost glad she 
so consistently refused my offers 
of marriage, although I still 
continued to make them at 
intervals. I like them a bit 
clinging myself, and there was 
nothing of the clinging vine 
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about her, although she could 
walk under my outstretched 
arm without touching it, and 
I have set her two little feet in 
the palm of my hand and held 
her out at arm’s length. 

Poor old Dick. He was the 
typical Remittance Man of 
fiction, with his quarterly re- 
mittance always the signal for 
a bust. The war ended him... 
it ended all his kind. The 
scapegrace younger sons got 
themselves all gallantly killed 

. and there is nothing left 
to remit to anyone nowadays. 
Dick died leading a company 
through the mud of the Somme. 
The Honourable keeps him 
company there, but he took 
the way of the Flying Corps. 

The urge of the pioneer was 
in me now. North, south, and 
east I travelled. To the west- 
ward was Rhodesia, progressing 
by leaps and bounds, already 
passing out of the pioneer stage. 

I stayed in Mozambique, 
the will-o’-the-wisp called 
Fortune always dancing close 
ahead, but just beyond my 
grasp. The land was rich, but 
how could we exploit its wealth ? 
We needed capital, but capital 
passed us by. We would watch 
with wistful eyes the well- 
dressed men on the Salisbury 
train as it halted for a moment 
in Macequece. There was 
capital for Rhodesia—but none 
stayed in Mozambique. 

Finally, years later, I found 
myself prospecting with a 
partner on the Inhamcarara 
River in Gorongoza’s country. 
Shortly after our arrival King 
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Gorongoza went into open ye. 
bellion against the Portuguese, 
He came to visit us first, 
announcing his intention and 
offering us a fancy price for 
our rifles, which we refused to 
sell. 

He guaranteed us immunity 
just the same. He explained 
to us that there were three 
kinds of people—black people, 
white people, and Portuguese. 
He was making war on the 
Portuguese, he said, not against 
the white people, among whom 
he was kind enough to class us. 

We kept our rifles and the 
king kept his word. We were 
on the best of terms with the 
tribe all through the affair, 
although they cut up the Portu- 
guese rather badly before a 
peace was patched up. 

My partner on this occasion 
was Zambezi Jack—the famous 
Zambezi Jack. Little did I 
guess when we lived together 
that he would one day take to 
himself the picturesque name 
of Trader Horn and become a 
best seller. 

We found gold on the Inham- 
carara, but not enough to pay. 
Jack left me to go northwards, 
while I returned to Macequece. 

At this point ends the chron- 
icle of what I have called the 
Lean Years . . . but were they 
really lean ? 

Judged by the standard of 
the reward of wealth for effort 
they were lean enough. 

God knows I had tried, but 
failed of the reward. 

I had lived for years in 
climates that were deadly to 
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the white. Most of my friends 
were dead. Mozambique had 
taken its toll, till only three 
or four remained of the score 
of young adventurers with 
whom I had thrown in my lot 
a few short years before. 

I had travelled thousands of 
miles on foot; tsetse-fly had 
precluded riding, even had I 
had the wherewithal to buy a 
horse. 

I had traversed large areas 
in which the native had never 
seen a white before my advent, 
living most of the time on 
meat and such fare as the bush 
provided. 

I owned nothing but the 
clothes I wore and my rifle, 
not much reward for years of 
hardship... and yet there 
was something on the other 
side of the ledger too. 

A boy, I had stepped on to 
the Macequece station platform 
and into the arms of the 
Revolutionaries. Now I was a 
man. 

Four years of constant exer- 
cise had made me a thing of 
wire and leather; four years 
of alertness had tuned my 
nerves to the same pitch as my 
body. 

Stored in my brain was a 
picture of vast areas of un- 
mapped country, rich in natural 
resources which civilisation 
would one day capitalise. I 
was a welcome guest among 
any of a dozen savage tribes, 
@ dozen savage kinglets counted 
me their friend and brought 
their tribal problems to me to 
solve. 
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Here was material that was 
surely worth something... no 
mean reward for the years that 
were gone. 

The pioneer days in Mozam- 
bique were passing fast. The 
free-lance prospectors were 
making their last trips horizon- 
wards, living by their rifles. 
They were being replaced by 
well-equipped mining engineers 
in the pay of big companies. 
Capital had at last turned its 
eyes to the wealth of the 
Mozambique forests, to the 
gold in the gravels of its river- 
beds and the veins that seamed 
its mountains. 

The men were in demand 
who knew the country ... alas ! 
how few of us were left ! 

My first inkling of this change 
was when I noticed an unusual 
air about the little town as I 
marched up the street with 
slung rifle after my months 
on the Inhamcarara. Several 
strangers were sitting in the 
hotel veranda. They were not 
the ragged, hard-bitten kind 
of stranger we had been used 
to. They were well-dressed, 
paunchy-looking people, the 
kind who shaved every day 
and would play out in an hour 
on the march, or think the end 
of the world had come if they 
had to miss a meal. 

They looked hard at me as 
I brushed by them to the 
bottle of beer old Human had 
fished out of the ice-box as 
soon as he had seen me coming. 
I paid no attention to them, 

they were not my kind, and I 
wanted that beer. I had 
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dreamed of it during the hot 
hours of every day of my 
month’s march from_ the 
Inhamearara. 

However, one of them drew 
his long chair beside mine as 
I sat and drank. He was a 
German, although he spoke 
English so well his accent was 
hardly perceptible. He intro- 
duced himself as the head 
of a big Hamburg trading 
house, famous along the east 
coast. 

“They tell me you know 
this country ? ’’ he queried after 
we had ‘exchanged half a dozen 
remarks. 

“« Pretty well,” I admitted. 

“* How well ? ”’ 

‘‘From the Zambezi to the 
Sabi,from the Rhodesian border 
to the sea.” 

‘* All of Mozambique territory 
in fact ? ” 

I nodded. I had taken a 
liking to the man in spite of 
his paunch. There was strength 
and courage in him somewhere ; 
I could feel it. Not the kind 
of courage that faces the charg- 
ing elephant with steady hand, 
but another sort. His was the 
kind which comes of vision, 
which is the father of new 
enterprise, which sends roads 
creeping Over mountain ranges 
into some new hinterland to 
tap its wealth. 

“ Tell me what you have seen 
in your years here.”’ 

What had I seen? How 
could I tell him? I had no gift 
of speech. What I had seen 
in those years would have taken 
days to tell. 


“It is a rich country?” he 
persisted, in spite of my silence, 

Again I nodded. 

“A rich country, but poor 
men?’ He glanced at my 
ragged clothes. 

I laughed ; I knew he had 
meant no offence. 

“ The country’s rich enough,” 
I told him. 

“ Gold ? ” 

Was there gold! There was 
gold I knew of in a dozen 
river- beds, but it needed 
machinery to work them. There 
was that white quartz reef 
high up, where stately Vengo 
Mountain throws its head eight 
thousand feet skywards as it 
stands guard above the plains, 
the quartz reef whence I had 
once laboriously chipped a 
yellow-veined fragment for a 
love-offering to nurse. There 
was gold in the gravels of 
the Revue Flats, where an 
ancient people had dug a thou- 
sand pits in their search for the 
yellow metal. Those pits were 
dug for Hiram, King of Tyre, 
or so they say, and the gold 
had gone to decorate King 
Solomon’s Temple. 

“Yes, there’s gold, but 
we need roads to bring the 
machinery in to work it.” 

‘‘ Mahogany ? ”’ he asked. 

Mahogany ? What memories 
his questions stirred ! Gazaland 
was the place for that. Had not 
I once travelled a whole week 
among the solemn aisles whose 
pillars shot two hundred feet 
skyward? A whole week with 
the trees so close that I was in 
twilight at mid-day. 
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“Plenty of mahogany,” I 
answered. 

“ Rubber ? ” 

Rubber ? The whole Mpunga 
Forest was a network of the 
Landolphia rubber vine. That 
was where Tom had fallen into 
a game-pit and stuck a hole 
in his thigh. It had been a 
month before he could walk—a 
month alone with a sick man in 
the wet season and only a piece 
of rotting canvas for shelter. 
I had slashed down dozens of 
the vines and painted the 
canvas with the running sap, 
making it waterproof. 

“Yes, there’s rubber.”’ 

It was rubber the German 
was after. I found that out 
by the time we had swilled a 
dozen beers between us, which 
he insisted on paying for. 

He told me a new machine 
had been invented to press the 
rubber from the vine. He had 
bought the patents. Now he 
wanted a rubber Concession. 
Would I go down to Mpunga 
and delimit the boundaries for 
him ? 

It was late before we struck 
a bargain. It seemed to me 
a dream. He had given me a 
salary that I thought fabulous. 
A salary . . . since Chris had 
given me a split on the ivory 
my earnings had been nil, and 
that was years ago. My bill 
with old Human had run since 
then. . . . I asked for an 
advance of cash, and settled 
it before I slept that night. 

I had heard of the luxurious 
safaris of the Kenya plains up 
north, with my own eyes I had 


seen the style in which D—— 
had travelled; never in my 
wildest dreams had I imagined 
that I should be on trek with 
kit like theirs. I left for the 
Mpunga with tents, camp-bed, 
folding canvas chair and bath, 
scores of boxes of tinned lux- 
uries, and a hundred other 
comforts. I had a cook to cook 
my food and a hundred porters 
in my train...I... who 
had thought it luxury to travel 
with half a dozen. 

The Lean Years had gone 
indeed . . . the Fat Years had 
come. 

It was only when I returned 
from the Mpunga that it oc- 
curred to me that the German’s 
Concession might have been 
mine, or I could have made 
him give me half for telling 
him where the rubber grew. 

It did not matter . . . there 
were many other things of 
which I alone had _ the 
knowledge. 

I sold my white quartz reef 
on Vengo Mountain, sold it 
for more money than I had 
ever seen in all my life before. 
I was a capitalist now, with 
money in the newly opened 
bank and a cheque-book in 
my pocket. 

There was talk of another 
railway. The survey crews 
went out. Who could know 
as well as I the course they 
must take to hit the only 
pass through the Chimanimani 
Range ? 

I, too, had vision. I, too, 
had courage to spend my 
wealth, to capitalise the know- 
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ledge the Lean Years had 
given me. 

Far ahead of the survey 
crews I travelled, delimiting the 
land concession I had obtained, 
spending my capital, but with 
a return in sight. 

Every stake the engineers 
drove was another rung in the 
ladder of my ambitions. In a 
few short years trains would 
run where those stakes were 
now being driven. It would 
be my land the passengers 
watched through the windows 
of the trains. My cattle would 
run where the game - herds 
grazed today. My ploughs 
would turn the sod of those 
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rolling grasslands where the 
little native gardens gave two 
bumper crops of maize each year, 

Then the Fat Years were 
gone, in @ breath... and 
Chaos came. 

A'‘month later I was fighting 
Germans in the deserts of 
South-West Africa. When the 
Armistice came the tide of war 
had flung me, like flotsam, half 
a world away. My Concession 
had long since lapsed, through 
my failure to work it, and 
trains run today through the 
land that once was mine, cattle 
graze there, and ploughs turn 
the sod . . . so they tell me. 

I have never gone back. 
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THE HAPPY ISLAND. 


BY LOUIS 


Say! Ain’t it queer as how 
some humans can go plumb 
loco when overtook by trouble ? 
There was Uncle Pedro, Pedro 
de la Quadra, a little runt of a 
white-haired Dago what run 
a restaurant in Chenandilla, 
where the fireflies is as large 
as sea- pheasants, and the 
skeeters is like eagles, and acts 
accordin’. Quiet and inoffen- 
sive he were, just trottin’ round 
in his black alpaca, and seein’ 
his customers wasn’t neglected 
none by his dish-washers, ex- 
hortin’ the fiddler to greater 
efforts, and seein’ everything 
were fine and dandy. Well, 
Uncle he has a daughter, the 
star of the whole remuda, and 
she was that and then some. 
Gosh ! she were a high-stepper ! 
Lips the colour of a busted 
pomegranate, eyes like sloes, 
and a smile like the—like the 
Mona something! Uncle just 
worships the hem of her short 
skirt! One day she slides off 
south, and, unbeknownst to 
anybody, marries a rampageous 
gringo with hair like a fiery 
furnace ! And then, what d’you 
think of this for a nerve? 
They comes back to little old 
Chenandilla, and on their first 
night in the burg they goes to 
Uncle’s, what were crowded 
with folk, and they squatters 
down and orders their chow! 
Course everybody knowed as 
Uncle were some sure dis- 
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tressed, and when folks seen 
’em there was just one mighty 
hush, and even the fiddler goes 
dumb on the strings. Uncle 
weren’t in the room at the time, 
but he camed in just after, and 
hearing the hush he’s some 
puzzled and looks slowly round 
the room. When he seen his 
daughter, and who she were 
settin’ with, he just drawed in 
his breath like as if he’d ice 
on his neck! He just looks 
and looks, and then all hooped- 
up goes slowly out of the 
room. As soon as that door 
Slams there’s conversation and 
enough, but that door opens 
again and in comes Uncle, and 
folks sits quiet with their 
mouths dropped open. Uncle 
goes up to his daughter’s table 
and stays put. The girl looks 
at her father with that gol- 
darned smile, then she look at 
the gringo, and then she laffs, 
loud! Uncle slides a hand to a 
pocket, and before anyone could 
say, ‘Hold your hosses,’”’ he 
whips out a gun and blows his 
brains out! And I just can’t 
see no sense in that! If he’da 
shot the gringo—— ! 

A Chink I knowed, acting as 
food-spoiler on a ranch, he gets 
religion and goes moonin’ 
around, sayin’, ‘‘ Jesus loves 
me.” I’m not arguing as to 
whether he were right or no in 
his facts, but it were sure 
monotonous, and when remon- 
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strated with he gets him a 
Winchester, fills the boss with 
lead, and the foreman, and 
then he drinks a quart can 
of cattle disinfectant and dies 
over about four acres of 
alfalfa. 

Joe Halliday, A.B., and a 
good matelot, runs foul of the 
bo’sun in the China seas for 
expectoratin’ on the bo’sun’s 
nice clean deck. Course the 
bo’sun sloshes him one over the 
earhole, and Joe he whips out 
his sticker and two minutes 
later the bo’sun he’s coughin’ 
up his life in the scuppers. 
Joe takes to the riggin’ and 
goes up the starboard ratlins 
like a leapin’ baboon, and the 
fourth officer, what were 
attracted to the melly, he 
shins up the port side callin’, 
‘Come, Birdie! Come!” Joe 
he gets to the cross-trees first, 
and, changing over to port, 
stands immediate over the 
fourth, who were sure some 
discommoded. The fourth he 
squints up at Joe, and he starts 
to say, “ Halliday ! my man! ”’ 
but don’t get no further, for 
Joe says, “ Ah! Hell!” and 
drops fair plumb on top of 
him, and together in a lovin’ 
embrace they falls into the 
ocean and weren’t seen no more. 

And many more I knowed 
what went plumb loco when 
trouble camed. 

And me? What did I do? 
Me what had been educated, 
and were used to trouble, good 
and plenty ! 

I buried my girl what died 
on that darned island in the 
South Pacific, and I carries her 
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myself up to the top of the 
only mountain there were, and 
there under a great tree what 
had been cut in halves p 
lightning, or busted by 4 
typhoon, I digs her grave, [I 
just kisses her cold lips twice, 
and then I covers her over and 
piles big rocks on top and all 
around. 
comin’ down that mountain, 
but at the foot I seen her 
mother, what I’d drove away 
when she were for comin’ up 
with us, and she give a scream 
when she looked in my face 
and runs off into the bush. 
I goes down to our hut on the 
edge of the lagoon, where 
there were a little stream 
runnin’ through the palms and 
all cluttered up with ferns, and 
I just wanders around lookin’ 
at things, her garden and such- 
like; lookin’ at things and 
not seein’ ’em, but I doesn’t 
dare go inside the hut what we'd 
been so proud of, and where 
we’d been so happy. I stands 
lookin’ out to sea, across the 
lagoon and over the coral reef, 
where the waves were frettin’ 
and moanin’, and the sea- 
birds was callin’ and callin’. 
And then something come over 
me, and I shakes my fists at 
the sky and the forest, and I 
starts cussin’ out aloud and 
blasphemin’, which were sure 
queer, ’cos I doesn’t ordinarily 
favour cussin’. After a whiles 
I goes up above high-water 
limit, and I runs our canoe 
down to the lagoon and seen 
to the gear, and all were hyas 
kloshe. I goes up to the hut, 
and at first I daren’t go in, 


I doesn’t remember: 
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but I makes a effort and 
stumbles inside. I were mighty 
quick ! I wouldn’t look round ! 
I just snatches what I wanted. 
My guns, some chow, green 
eoconuts, my money-belt, and 
that were about all. I hurries 
down to the canoe and I 
flings ’em in, and then goes 
g-runnin’? back, for I knowed 
what I were goin’ to do and 
I wants to get it over. I 
lights me a torch and I goes 
around that hut settin’ fire to 
the tallipot thatch, and it 
‘peared to me as if I were 
standing on one side watching 
some other guy dealing out 
destruction, and I wonders 
why he’s breathing so hard as 
if he’d been a-runnin’ far and 
fast, and why he stops and 
groans. And I seen him go 
right round that hut and then 
he throwed the torch in at the 
open door! Then—then it 
were me, runnin’ down the 
shore to that canoe, and her 
old mother’s there and she 
clutches at me and my feet, 
and I throws her off. I pushes 
out the canoe and jumps 
aboard, and that old woman 
is there again, crying and 
catching hold of the gunnel, 
and I takes her by the wrists 
and flings her away. Then I 
picks up a paddle, and never 
lookin’ back, digs out as if I 
were pursued. I went across 
the lagoon and out through 
the break in the reef and into 
the open sea, and there there’s 
& breeze, so I sets the little 
lateen sail and the canoe goes 
skihiting along almost gunnel 
under. I rounds the head- 
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land, and with the breeze 
dead aft, notches the bow 
plumb in the eye of the setitin’ 
sun. But I never looks back 
and I won’t let myself think ; 
I just watches the sun slippin’ 
down the heavens towards the 
sea. Then whiles after when 
the sun is near sunk, I couldn’t 
help it, I just twists me round 
and stands up, and there, just 
liftin’ above the horizon, is 
the summit of that mountain, 
and I thinks I can see the 
broken tree. I gazes and I 
gazes till the sun’s put out 
his light, and all is vanished, 
gone! And that were the last 
I ever saw of that lonely 
island, which I didn’t rightly 
know the name of, nor where 
it were. All I knowed was 
that it stood all by itself and 
there weren’t no other land 
not in miles. 

With the settin’ of the sun 
the wind drops and fades away 
to nothing, and I lowers the 
sail and makes her snug. I 
fastens the money-belt round 
my waist, and buckles on my 
guns, but with the darkness 
there come thoughts, and that 
were sure hell, so I picks up the 
paddle and digs out till I were 
frazzled, and then I lays me 
down and sleeps. But I weren’t 
to escape thataways, ‘cause 
there were dreams, and them 
dreams was worser nor what 
I'd lived. 

Somewheres in the night 
I’m waked by the canoe buck- 
ing like a broncho, and we're 
shippin’ water, and broadside 
on to the seas. Gosh! how 
she bucked! nigh throwed me 
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overboard! and I wishes she 
had a-done. But I gets her 
around, and slippin’ forrard 
sets a bit of sail, and she just 
ramps along. The moon were 
down, and it were pitch dark. 
Stars there were a-plenty, and 
whiles after they pales, there’s 
light in the sky, and the dawn 
come up. Then I seen that 
everything loose in the canoe 
had been throwed overboard 
by her bucking, and slowly it 
camed to me that there were 
nothing to eat, and worser— 
nothing to drink! Three days 
I had of that! Three almighty 
long days! Throat all clemmed 
up, and tongue swollen! 
Dreamin’ of cool water tinkling 
over rocks in a fern-banked 
stream! And the sun were 
blazin’ down out of a cloudless 
sky, and at nights I tries to 
suck the dew out of the sail. 
On the fourth day, round about 
three hours noon gone, the 
wind stiffens to a quarter gale, 
and the sea gets up, but I’m 
done and can’t seem to take 
no interest. Just a-laying there, 
and with only strength enough 
to keep her head to the seas 
and let her rip. I thinks I 
hears something. Waves break- 
ing on a reef! Dreamin’, I 
reckons! But I forces my 
eyes to open, and then I seen 
land ahead! And I nigh laffed, 
’cause I reckons it’s come too 
late. The canoe is just racin’ 
along, leapin’ from wave to 
wave, and I’m _ wondering 
what'll go first, the sail or the 
stick? All the whiles that 
sound of breaking surf is getting 
nearer and nearer, like big 
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guns firin’. The stick went! 
snapped like a match! and] 
ain’t got enough interest to g0 
forrard and cut it adrift! 
Anyways, what the hell! [| 
looks up, and I geen folks 
standing on a sort of plateau 
above the beach, and they're 
wavin’ and pointin’, and I 
reckons they wants to show 
me where the passage is through 
the reef. I just laffed! We're 
almost on the breakers now, and 
a big roller got a hold of us and 
lifted us, and we seems to go up 
and up—and that were the 
last I knowed. 

When I comes out of the 
blackness, like as your brain 
were feelin’ through a thick 
mist, I’m laying on a bed, and 
I can’t move, and I can’t 
think where I am. I seen it 
were sunlight, and I hears rain 
a-falling, and while I’m won- 
dering why there’s sun and 
rain the blackness closes in on 
me and swamps me down, and, 
though I struggles, I’m forced 
under. 

I come out of the fog again 
later, and I hears the rain, and 
yet there’s sunshine streamin’ 
into the room. I’m puzzlin’ 
over that and over why I 
can’t move, when I hears a 
little sound and knowed I 
weren’t alone. I manages to 
twist my head around a piece, 
and there’s a girl, mother- 
naked, ’cepting a belt round 
her waist, and she’s sticking 
one of them red hibiscus flowers 
in her hair, tryin’ it out to see 
where it looked best, and she 
keeps a-peekin’ into @ large 
mirror. Did you ever see one 
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of them little love-birds preenin’ 


itself on a branch? That’s 
what she were! Then my 
memory jogs itself and a great 
hope leaps up, and I tries to 
put out my arms, but they 
won't move, and I wants to 
call out, but is only able t 

whisper— , 

“ Ha-wheena ! ”’ 

And I don’t know what 
happens, ’cause the blackness 
come down on me. 

Whiles after, and I doesn’t 
know when, I come awake, and 
there’s sunshine and there’s 
rain, and then it percolates to 
my thick head that it weren’t 
rain but only the breeze playin’ 
with the coco-palm leaves, and 
I reckons I did ought to have 
knowed that noise, specially 
seein’ as how And then 
it all camed over me, and I 
remembers things and knowed 
I hadn’t escaped, and I closes 
my eyes and groans in my 
distress. There’s a cool hand 
slipped on my forehead, and I 
opens my eyes. A girl looks 
down on me, and I wants to 
speak to her, but she put a 
finger to her lips and frowns at 
me. I takes another look, and 
I seen she were one of them 
pretty women as has sure got 
to be obeyed, so I kind of 
smiles and holds my hosses! 
She goes away, and I starts 
considering. I finds I can’t 
move ’cause I’m all bandaged, 
and I calls to mind that there 
blamed canoe goin’ up and up, 
and I wonders what happened. 
I'm in a large room, and it’s 
cool and pleasant, but some- 
how I knowed it weren’t a 
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man’s room. I tries to turn 
my head to see all around, but 
it don’t function and hurt like 
hell, so I reconsiders the move- 
ment. The girl comes in, but 
she still frowns and has a tiny 
finger on her lips, so I seen it 
were no good tryin’ to get 
acquainted. She give me a 
lime drink, and then seen to the 
bandages as they hadn’t slipped 
none, and she smile at me. 

“T tink you sleep now. 
Good sleep, no more blackness, 
isn’t it ? ” 

Then I knowed I’d been 
sayin’ things. 

“P’raps tomorrow, alyway 
come next day you talk. Oh! 
ah! yes!” 

And she smile at me and 
vamoosed, and I gradually sinks 
into a—a oblivion, but not a 
blackness, and if there hadn’t 
been no memories—but there 
was. 

That girl, and it ain’t on 
record whether it were by 
accident or a purpose, she done 
guessed wrong about my talk- 
ing! It weren’t till the third 
day as she lift the ban! She 
come in in the morning, and 
she looks me over as if she were 
a hoss-doc and I were a rotten 
cayuse, and then she smile and 
purrs like a kitten. She stands 
a little ways off, leanin’ for- 
ward, and her little hands is 
clasped behind her. Mighty 
sure mischievous ! 

‘6 Well, Mr Sailor ? ’’ she says. 

But I ain’t runnin’ no risks, 
and I says nothing, and she 
just laffs with pleasure at 

seein’ how she’s got her bronco 
busted and bitted. Then she 
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become very serious and frown 
@ little. 

*T tink you make talk, but 
oh! very little, ain’t it ? ”’ 

And I says, ‘‘ How d’you do, 
Missie ? ” 

She just laff and laff, and 
set down on the bed. 

“You very funny! Oh! 


ah! yes! You a very funny 
man !” 
“Sure! Sunny Jim might 


have been my name, but it 
ain’t |” 

““T tink you say, ‘ Who are 
you?’ and ‘ Where the hell 
I got to?’ But you say, 
‘How d’you do, Missie ?’ ” 

And she busts out laffin’ 
again. When she got over the 
spasm I tells her I ain’t ever 
interested as to where I happens 
to be located, and it ain’t in 
manners for a gent to ask a 
lady’s name, and she were more 
tickled than ever so. 

“Oh! ah! yes! you very 
funny! I tell you my name, 
yes? Mr Miiller he call me 


Elsa. Sometime he does call 
me Liebchen. Pretty nice, 
yes?” 


“* Then I reckons I got to call 
you Mrs Miiller ? ”’ 

“ Or Elsa, or Liebchen. Just 
what you tink.” 

And she smile a smile of 
mischief. 

And I says nothing, and 
guesses I’ll have a squint at 
Mr Miller first. Mrs Miiller 
she shoots a question— 

“You got a name, yes?” 

“Yeah! Sure! Two!” 

“What would they be? ”’ 

“ Johnny Camp.” 

“ Johnny Camp! Very good, 


yes? I tink I call you 
Johnny.” 

“Sure! My mother always 
done it.’’ 

She laffs. 

“* T would not be your mother, 
no! Are you sailor, Johnny ¢” 

‘No mate or master mariner 
ever has allowed I were. Mostly 


they has called me quite 
different.’’ 
“T know. Goddam Yank! 


Lousy barstard ! Son of a——” 
“Hey! Cut it out, Missie!” 
“You don’t like sailor-talk, 

no?’ 


“Not off’n your pretty 
lips ! ” 
She smile. 


“You tink I pretty, yes?” 


“IT should say! and then 
some ! ” 

“T very nice woman, 
Johnny.”’ 


“¢ T'll tell the world ! ” 

She sets and considers things. 

“ Johnny! How you make 
money? You ain’t a sailor, 
and you ain’t a missioner!” 

‘“‘ Now how on ever did you 
guess that ? ”’ 

“When we land you, Johnny, 
you has two guns!” 

She gets up and goes top- 
side of my bed, and there on a 
table is my two guns, and I 
seen the belt and the holsters 
has been cleaned and oiled, 
and she pulls out one of the 
shooters and hands it to me, 
and I tries to take it and it fell 
on the bed, and that’s the first 
time I realises how weak I 
were. But I seen the gun were 
in fine shape, and she breaks 
it and shows me it were loaded. 
I smiled at her. 
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“ T have sure got to be grate- 
ful to somebody.” 

“Then I tink you can be— 
(she checked and then jumped 
at it) grateful—to me, Johnny. 
I clean him, oil him, and I get 
shells from the store.”’ 

She put the gun back, and 
I’m wondering about things. 

“Say, Missie! How long I 
been here ? ” 

She come and stood over me. 
She starts counting on her 
fingers, beginning with the 
thumb of her left hand, and her 
frown is sure wonderful to 
behold. When she gets to 
eight I calls out to stop, but 
she go on and comes round to 
the first finger of her left again. 

“Twelve day, Johnny.” 

“ Gee ! ”? 

“You very sick man. I tink 
you die.” 

And then it come over me as 
I’'d wanted to, and I closes my 
eyes, and I dunno, but p’raps I 
says something. She put a hand 
on my forehead and she stroke 
my hair. 

“Johnny! when you was 
sick you have talk. I know— 
oh! everything! but I tell no 
one. That is yours!” 

“My dear! I wants to 
forget ! ” 

“Poor Johnny! By and by 
you forget, yes ? ”’ 

I groans and says, “‘ Was the 
canoe smashed ? ”’ 

“ Yes.”’ 

“Then anyways I brought 
nothing away from that damned 
island ! ”” 

“Don’t you be too sure, 
Johnny ! Keep your eyes shut, 
yes Q 
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She gone away a piece, and I 
hears rustling. 

‘Look, Johnny ! ” 

She holds up my money-belt, 
and then I remembers where I 
last seen it. 

“ Better, I tink, you count 
the money.”’ 

I shakes my head, smiles, and 
says— 

“You cleaned my guns.” 

She is sure tickled. 

“T tink I get very fond of 
you. Please to open that 
pocket at the end, please.” 

She give me the belt, and I 
can’t open it. 

‘‘T will,” she says, “ but it is 
not so good.”’ 

She opens it, and pulls out 
something and lays it in my 
hand. It were the necklace 
my girl and I had made, and 
she always wore. A pearl and 
then the tiniest pink shell you 
ever seen, then another pearl, 
and another shell, and so on. 

** Poor Johnny ! I tell you not 
to be too sure.”’ 

I wonders how that necklace 
came to be in that pocket, and 
I guesses my poor girl must 
have put it there when she 
were first took ill. That being 
so she knowed, or were just 
afraid, but she’d sent me a 
message! And then, some- 
hows, I seen things different, 
and my anger slips away, and 
I feels a terrible pain in my 
throat and there’s burning in 
my eyes. I gets ashamed and 
looks up, but that girl has gone. 

Later she come back, and 
puts the necklace in the pocket 
of the money-belt. She hold it 
in her hand. 
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“ Johnny! I tink this safer 
with me, yes ? ”’ 

6c“ Sure ! ”? 

‘6 Please to shut eyes !”’ 

Which I done, and hears 
rustling. And that belt weren’t 
no light weight. Them pockets 
is filled with gold. 

“T tank you, Johnny.” 

I opens my peepers. 

‘Oh, Missie! you ever been 
hungry ? ” 

She laffed, and claps her 
little hands gently. 

“You much better, yes? 
That is good. You wait! I 
bring you sometings ! ”’ 

She flutters away, and I 
notices she dresses like women 
does up Burmah-ways. Just a 
sarong and a little white 
jacket, but she ain’t got no 
jewelry, no kind, and there’s 
@ white flower in her hair. 

While I’m ruminating I hears 
shod feet on bare boards, and 
I remembers Mr Miiller. Now 
it’s mighty queer, but somehow 
I just can’t abide Dutchies, and 
German-Dutchies is sure the 
last solemn word in poison. 
I wonders what Mr Miller 
resembles in the way of a son 
of a dog, and why Mrs Miiller 
have put them guns so proxi- 
mate. Bless her! but she 
might have slung ’em in the 
sea for all the use they was to 
me. I hears a voice. 

Well, how are you making 
out, old-timer ? ”’ 

I slews my head. In the 
door there stands a young 
man, not tall, but about as 
wide as a barn, and he’s clean- 
shaven. He’s dressed in white, 
and bright as a new pin. But 
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it were his face what made me 
take to him. He’s fair, ang 
his hair is cut like a German. 
Dutchie, but his face is aj 
friendly and smilin’, and he’s 
got a way of lookin’ up from 
under his eyebrows which 
drawed great wrinkles acrogs 
his forehead, as if he were 
puzzled and wanted you to 
laff at him for bein’ puzzled. 
I notices his eyes are blue as 
blue. I answers his question 
by throwin’ him another. 

“Say! Are you American?” 

é“é Sure.”’ 

There’s some as don’t like 
Americans, but I differs, 
P’raps it’s from being bom 
near the divide and I sort of 
got used to them. 

‘Great! My name’s Camp. 
Johnny Camp.”’ 

‘‘ Pleased to be acquainted, 
Mr Camp. I’m Miiller. Hans 
Miiller.’’ 

“Very pleased to meet you, 
Mr Miiller.’’ 

He come across to the bed. 

‘‘ How are you feelin’ ?” 

“Fine. It’s swell you bein’ 
American.”’ 

“IT weren’t born in the 
States. No, sir! I were born 
in Germany. My folks took 
me over when I were nine 
months old. I recollects I 
didn’t want to go, but they 
was hard people, my folks.” 

I seen he were tickled ’cause 
I laffed, and he laffs too and 
goes on. 

‘““T’m very pleased to have 
been of service to a fellow- 
countryman, Mr Camp.” 

Now I’m tired of tellin’ 
folks I’m not an American, 80 
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when they says 80 I just stays 

put, It’s ‘cause We Canadians 

has @ little inconvenience in 

ssyin’ that one blamed word 

‘very,’ otherwise I talks the 

game a8 they do in London, 
. I doesn’t correct him. 

I’m afraid I been one hell 
of a trouble.” 

“No, sir! No, siree! Be- 
sides, I ain’t done nothing! 
[left you to Elsa. This is her 
room, and it was she who saved 
your life. She pulled you out 
of the sea, and has nursed you 
right along.” 

“The young lady never say 
a word about that !”’ 

“Didn’t she? No, I don’t 
suppose she would ! and I shall 
reap hell for tellin’ you ! ”’ 

“She’s sure some severe.” 

He lafis. 

“So you have struck it ? ”’ 

“Yeah! And I been too 
weak to go gunnin’.”’ 

“T would greatly appreciate 
it, Mr Camp, if you didn’t let 
on a8 I told you anything.” 

“Mr Miiller, my other name 
is clam.’ 

“And a good name, too! 
Well, I must be gettin’ along. 
I was only allowed one minute. 
Oh, Mr Camp, since you might 
feel awkward about things, 
seeing you lost everything when 
the canoe was wrecked, I’m 
wanting a store-keeper if you’d 
feel as you’d like the job? 
Think it over. See you later! 
Vong ! 

“Slong ! ”” 

And I still doesn’t under- 
stand why my guns is put 
where they is. There seem to 
be quite a lot as I don’t know. 
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The girl she come back, and 
she fed me, spoonful by spoon- 
ful, and it were hyas kloshe 
muck-a-muck. When she fin- 
ished clearin’ away she brought 
a chair and set beside the bed. 

“T tink I talk to you, 
Johnny.” 

“ Angels is always welcome.”’ 

“You talk nice, yes? Mr 
Camp is a very nice man? 
Mr Miller he also is a very 
nice man. Johnny! why you 
not tank me for save your 
life ? ”” 

““T didn’t knows as you had 
done, my dear.”’ 

“‘ Mr Miiller not tell you so ? ” 

‘¢ Nope.” 

“*T told him to tell you.” 

“Did you, my dear? I 
expects he forgot.”’ 

She laffs, gets up, and goes 
and looks out of the window. 
Her back is towards me. 

‘Mr Camp is a goddam 
liar ! ”? 

It’s no use shovin’ on a in- 
jured look when t’other person 
can’t see it. I expects she 
knowed that. I has to speak. 

‘* Presumin’ on very short 
acquaintance.” 

She still continued to address 
the atmosphere. 

‘‘ Mr Miiller say he told you.”’ 

“T couldn’t have been 
listenin’, Ma’am.’’ 

She come back and set down. 

“T tink it is great pity Mr 
Camp is a liar.” 

“ Say ! Are you Mrs 
Miiller ? ” 

“No, Mr Liar! ”’ 

‘¢ T didn’t think as you was.” 

“No? Why not?” 

** My belt.” 
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She nod her head a two-three 
times. 

‘Mr Camp is a clever man, 
very clever.” 

“ Kindly keep on a-sayin’ 
it!” 

“Mr Miiller he marry my 
sister. She is more little than 
me, one year. So Mr Miiller 
when he come to our island, 
some days from here, he marry 
my sister and we come with 
him. She say she will be sad, 
lonely, so I come too. But I 
come a8 I very fond of Mr 
Miller, and if I poison my 
sister then I tink Mr Miller 
marry me. What you tink ? ”’ 

Different countries has differ- 
ent methods of sliding out on 
their troubles, and I has to 
remember that I’m feedin’ from 
her hand. 

‘¢ Well, Ma’am, you has sure 
got reason on your side, but 
I never was set on this here 
poison racket. There’s some- 
thing mean, not straightfor- 
ward about it, as has no appeal 
to me. Then they do say as 
them as is poisoned comes 
crowdin’ around the poisoner 
at night-times and just gives 
’em fair hell! No, Ma’am! if 
I were you I’d sure lay off that 
poisonin’.”’ 

“You tink ? ” 

“‘T sure certain do.”’ 

“Very well, I get someones 
else to do it! Yes?” 

You see, you can’t reason 
with ’em! They thinks dif- 
ferent as we do. 

‘No, Ma’am ! Them ghostly 
spirits would sure know! You 
can’t nohow fool them !”’ 

“All right! Very good! 


Then I shoot her damned heaq 
off!” 

I gives in! Lets it slide! 

““Say! Talkin’ of guns, what 
made you set mine right here?” 

“T don’t know. Oh! ah! 
yes! I tink if you no like M@ 
Miller then you shoot his 
damned head off! Then J 
marry you!” 

Can you beat it ? 

“ But I don’t know, Johnny, 
I tink anyhow I marry you 
and not Mr Miller. What you 
say?” 

I feels as I’m kind of in a 
jamb ! 

“Well, Ma’am, I certainly 
do think Mr and Mrs Miller 
would be almighty obliged.” 

She nod her head, but don’t 
say nothing, and I thinks it 
were time to step on a side- 
walk. 

“Ts this location an island, 
Missie ? ”’ 

She look at me some whiles 
before she answers, and then 
she smile first. 

‘Yes! Oh! ah! yes!” 

“Does it have a name ?” 

‘‘ They do call it Hualuna.” 

“‘ Kind of pretty.” 

“ Johnny ! ”’ 

6c Ma’am 9 99 

“T tink you call me Bisa. 
Yes ? ”’ 

“T’d be proud ! ” 

‘‘ When we are marry then 
you call me Liebchen, is it 
not ? ”’ 

“I’m just a kid, I loves to 
look forward to something !” 

‘‘ What name this island you 
come from ? ”’ 

‘“¢ Wainua, I think they names 
it.” 
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Where is it?” 

“J don’t know, Elsa. I 
never knowed. You see, I 
struck that little spot all the 
game like I done this.’’ 

“ Johnny is—unlucky !”’ 

“ Not always, Elsa.” 

She smiles and does some 
ruminating. Then she jump 
up sudden, and puts the chair 
away. 

“You have talk too much! 
Go to sleep! By-and-by I 
come back.” 

She gets her to the doorway, 
and before she goes she turns 
round and says, very slow— 

“Yes, Johnny, I tink I 
marry you.” 

That evening after dusk she 
come back, and she’s smilin’ to 
herself, and I wishes I’d kep’ 
asleep. She set on the bed. 

“ Johnny!” 

“ Elsa g ”? 

“You is a dam’ wicked 
man ! ”? 

“ The things folks will say ! ”’ 

“You did tell to me a lie! 
I tell Mr Miiller you have said 
he told you I have save your 
life, and he say yes.” 

“ Now ain’t that too bad.”’ 

“ What you say now ? ”’ 

“T’m always plumb amused 
at what men will say to please 
@ pretty woman.” 

“You do tink I am pretty, 
yes?” 

“Well, Elsa, I’ve travelled 
some and I ain’t never seen 
anything prettier.” 

“ You love me as I am pretty, 
is it not ? ”’ 

I seen I were off on a voyage, 
and I ain’t got no proper 
chart. 
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“A man don’t just love a 
woman ’cause she’s pretty.” 

“Oh! ah! no! She must 
have good body same as me! 
You tink I got good body ? ” 

I sure had good evidence ! 
She gets up and turns around 
slowly, and then sets again. 
She look at me, anxious, and 
says— 

66 Yes q ” 

I smiles. 

“Tt must be wonderful! 
But, Elsa, a man don’t just 
love ® woman ’cause she’s 
pretty, or got a good figure. 
There’s more nor that to it. 
I reckons a man loves a woman 
’cause she’s good, ’cause of her 
nature, and how she behaves 
to others. No, my dear! It 
ain’t just a matter of face and 
figure.”’ 

She nod her head, slowly, 
sadly, and gets up. 

6“ I see.” 

She’s over by the window. 

“ Johnny ! ”’ 

66 Yeah g ”? 

‘** T do not want to be good ! ”’ 

Gosh! where in hell’s that 
chart ? 

“But you will, dear! It’s 
your nature.” 

She come back to the bed, 
still all sorrowful. 

“When I am good, will you 
love me? ”’ 

“No, dear! ”’ 

That woke her ! 

“ What you say ? ” 

‘You got to be good all the 
time, then I will.’’ 

“Very well, Johnny, I will 
be good all the time.” 

“Now, ain’t that bully 
grand !” 


D 
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Well, I hopes Mr and Mrs 
Miller will be plumb full of 
gratitude. But I’m sure in 
one hell of a jamb! 

6c Elsa ! ”? 

“ Yes, Johnny ? ” 

“Who gave you _ that 
name ¢? ” 

“My father. My mother she 
is a Princess of our island! 
Very big island!” And she 
stretch her little hands wide 
apart to show me the size. 
“My father he marry my 
mother. He is a German man.” 

Ah! Hell! 

“He call my sister Anna. 
You like my name ? ”’ 

‘You couldn’t have had 
another.”’ 

“ Johnny !” 

66 Dear ? ” 

“J will not marry Mr Miller. 
If he die then I cannot marry 
you.” 

“ How come ? ” 

“Tt is our—custom. Hus- 


band die, wife no marry again.” 
“Tf the wife dies what 
happens ? ” 


‘“‘ Husband can marry. He 
can also have—how you say 
that ? ”’ 

“Where I come from, dear, 
we never says it. Say, Elsa! 
How did you save my life ? ” 

She looked at me and laffed, 
and gets terrible excited. 

“T tell you! Someones come 
running to tell me they see a 
canoe with a sail. So I hurry 
down, and there is a canoe! 
We watch! All the men is 
away! The canoe it come very 
quick, straight for reef! I see 
@ man, but he lay in canoe all 
tired. Oh, so tired! They 


wave and point where there 
is opening, but I run, jump in 
canoe belong to me, and paddle 
quick to where the tired man 
come. Outside reef it is rough, 
very rough! A big wind come! 
Mast and sail all overboard! 
The canoe it drift. The 
breakers on the reef is terrible 
bad, and the noise! Boom! 
boom! boom! I wait seg 
what happen. There is a big 
wave! It catch the canoe and 
lift it so high, and then— 
boom! it smash down. The 
man in the canoe he is thrown 
out of canoe and over the reef, 
but the sea drag him back 
against all that terrible coral, 
and roll him this way, that 
way, and throw him dreadful! 
I stand in my canoe and I 
wait. I cannot go near that 
coral! Sudden a wave wash 
him away a little from the reef. 
I dive quick! I catch hold of 
him! He has many belts, so 
I grab him, and try to swim 
away with him to the shore. 
But the waves they pull back! 
So long time I pull, the waves 
pull, and we do not move. 
I tink I has to let him go. It 
is more strong than me! But 
sudden he come, and then other 
girls help and quick we get 
him to shore! I tink him 
dead. The coral it has skinned 
him all over. He is bloody! 
Oh, so bloody! Never was 
there so much bloody! It is 
terrible! We carry him here, 
and I give him brandy and 
water. But only a little, be- 
cause I have seen his cracked 
lips and his tongue so swollen, 
and I know. He fight for 
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more, sudden all strong, and 
it take five, six girls to keep 
him down! Then he go all 
weak and we tink him really 
dead. So I send them all 
away, and then I find his heart 
peat a little. So I look after 
him for many day, and there 
is big cut in his head. He 
nearly die. Three time Mr 
Miller order hole to be dug! 
But he live! That man was 
you, Mr Johnny Camp! How 
you tank me for save your life ? 
g ”? 

Gosh! that kid ! 

“A little whiles agone and 
I wouldn’t have thanked you, 
but now I guesses things is 
different.” 

6“ Yes 1 ”? 

I ruminates. 

6“ Elsa ! ” 

“ Johnny ? ” 

“T just doesn’t know what 
to say. You’re a great kid! 
Come here, close! P’raps my 
lips can say of theirselves what 
I can’t.” 

She come close, and I kisses 
her! And I’ll be goldarned if 
I can see as I could have done 
anythings else! Anyways she 
goes away all smilin’, and that 
was sure the main point! 
But I seen I were runnin’ into 
shallow waters and there were 
rocks ahead. 

It were three weeks before I 
climbs out of that blamed bed, 
and that were sure some 
troublesome time! I believes 
I'd have been there yet only I 
rebels against the local au- 
thority, and one day when I 
were alone hoists me out of 
the bunk and then falls flat 
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on the floor! Course in fallin’, 
bein’ weak and awkward, I 
pulls down half the bungalow 
with me, and you never hears 
such @ rumpus! It were noon 
chow-time, and they all comes 
a-runnin’ in, and gosh! didn’t 
that girl fair excoriate me with 
a blistering tongue! There 
was me layin’ on the floor 
amid the wreckage almost cryin’ 
with vexatious anger and weak- 
ness, and that girl standin’ 
over me and pouring out a 
flood of Dutch and native talk, 
and I givin’ her it back just as 
good in every other lingo. Mr 
Hans Miller and pretty little 
Anna, they just lays off and 
goes stampin’ around the room 
just a-bustin’ their sides with 
laffin’, till the girl turns the 
hose of her wrath on them, and 
then they fades instanter and 
leaves me alone wrecked on a 
shingly beach. I looks at Elsa, 
and she look at me, and I feel 
plumb foolish. 

“ Johnny ! you one big dam’ 
fool!” 

“Yes, dear.” 

*¢ You know that ? ” 

‘¢ Yes, dear.’’ 

“You make me mad !”’ 

“Ts that what it were ? ”’ 

‘“* No talk like that!” 

“No, Ma’am !” 

“‘T tired to nurse you! sick 
of you! Anna can look after 
you!” 

A great hope were born. 

‘¢ Yes, Elsa.’’ 

** T tink you like that, yes ? ”’ 


A great hope were busted and 
died. 
“Say! have I got to lay 


here all the dog-gone day ? ” 
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She lay off me then and gets 
the others, and between the 
three of ’em I’m put back to 
bed to serve out my sentence, 
and I done my best to look 
contrite. But I were saved, 
and from the next day on I’m 
lowed to lay in a long chair on 
the verandah, and little Anna 
come and talk to me, but mostly 
she were drove away by Elsa, 
and Hans Miiller he comes and 
Swaps yarns, and I feels safer 
from the coils of forced matri- 
mony. 

It were the rainy season now, 
and the temperature had risen. 
Hans Miiller and me gets well 
acquainted, and it were soon 
Hans and Johnny between us, 
and he telled me all about 
hisself and this island of Hua- 
luna. I seen he were a good 
fellow and knowed how to run 
his job. He tells me, too, that 
Elsa never say one word to 
him about the rescue. Ain’t 
she a cute little mystifier ? 
This island were French, but 
so far as I seen the Vives la 
Republics don’t worry him 
none, and Hans were Vice- 
Consul to all nations of the 
earth, ‘sides representin’ an 
American tradin’ company. 
There was three other planters 
besides hisself, two Frenchies 
and a German-Dutchie, but 
good fellows and all working 
harmonious together. I seen 
though that Hans had kind of 
pinched the others out a bit, 
’cause he had the only landin’- 
stage, and he’d built a store for 
trade-goods and also a plenty 
of godowns and such for storing 
the island’s copra and cotton- 
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seed, which were its main 
products. There were no flieg 
on Mr Hans Miller! Also he 
wouldn’t have no imported 
labour bringin’ disease and 
trouble. He kep’ his islanders 
to theirselves and treated ’em 
fair and just, and the others 
done the same. A very wise 
hombre is Mr Miiller! He tell 
me there’s a schooner calls two 
or three times in a year and 
with which he done his tradin’, 
but she weren’t due till the 
end of March, when the rainy 
season had blowed itself out. 
And I has to ask him what year 
it were now and the month, 
’cause on that other island 
time didn’t used to amount to 
much. 

It were December 1913! 
Gee! I’d sure been away 
from civilisation some moons! 
Then he ask me if I’d thought 
over that job of store-keeper, 
and I’m in a quandary ’cause of 
Elsa and the money-belt, and 
not wantin’ to make her show 
her hand, so I says— 

“Sure you’re not makin’ a 
job for me, Hans ? ”’ 

“No, sir! I have to have 
@ store-keeper! My last was 
@ no-account guy what had 
an unnatural and devastating 
affection for the gin bottle, so 
I run him out! Are you on, 
Johnny ? ”’ 

So I seen I were kind of 
cornered. 

“Yeah! Suits me!” 

That were how I become 
store-keeper on the island of 
Hualuna, and Hans goes off to 
tell Anna, and she come @ 
runnin’, and were sure pleased. 
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She were a great kid! Didn’t 
worry her brain-box none, but 
were always laffin’ and happy, 
and flittin’ about like a little 
fire-bug! We was great tilli- 
cums! Then Elsa slides along 
and Anna goes off singing a 
little song. Elsa were frownin’. 
I can’t walk much as yet, and 
lays all day in a long chair on 
the verandah lookin’ out over 
the lagoon and watchin’ the 
rain-storms come up out of the 
east, and I reckon there were 
other things which come up 
out of the east when I were 


alone. I tells Elsa about the 
store-keep job. 

“Better so you do _ it, 
Johnny.” 


“ But I got money, Elsa! ” 

“ Nobody know that.” 

“‘ Well, I’d like to tell ’em.” 

“No! Nobody must know 
you got money! nobody know 
you got pearl! Some day men 
all angry, then bang! bang! 
and plenty peoples all die. 
I know! It is not good! I 
keep them very safe. It is 
better, yes ? ”’ 

“ T’d kind of like to tell Hans. 
You see——” 

“You tell Hans, then Hans 
tell Anna, and Anna tell captain 
of schooner, and he No! 
Mr Johnny Camp, you keep 
very dam’ quiet, please! Now 
I look at your head, is it not, 
yes?” 

There’s a blamed hole in my 
head what won’t heal, and Elsa 
says there’s something gotten 
inside and poisonin’ it. The 
rest of me is all healin’ up 
gradual and fine and dandy, but 
my head don’t correspond none. 
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‘“‘ Elsa! when I’m skookum 
I’m sure goin’ to correct you, 
my dear.’’ 

She frown at me. 

“‘ P’raps more better I poison 
you now, yes? ”’ 

Gosh! And I knowed she’d 
do it pronto if she were took 
that way ! 

““T’d be sure to haunt you, 
dear, and I wouldn’t come 
alone.”’ 

“* Who else you bring ? ” 

““Drownded sailors! skel- 
etons! with empty eyes and 
grinnin’ jaws! Bony fingers 
pickin’ at your soft body! and 
they’d drag at you like as 
ioe” 

She give a screech and were 
gone! They be plumb full of 
superstitions them islanders, 
which is some fortunate. Anna 
come back and seen to my 
head. 

A day or twos after were 
a Sunday, and them other 
planters comes over to Hans’ 
bungalow, and they brings their 


women-folk along. It were 
sure some party! The little 
German - Dutchie, Wilhelm 


Braun, what the others calls 
Willie, he were a solemn cuss, 
kind of weighed down with 
bein’ a Dutchie and not gettin’ 
@ true outlook on life through 
his thick-lens glasses, but I 
seen he takes natural to beer 
and keeps on  a- sayin’ 
“* Prosit !’? to anybodys what 
had a glass in their hand. It 
were sure amusin’ to see, as his 
wife, and they island girls is 
natural some sparklin’ bright, 
had growed just like him, and 
sat there like a little owl what 
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didn’t ought to be an owl. It 
were some quaint. 

The front name of one 
Frenchie, the taller and older 
one, is Pierre, and the other 
guy is Emile, very neat and 
dandy, and all duded-up with 
collar and tie. I reckons 
Frenchies makes the best hus- 
bands for island girls, bein’ 
excitable and similar in their 
notions. Their girls were 
dolled-up like white women, 
but it don’t suit ’em any. 
Elsa and Anna looks away up 
fine in their sarongs and cute 
little jackets. 

I has my meals separate as 
ordered to by Elsa, but ’tween 
whiles I gets plenty of merri- 
ment, and it were sure one 
great lovely moment after 
supper when they girls dances a 
kind of hula-hula in the moon- 
light. Elsa stays by me and 
won’t dance, but the little owl- 
girl took her place and forgets 
all about bein’ an owl, and she 
did dance and then some! I 
near died of laffin’ at them 
Frenchies’ girls doin’ a hula- 
hula in their white-women’s 
garments ; it were the durnedest, 
funniest entertainment I ever 
seen! I laff so my head break 
open and bleeds, and Elsa 
she whisk me aways. Then 
Elsa and me has a little dis- 
agreement after she’d gotten 
me to bed. [I tells her I got 
to go live in the store-keep’s 
shack, and it weren’t right me 
keepin’ her outer her room all 
this long whiles. Elsa don’t 
take at all kindly to the notion. 
She frowns a heap and cries, 
sayin’ I doesn’t love her, and it 





were more better if she kill 
me and then herself, and then 
the drownded sailors couldn} 
come a-haunting her. Kids! 
just kids! that’s what they 
are! only they got occasional 
grown-up notions, and that’s 
what makes ’em so plumb 
difficult to handle. And Blga’s 
kneelin’ on the floor with her 
face buried in the bed so’s I 
shan’t see she’s crying, and her 
voice comes all muffled. She'd 
saved me, she had, from bein’ 
@ drownded sailor, and accordin’ 
to all law and custom I be- 
longed to her I did, body and 
soul; and I’d been laffin’ and 
jokin’ with the other girls, who 
wasn’t respectable, and she 
hates them and she hates me! 
Goldarn it! I hates to see kids 
unhappy, and to hear ’em cry is 
worser, so I just strokes her 
head and says I won’t go to the 
store-keep’s shack, and the 
others girls is just punk! The 
buried voice is quiet after that, 
and I’m nigh droppin’ off to 
sleep when she lift up her head 
and says, and there ain’t no 
sign of tears— 

‘‘P’raps more better you go 
to shack, then I come too!” 

Kids never stays put ! 

“Say, Elsa! Can’t you 
ordinarily keep on the track 1” 

‘“No matter! you go there, 
you stay here! No matter! 
I go where you go!” 

“ Then why all the ruckus ? ” 

“Good night, Johnny! You 
kiss me, yes ? ”’ 

Which I done, and fallin’ 
asleep reckons as life in civilised 
localities is plumb difficult ! 

That were in December, and 
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py January I takes over the 
job of store-keep, and Gee! 
I reckons the boys to home ’d 
have laffed to see me wrastlin’ 
with figures! It were like 
pein’ to school over to Paupau- 
quah again! and I wishes 
Myrtle were around to lend a 
hand. I’m back almost to 
strength in these days and 
feelin’ fine and dandy. We 
all goes a-Swimmin’ in the 
lagoon when it ain’t rainin’, 
and when I seen that reef in 
rough weather, and sensed the 
pull of the under-tow, I marvels 
as that kid ever gets me out. 
She had sure got sand! I 
wouldn’t have done it, and I’m 
some swimmer, even with 
islanders! I’m still stayin’ to 
Hans’ bungalow, and Hans 
don’t mind. P’raps he guesses 
as to why, but I ain’t sayin’ 
nothing. 

By the end of March the 
rains is over, and it gets a mite 
cooler, and the schooner is 
expected. Hans has a signal- 
station on a high hill with a 
flagstaff, and a little brass 
cannon, all kept ship-shape and 
Bristol fashion. There’s a look- 
out to touch off the cannon as 
soon as the schooner is sighted, 
‘cause that means a holiday, 
and everyone on the island 
downs tools and comes 
arunnin’. The next two-three 
days is spent in landin’ the 
trade goods and then fillin’ 
her up with our copra, what 
were all ready and waitin’ in 
the godowns. Round about 
the time the schooner is due 
Hans come to me and says— 

“ Old-timer, Johnny, I want 


to ask you a favour, and don’t 
get mad with me!” 

“Spit it out, boss!” 

‘*T don’t knows, but perhaps 
you has a notion of lighting out 
for somewheres on the schooner. 
Now, I have reasons for keepin’ 
you here. Are you on, 
Johnny ? ”’ 

Now I reckons as Hans is 
tender-hearted same as me, 
and that’s why he ain’t shifted 
Elsa back to her own blamed 
island! But I would have done! 
A good kid, but bein’ a growed- 
up kid just plumb dangerous ! 

“Hans! don’t you worry 
none! fI’ll sure see you 
through ! ” 

We shook on the deal, but 
Hans don’t know he’s asked 
a heap! 

One day in the middle of 
April, round about six bells in 
the forenoon watch, when I’m 
down in the store-house wrastlin’ 
with the late store-keep’s in- 
dents for trade-goods, and you 
could tell by his figures when 
he’d hit a jag, there come one 
helluva bang! and I wonders 
what’s gone busted! Then it 
percolates, and I goes a-tearin’ 
off to the little plateau! All 
the folks is runnin’ and laffin’ 
and shouting, and the girls is 
all dolled-up and with flowers 
in their hair. Elsa and Anna 
is dressed in their best, and they 
come a-slidin’ up to me. Elsa 
takes my hand and I notices 
she’s all a-quiver with excite- 
ment. Over-engined, that’s 
her trouble! and I reckons 
there’s going to be one helluva 
ruckus when it comes to a 
show-down ! 
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Gee! that were a fine sight 
to see that schooner! All sail 
set, and every sail a-drawin’ 
true! Skimmin’ along like a 
sea-bird! I doesn’t know just 
why it is, but every time I 
sees a ship I gets that durned 
longing to up my anchor and 
go threshing across the seas. 
It’s something more than a 
longing, and it hurts! I hears 
@ little cry and looks down. 
It’s Elsa, and I’ve nigh broke 
her hand! She don’t say any- 
thing, but she look at me, and 
then she smiles. 

That schooner sure come 
leapin’, but by the time she’s 
near enough to see the folks 
on board I guess the whole 
population of the island was 
on the shore to give her greetin’. 
I seen Hans gettin’ into a big 
war-canoe with eight paddlers, 
goin’ off to bring in the skipper. 
It were flood-tide, and that 
skipper ramps her through the 
passage in the reef, jambs her 
helm to starboard, she swings 
to port, he lets go everything, 
and, as she loses way, over goes 
the mud-hook, and in a little 
she’s at rest. Whiles Hans and 
his boys is diggin’ out to her 
all the islanders on shore takes 
up @ song of welcome, and that 
were real skookum! I’ve heard 
Siwashes sing good at a pot- 
latch, but these folks had sure 
got ’em beat to a frazzle, and 
then some ! 

We all goes rushin’ off to the 
bungalow to meet the skipper, 
and, when he come up the 
verandah steps, little Anna 
slip a wreath of flowers over 

his head. Boys! that were 
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some great day! and the night 
ain’t nowise behind it! The 
next two-three days I’m busy 
and don’t see no fun, for J 
has to be in the store-house and 
godowns keepin’ tally of what 
trade-goods come in and the 
stuff that goes out, and Elsa 
sits along as company. 

There’s also my assistant, 
an islander, and who I calls 
‘The President,’ and him I 
keeps right by us. I ain’t bein’ 
left alone with no female of the 
opposite sex! No, sir! 

Come evening of the third 
day the godowns is empty, the 
schooner sets lower in the 
water, and the skipper is due 
to sail the next day at four bells 
in the middle watch. That 
night there were some jambo- 
ree! The Frenchies and little 
Willie is so plumb tanked they 
sleeps where they falls! and 
the skipper did ought to have 
had a sore head, but he doesn’t, 
and he takes out that schooner 
in the mornin’ on the tick and 
as neat as if he were drivin’ a 
buggy through a gate! A good 
hombre he were, though only a 
youngster. Angus M‘Leod, of 
Auckland, N.Z.! Course we 
alls goes down to see him off, 
and the islanders they sings the 
hauntingest, saddest song of 
farewell I ever hears, and the 
look-out looses off his little 
brass cannon. It kind of took 
me right bad, so I wanders off 
from the other folks and sets 
me down against a coco-palm 
and ruminates. After a whiles 
I look up, and there’s Elsa 
standin’ near, and she’s watch- 
ing me and smilin’. I seen that 
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smile, and I remembers all the 
time that schooner been in she 
pas kept tag on me, and [I 
pelieves she slept outside my 
door. She come nearer and set 
down. 

“No schooner come for five- 
six month, Johnny.” 

There’s joy and sort of 
triumph in the way she spoke, 
and just for a moment she 
almost got my goat. If I 
hadn’t called to mind what 
she has done for me I reckons 
I'd have strangled her! But 
I doesn’t. I answers smile for 
smile, and I gets up. 

“That sure bein’ so, Elsa, 
let’s go and resuscitate them 
poor Frenchies and little Willie ! 
It ‘pears to me they was al- 
mighty fly-blown ! ”’ 

So we goes to the bungalow, 
and she don’t say nothing, and 
I’m equally talkative. We 
resuscitates them fellows, and 
I never seen a hang-over that 
were 80 pernicious stubborn to 
yield to judicious treatment. 
But round about sundown we 
has ’em fixed and in good shape, 
and escorted by their women- 
folk we sets ’em on the home 
trail, and they wanders off 
hand-in-hand among the fire- 
bugs singin’ a native love- 
song. 

The next day life resumes its 
normal meander, and we settles 
down as if no white-winged 
schooner has ever disturbed the 
calm water of our lagoon. We 
works, we goes a-bathing, and 
sometimes we hunts wild pig. 

Elsa has laid off the 
marryin’ business and is just 
&@ happy kid, but I’m keepin’ 
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a weather eye a-liftin’ and 
watchin’ the glass. 

Somewheres towards the end 
of April, there’s a change in the 
atmosphere, and it were little 
Anna as brought that about. 
She come and tells me about it 
first, and then old man Hans 
break out with the glad tidings, 
and I congratulates ’em both 
and hopes it’ll be a boy, but 
I wonders how it’s goin’ to 
affect that other kid with the 
growed-up notions ? I were not 
left long a-guessin’. 

One morning I’d gone a- 
Swimmin’ all on my lone, and 
I ain’t been there but minutes 
when Elsa happens along and 
slips into the water like a 
little brown seal. We has 
great time! Sometimes I shove 
her under, and sometimes she 
dives, and, grabbin’ me by an 
ankle, pull me down. Then 
we has swimmin’ races, and 
seein’ who could stop under 
longest, and we was as happy 
as sea-otters over to home. 
Later we hauls out and lays 
on the shore in the sun, and 
it’s sleepy warm. The surf 
is just talkin’ low to itself, the 
séa-birds is away out in the 
distance, and the palm-leaves 
is only a-whisperin’. And I’m 
back on that other island, which 
is lost in the east. A voice 
come to me through my dream. 

“ Johnny ! ”’ 

I travels back very slow. 

“ Johnny !”’ ; 

“* Yeah ? ” 

‘‘ T want ask you someting.” 

‘“* Proceed.” 

She take my hand and hold 
it to her. Well, I guesses it 
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had to come some time. She 
don’t say anythin’ for a little, 
and then— 

‘“’ When you tink we get 
married ? ”’ 

“How you does sure jump, 
Elsa ! ”’ 

“When you tink?” 

“Hey! Go slow! 
come awake ! ”’ 

“You got to marry me! 
you got to! you got to!” 

She held that hand as if 
she’d force it through her, and 
it sure look as if I’d got to! 
If I doesn’t then there’s trouble 
for Hans and Anna, and, what 
don’t signify so much, trouble 
for me. It’s one certain fact 
that no trouble has got to 
come to little Anna. I’m 
wondering and considering. 

“You say, Johnny, if I good 
all the time you love me. I 
been good all the time, many 
days.”’ 

These kids always remembers 
what they did ought to forget. 

‘You ain’t been good long 
enough yet, Elsa.” 

She roll over so as she can 
see into my eyes. 

‘You want me to be good 
till schooner come again, ain’t 
it?” 

Gosh! she hit it! Plumb 
on the head of the nail! That 
road seems kind of blocked ! 
She flung my hand away and 
rolled back again. 

“Tf I don’t marry you I kill 
everybody ! ” 

And she mean it. And she’d 
do it! I seen I got to be 
all-fired full of tact. 

“Elsa! don’t fly off the 
handle ! ”’ 


Let me 
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She laff. 
“¢ T kill Anna first!” 
Jealousy. Plumb jealous ; 


and I reckon it hurts the kid 
pretty considerable. 

“‘ Listen, Elsa! When I were 
sick I talks a lot, didn’t I?” 

She roll back to face me, but 
don’t speak. 

“You knows all about me, 
and you knows all about that 
other girl.’’ 

“T hate her ! ” 

I swallows something and 
goes on— 

** You knows I loved her?” 

‘She dead ! ” 

“‘ Yes, but I ain’t forgot her.” 

Elsa thinks a piece, bites her 
lower lip, makes a funny little 
face, and then begins to ery. 
She cries as a small child does, 
like as if there weren’t nothin’ 
happy in all the world. That 
ain’t easy listenin’! I leans 
forward and takes her two 
hands in mine. She look up 
at me, and says through her 
tears— 


“JT don’t know! I don’t © 
know ! ”’ 
“Elsa! Elsa!” 


“T only want you love mea 
little.” 

“JT do love you, dear! I 
do!” 

And that’s queer! 
it ! 

“Then why you not marry 
me ? ”’ 

What can you tell folks to 
make ’em understand ? 

‘“ Listen, dear——” 

Then I balks, and can’t go 
on. I drops her hands. 

“TI know! Now you tell me 
dam?’ lie ! ”’ 


T mean 
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“ Bisa! I ain’t never lied to “That way no good! You 
n!? no care if you live or die.” 
“No?” And that is sure one illum- 


And before I could wink an 
eye there’s a knife in her hand 
and she stab at me! But I 
caught her wrist and gradually 
crunches it till she let the 
sticker go. That sure is the 
worst of breeds! An island 
girl wouldn’t use a knife! 
Elsa’s eyes is blazin’ like a cat’s. 
I picks up the sticker and hands 
it to her. 

“Go on, kid! P’raps you’re 
right! Finish it!” 

She throwed the knife away 
and clutches my fist. She cries 
again, deep down in her chest, 
and I reckons that poor kid is 
sore troubled. 

“T do love you, and I so 
unhappy.” 

I put an arm round her 
shoulders and held her head to 
my chest, and I strokes her 
hair. 
“Elsa! S’pose I been 
married to you, and you had 
died ? Would you have liked 
it if I’d have immediate mar- 
ried another girl? Course 
you wouldn’t! course you 
couldn’t !’? She say something 
in my chest, but I doesn’t hear, 
and I goes on. “ You got to be 
good, dear, like you promised. 
I knows as it ain’t easy waitin’, 
and it’s worser when you’re 
young like you.” 

She lift her head a little. 

“ All right, Johnny! I wait, 
and I will be good ! ”’ 

“ That’s great ! And you got 
to lay off hurtin’ Anna and 
Hans! If you feels kind of mad 
at times you take it out of me!” 


inatin’ reflection! But I got 
to make a safe road for Anna 
and Hans. 

‘“‘T ain’t so sure, Elsa. Any- 
ways, you try it! But mind, 
dear, you got to promise as you 
won’t hurt Anna or Hans!” 

She twist her head so as she 
look me straight in the eyes. 

“Johnny, I tink you love 
Anna !”? 

‘No, dear! Anna belong to 
Hans! Anna all the same 
sister to me! ”’ 

“T not a sister to you? ” 

‘¢ You knows you isn’t, dear.’’ 

She look at me some time. 

“All right, Johnny, I 
promise.” 

She lay her head down again, 
and were quiet for a piece. 

‘* Your heart it beat so loud ! 
Please to be very still, I tink I 
go asleep.” 

She yawns, and by-and-by 
she is asleep, and I gets to 
thinking that some kids is best 
that way. 

Round about the middle of 
August little Anna presents her 
contribution to the world’s 
sorrows, and it were a boy! 
There weren’t no holdin’ of 
Hans! You’d think it were the 
first as had ever been produced, 
and he were the original 
creator ! 

Hans he goes rushin’ off to 
the signal station and fires so 
many blamed rounds outer his 
little cannon as it weren’t safe 
to go anyways near it! Course 
all the islanders come a-runnin’ 
thinking as how all the Vives la 
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Republics navy must be a-ridin’ 
in the lagoon, and Hans he 
give a feast that night. The 
death squeals of them pigs as 
is sacrificed sure reached to 
heaven! The whole blamed 
island fair wallows in pork, 
and there were singin’ and 
dancin’ fit to beat the band! 
Up to Hans’ bungalow, where 
the Frenchies and little Willie, 
and their feminine belongings, 
has forgathered, there is 
lashins of liquor and food, and 
the poppin’ of corks is equal to 
Hans’ little brass cannon! 
Little Willie he gets all tanked 
up and sings a song in German- 
Dutch about the Fatherland, 
and were so dog-gone sad as 
makes his owl-wife bust out 
cryin’ with her head roostin’ 
amid the sliced pine-apple. 
Nobodys else is listenin’. The 
Frenchies is jabbering about 
what they’ll do when they next 
strikes gay Paree, and Hans is 
explainin’ to the Frenchies’ 
women-folk the whole art and 
science of fatherhood, and they 
is sure interested. But I’m 
worryin’ about Elsa! She ain’t 
shown up the whole day! 
Takin’ the first presentable 
opportunity, I slides outer that 
room and goes in search. I 
seeks here and there, and all 
them places where she does 
most frequent when struck 
sorrowful, but there ain’t no 
trace. I has a fear and listens 
outside Anna’s room, but I 
hears her cluckin’ to her infant, 
and breathes good again. 
Gosh! that were some fear! 
I were cold, and yet the per- 
spiration run down my back ! 
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Then I has an idea, and steals 
along to my room. I goes in 
and quietly strikes a match. 
Sure! the poor kid is there, 
and in my bed! and I geen 
she been cryin’, and worser! 
for the clothes is torn by her 
teeth! Poor kid! and [I 
reckons it has been some fight ! 
I blows the match out and 
turns to steal away. 

“ Johnny ! ” 

“* Dear ? ”’ 

“Stay with me, I so lonely,” 

That nigh broke me! I 
fetches a chair and sets by the 
bed, and I slides an arm round 
the back of her neck and puts 
her head on my shoulder, and 
I takes her two little butterfly 
hands in my great fist. She 
give a deep sigh. So we stays 
for along time. All the sounds 
of the jamboree has died away 
and the boomin’ of the surf 
come to my ears. A little 
breeze gets up and plays among 
the palm-leaves and sets ’em 
talkin’ to each other in whispers. 
Elsa speaks in a low sort of 
far-away voice. 

‘‘ You hate me, Johnny ?” 

I gives her a squeeze. 

‘“‘ Elsa! you’re just great! 
you remembers your promise!” 

Oh, Johnny !”’ 

I guesses love may be a lion, 
but jealousy is some tiger! 
After a piece she ask & 
question. 

“ How—how is Anna?” 

‘Fine, dear! Goin’ 
great !”’ 

She start to say somethin’ 
else, but it don’t come easy 
and she balks. I reckons I 
knowed what she wants, but 
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I ain’t helpin’ her none. I 
allows it’s more better she 
drink all her medicine. She 
make another effort. 

“How—how is 
baby ? ” 

“Hyeu skookum! It’s a 
poy! and look just like Hans ! 
Not anyways handsome! ”’ 

She laff a little, and then hold 
herself very stiff and shoots 
another question. 

“ You seen Anna ? ”’ 

“No, dear.”’ 

She raise my hand and put 
it to her lips. She lay quiet 
after that and I thinks she 
were asleep, but by-and-by she 
pull somethin’ up out of the 
bed and give it to me. It were 
my money-belt! I sits there 
ruminatin’, and we don’t say 
anything. I thinks and I 
thinks. It’s gettin’ lighter and 
can’t be far off the sun comin’ 
up out of the ocean. He come 
up very sudden in them parts. 
I’m wonderin’, and it seem as 
if @ voice speak to me from the 
east, 80 I undoes a pocket in 
that belt and I takes out the 
necklace and hold it in my hand, 
and the voice speak again. I 
slip the necklace quick round 
Elsa’s neck, fastens it, and, 
jumping up, goes and hangs 
out of the window watching the 
dawn chase the stars outer the 
sky. I ain’t never got tired of 
seein’ a sunrise. In a little 
he’s up and shinin’ into the 
room. I turns to Elsa. 

“Tm goin’ in swimmin’, 
Elsa.” 

“Wait for me, Johnny! I 
come too ! ” 

So I steal away and waits, 


Anna’s 


and after a piece she come 
along and we goes in swimmin’. 
That kid were sure mischievous 
that mornin’. She says she is 
a mako shark and hunt me 
up and down the lagoon till 
the water boil around us, and 
I eventually has to haul out 
and lay gaspin’ on the sand. 
Gosh! it’s a great thing bein’ 
alive! That day I give up my 
room in the bungalow to Elsa 
and moves into the store- 
keeper’s shack, but I only 
takes one room and makes the 
President, his missus, and their 
piccaninnies occupy the rest. 
Mrs President were some proud ! 
and the President think it were 
a reward of merit! I doesn’t 
undeceive nobody. 

That were in August and 
Hans is expectin’ the schooner 
most any day; but August 
run out and September come 
in and there ain’t no sign of 
Angus M‘Leod and the Island 
Queen. One day I’m comin’ 
along from my shack to the 
bungalow and as I gets to the 
hibiscus hedge I hears voices 
and laughter, and peepin’ 
through I seen Anna and Elsa 
playin’ with little Hans what 
were in Elsa’s arms. I'll allow 
that’s some great picture! And 
Hans come up and we stands 
a-watching of ’em. Then Hans 
turn to me as if he were goin’ 
to say something, but he re- 
considers and just hold out his 
hand. We shakes. 

September come and gone, 
and October trundle in, and 
still there ain’t no sign of that 
blamed schooner. Elsa is al- 
ways keepin’ tag on me, and I 
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seen she were gettin’ thin and 
peaked. Around the end of 
the month I’m down by the 


store about seven bells in the 


forenoon watch considerin’ 
where I’ll have to build new 
godowns, when I hears the 
sharp crack of Hans’ little 
cannon, and the echoes goes 
pealin’ round, and the sea- 
birds gets up with a mighty 
clamour. We alls goes runnin’ 
to the plateau, and sure enough 
there was a schooner. But it 
weren’t the Island Queen. This 
were @ lousy-lookin’ craft, dirty 
sails, and evident bein’ sailed 
by a soldier. The nearer she 
come, yawing across the ocean, 
the worser she look. Natives 
is curious folk. These islanders 
been starin’ at her and gradual 
they kind of loses interest and 
begins a-wanderin’ off to their 
huts, and I seen there weren’t 
goin’ to be no song of welcome. 
By-and-by they is all gone, and 
there’s only Elsa and me on the 
plateau. 


“ Johnny ! ”’ 

Elsa ? ”’ 

“You no sail on schooner, 
Johnny ? ” 

She’s wearin’ the necklace 
and’ clutchin’ it with both 


hands. Her eyes is full of fear. 
‘No, dear! I never meant 
to.”’ 


She come to me and take my” 


hand, and is just goin’ to 
speak, when we hears a loud 
bang out to sea. We turns and 
looks and there’s a grey smudge 
of a ship and a wisp of smoke 
far away to starboard of the 
schooner. Ali the islanders 
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come a-runnin’ back and 
chattering, and Hans come 


up to the plateau too. The 
schooner is still holdin’ on her 
course, such as it were. The 
grey smudge is comin’ up like 
a racehorse, and I seen ghe 
were a Britisher cruiser. Light 
armoured, I reckons, and ob- 
solete, as is usual, and con- 
demned to patrol the seas at 
the back of beyond. We seen 
@ flash and somethin’ struck 
the water ahead of the schooner 
and goes a skip-jackin’ over the 
seas. The bang that follows 
knocks spots outer Hans’ little 
pop-gun! and sure disturbs 
them sea-birds! The schooner 
Swing around like a drunken 
bar-soak and lies pointin’ to 
windward, hove-to! After a 
little she run up a flag, and it 
were the Red Duster! I looks 
towards our signal hill and 
seen we was similar decorated 
with the tricolour. That cruiser 
come up hand over fist and 
ranges a cable length distant 
alongside old lousy, and before 
she loses way there’s a plop in 
the sea, the falls is cast off, and 
we can see the matelots diggin’ 
out in their little boat across 
the water what separates the 
two bellyligerents. That were 
real smart work! I ain’t got 
no wish to shout about His 
Brit. Majesty’s Royal Navy, 
seein’ as they near spoiled one 
or two little ventures of mine, 
but they sure is real handy! 
The boat come alongside old 
lousy, and we seen figures 
clambering aboard. After some 
whiles they figures goes over the 
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side into the boat and the mat- 
elots digs out for the cruiser, 
where they is hoisted aboard, 
and dipping the White Ensign 
to our customary salutation 
from the hill, His _ Brit. 
Majesty’s Royal Navy leap to 
life and goes slidin’ off on her 
lone trail. The schooner swing 
around and head for us. 

“ Pirates, or pearls ?’’ says 
Hans. 

“Dirty Dicks, 
Watch ’em ! ”’ says I. 

And Hans amblin’ off to his 
war canoe I gets me to the 
shack and grabs my shooters. 
When I come to the landing- 
stage Hans is givin’ orders to 
his headmen a8 no one is to 
go aboard the Hannah Morgan 
and no one is to be allowed to 
land from her. Standin’ by 
Hans is one of the meanest- 
lookin’ whites I ever seen. He 
got a hairy face, eyes plumb 
full of bile, and a good wash 
with sheep-dip were sure in- 
dicated. 

“Meet Captain Griffith of 
the Hannah Morgan,’ says 
Hans. 

We shakes, and I seen his 
hands were trembly. Hans 
were lookin’ almighty per- 
turbed. 

“Captain Griffith have got 
sickness aboard.”’ 

We goes up to the bungalow. 

“Yes, sir!’ says Captain 
Griffith. “I have lost my 
mate, the carpenter, and three 
of my best hands, and the rest 
aim to desert. It has been one 
hell of a voyage ! ” 

I’m wishful to ask where is 


anyways ! 


Angus M‘Leod and the Island 
Queen, but reckons it wouldn’t 
be kind of good manners. 
There ain’t no Anna with a 
wreath of flowers to welcome 
Captain Griffith, and neither 
she, Elsa, nor any of the girls 
shows on the horizon. We 
introduces Pierre and Emile, 
and little Willie. I notice the 
skipper raise his eyebrows when 
their names is mentioned, and 
he smile crafty to hisself. I 
feel I ain’t drawed to this 
jasper, and I notes his right- 
hand jacket pocket has some- 
thin’ heavy in it. We sets in 
the verandah, and Hans slingin’ 
the drinks, that skipper sinks 
four fingers of neat gin without 
drawin’ breath, and fills again. 
I reckons one bottle ain’t much 
use to him, and water would 
be an insult! He helps hisself 
to a prime cigar and, lightin’ 
up, smiles around on us. 

‘“‘ Well, gentlemen,” he says, 
‘IT understand from Mr Miiller 
that you have not heard the 
great news ? ”’ 

We alls endeavours to appear 
interested and looks inquirin’. 

“Tt will explain why I am 
here in place of Captain M‘Leod 
and also the presence of the 
cruiser. Gentlemen! we are at 
war !”’ 

No one says nothing, and I’m 
tryin’ to remember who His 
Brit. Majesty ain’t on speakin’ 
terms with, but I been away too 
long and give it up. 

Pierre hitch his chair forward. 

“Mr Captain, you say we 
are at war! Excuse! but 
what is fighting who ? ” 
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“ Well, gentlemen ”—and he 
look at little Willie and he 
smile—‘‘ Germany has declared 
war on ”’—he pauses and sinks 
another four  fingers—‘‘ on 
France, and Great Britain has 
declared war on’”’—he pours 
another go of gin and sets the 
bottle on the table—“ on Ger- 
many.” 

He laff aloud, and I doesn’t 
like it. We all sets lookin’ 
straight before us. After a 
whiles Pierre and Emile stands 
up and bows to little Willie, 
and he jumpin’ up click his 
heels together and bow to 
them. They all sets again and 
ruminates. Hans got up and 
vamooses. I shoots a question 
at the hairy galoot. 

“Say! has Canada been 
drawed into this melly ? ” 

“Certainly, sir! And Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, South 
Africa, British Honduras, and 
all the British Dominions.” 

‘You don’t say !”’ 

“The United States is 
neutral.” 

“That is sure fortunate.” 

He smile at me, and I 
appreciates him less and less. 


War! Gee! Hairy-face sinks 
his third self - apportioned 
ration. War! By gosh! I 


got to get outer this island ! 

Hans come back and set him- 
self, and he’s lookin’ all-fired 
grim. We says nothing for 
quite a whiles, and then Emile 
break the silence. 

“ Mister Captain ! When has 
this all begin ? ”’ 

“Well, sir, Germany and 
France commenced hostilities 
in July, and Great Britain 
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declared 
the 4th.” 

‘Thank you, and where does 
the fighting be ? ” 

“The latest news I have is 
that the Germans have nearly 
captured Paris, sir.” 

I couldn’t help but catch the 
tension of they two Frenchies 
and the jubilant flash in the 
eyes of little Willie. It were 
all gone in a twinkle, but I 
seen it and prays there won't 
be no local outbreak. Hell’s 
bells! Which is quicker? To 
go to New Zealand, or direct to 
Vancouver? I got to weigh 
anchor; and I reckons I got 
to turn pirate! But she is 
sure some lousy schooner ! 

Captain Griffith turn to the 
two Frenchies. 

“Gentlemen, I have orders 
to give you passage to Welling- 
ton, should you so desire. Mr 
Miller and Mr Camp being 
Americans and neutrals will 
remain here. I have further 
orders to arrest Mr Wilhelm 
Braun ! ”’ 

Barrin’ Hans click his tongue 
against his teeth we all acts as 
if we was deaf. The hairy 
galoot lubricates his tonsils 
again and speaks some more. 

“Mr Braun, you are my 
prisoner ! ”’ 

I leans a little towards him 
and I says, “‘ Forget it!” 

6c Sir ! ”? 

“ Aw! Go roll your hoop!” 


war on 


“Sir! I represent Great 
Britain ! ”’ 

“Represent nothing! You 
give me a headache! Say! 


d’you all hail from Welling- 
ton?” 
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“ My vessel was chartered at 
Wellington, sir ! ”’ 

“Shucks! Where was you 
raised ? ”’ 

“If you mean where was I 
porn, sir, I give you the in- 
formation that I was born at 
Belize, British Honduras.”’ 

Course! that were it! The 
careful ways he has of speakin’, 
and them eyes isn’t all bile! 
Quarter Mex, one-third Creole, 
and the rest some old boozy 
skipper of a Cardiff collier! 
Gee! British! Pierre take a 
hand in the conversation. 

“Mister the Captain! I 
think the comprehension does 
not arrive to you! This island 
belong to France! I am, or I 
was, @ French officer, and 
therefore I to you say, I am 
command here ! ”’ 

Pierre twirl his little mous- 
tachios, and Emile jump up 
and bow to Pierre. The Captain 
takes a stiffener, and says his bit. 

“Sir, I carry out my 
orders ! ”’ 

“Who has give you the 
orders ? ”’ 

“The Captain of His 
Majesty’s cruiser, sir! ”’ 

“Only have we your word 
for that!” 

“ Sir ! ”? j 

That fool captain slip his 
hand to his jacket pocket, but 
I were waitin? on him, and 
before his hand is in his pocket 
I has my two shooters aligned 
on his stumick. 

“Put ’em up, Mex! Goon! 
Reach the sky ! ” 

He goes real white and lifts 
his mitts. I aims to rub in the 
medicine. 


“ Willie! Kindly oblige me 
by relieving Captain Griffith 
of the cannon in his jacket 
pocket ! ” 

Little Willie get up all happy, 
and, standin’ behind old hairy, 
extracts a automatic from the 
afore-mentioned locality. 

“Willie! please to resume 
your seat, and you may keep 
the gun! Captain Griffith is 
some affectionate toward you !”’ 

Hans give a snort, and Emile 
sort of hiccups, and that were 
the first laugh of the session. 
But Pierre ain’t finished. 

“Mister the Captain, you 
are too hasty, and compre- 
hension it is not come to you! 
I—I think you may put the 
hands down. Is it not so, 
Mister Camp ? ”’ 

“Sure! Put ’em out front, 
Mex, where you can grab the 
bottle ! ”’ 

I doesn’t know if he’s any 
more concealed artillery and 
I ain’t carin’ yet awhiles. He 
does grab the bottle and it 
play a rat-tat on the lip of the 
tumbler! Pierre continue his 
discourse. 

“Tf this war not come so 
sudden to us—if we have a 
warnings before it comes, then 
each man go to his country to 
prepare for the fights and all 
is very jolly, isn’t it? You 
listen! This is our warnings, 
so therefore I say each mans 
go to his country! You see? 
I represents the France, Mister 
the Captain! and I say Mister 
Braun shall have passage in 
your schooners so as he may 
join in fight for his Fatherland ! 
You see ? ” 
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I cut in. 

““T guess that goes! ‘Sides, 
what in hell sort of fight is it if 
you knows nobody your fightin’ 
against ? ”’ 

Captain Griffith set down his 
glass and wipe his mouth with 
a back of a trembly hand, and 
he can’t help but look cunnin’. 

“Certainly I will give a 
passage to Mr Braun.”’ 

“Yeah?” says I. ‘ And 
hand him over in custody on 
the first opportunity ? Nothin’ 
doin’! I reckons Mr Braun 
have a passage all right, but 
you won’t be aboard, Captain 
Griffith! No, sir! I’ve gotten 
ideas about this schooner ! ”’ 

Old man Griffith leap to his 
feet. 

‘You would not dare, sir! ”’ 

“ Aw! set down! and don’t 
get fresh ! ’’ 

That hombre were sure plumb 
foolish! He slide a hand to 
the back of him, and I jumps 
forward and sloshes him a 
pile-driver under the chin. He 
fall kind of awkward, and 
bending down I goes over him 
and extracts another automatic 
from a tail pocket and a knife 
from his belt. I reckons he 
weren’t trustin’ nobody, but 
he’s sure careless. I goes to 
the edge of the verandah and 
whistles. By-and-by the Presi- 
dent come a-runnin’. The 
President were some side-show, 
six feet four, and half as 
wide ! 

‘¢ President !’’ I says, “ this 
gentleman have met with a 
accident. I want you to keep 

him fast! Take him up to 
your house, and when he come 
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to I reckon you'd better hog- 
tie him !”’ 

“T keep him!” gays the 
President, and slinging the 
body over his shoulder 2008 
a-marchin’ off as if he were 
carryin’ a parcel of yams, 

“Boys!” said I, “ the op- 
position bein’ removed, let's 
lubricate ! ”’ 

Which we does. 
Says & piece. 

“Johnny! You got idea! 
You tell us, yes ? ” 

Sure!’ I ruminates a 
morsel. ‘‘ Look a-here, boys! 
This is the local Legislative 
Assembly of the Island of 
Hualuna, and what we says 
goes, I reckons! Now this is 
an idea of mine, and if you 
don’t cotton to it, well, just 
throw it overboard! I guess 
we're all agreed as little Willie 
have sure got to be in this here 
melly? Nobody sayin’ con- 
trary she goes! Boys! how 
are we alls goin’ to get him 
there? Providence have been 
disposed to send a schooner, 
and her skipper havin’ abdi- 
cated I reckon she belong to 
us! Which is the best trail? 
I guess we is as far from New 
Zealand as we is from Van- 
couver, but down south and to 
the west I reckon His Brit. 
Majesty will loom kind of dan- 
gerous, therefore and so being 
I surmise as this schooner will 
sail for a neutral territory, such 
as maybe the United States, 
and she will sail under the flag 
of that great nation. And if, 
boys, a8 we can’t nohow make 
connection with the melly from 
the land of freedom, then I 
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reckon we don’t deserve to— 
to—participate. Course there’ll 
have to be a fire in the skipper’s 
cabin to explain the absence of 
ship’s papers, and the sooner 
we renames her and repaints 
her the better. What say, 
Hans ¢ ” 

Hans says nothing, but nod 
his head affirmatively. Emile 
shoot a question. 

“It is very good, dam’ fine, 
Johnny! But who will sail 
the schooner ? ”’ 

“ Well, boys, I was calcu- 
latin? some on doin’ that. I 
wants to go gunnin’, and I 
counts on joinin’ up with the 
Canadians! I always has cot- 
toned to the Canadians! They 
are sure elegant scrappers ! 
What say, boys?” 

They alls allowed it were 
fine, but Hans he get up and 
stands lookin’ out across the 
lagoon. 

“Tt’s easy, boys, ain’t it? 
Dead easy! You just goes 
aboard and don’t say good-bye 


to nobody.”’ 
Gosh! they girls! Elsa! 
Holy Mackinaw! I _ looks 


around swift and seen no signs 
of jubilation. Hans he turns 
about and faces us. 

“T was aiming to go along, 
too. That’s a fact, Johnny ! 
And I guess I got to go along 
with Willie. I were born in 
Germany, and somehow—well ! 
yes! I just got to go with 
Willie! Any of you stoppin’ 
me?” 

Hans throw out his lower 
jaw and look fierce, but I seen 
he were mighty perturbed. 
Pierre speaks. 
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“But, yes, Hans! It is 
very good! You go with 
Willie! You will take the 
care of him, and so he will 
come safe to the battles! Is 
it not so, Emile ? ”’ 

“Yes! yes! that way very 
good for Willie! But who will 
care for Hualuna, our most 
beautiful island ? ”’ 

They alls looks at me, but I 
ain’t helpin’ none thataways. 
Pierre he addresses the roof, 
slow and thoughtful. 

“Johnny is good fellow! 
Johnny is American! America 
does not battle, so Johnny 
must not battle! I think him 
very good if Johnny stay and 
cares for island and all our 


womens. Hans can _ sail 
schooner. What you say, 
Hans ? ”’ 


Pierre is a good guy, but 
kind of—rudimentary. Gosh! 
me lookin’ after women! 
Women! and ain’t I been 
tryin’ to keep to windward of 
one? ’Sides, ain’t it my plan ? 
I looks at Hans, but Hans don’t 
look at me. I seen I were to be 
side - tracked, but I guesses 
schooners ain’t the only vessels 
what sails the seas, and it 
takes more nor a two-three 
Frenchies and square-heads to 
down a Canuck! Yes, sir! 

“That is sure some. great 
notion, Pierre!’ says Hans. 
‘And I reckon that will be 
the big idea. I’m kind of 
sorry for Johnny, but there it 
is. I guess this is our fight, 
and Johnny ain’t called upon 
to assist!”’ Oh, hell! “ But 
see here, boys! We can’t 
sail yet awhiles !. The crew of 
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that schooner is mighty sick, 
and we got to unload and 
then load again, and repaint 
her! Time enough for you 
to put your houses in order, 
Johnny! you ain’t said noth- 
ing! Anything ailin’ you? ”’ 

I looks at ’em separate and 
deliberate, and I grab the 
bottle. 

“You alls can go plumb to 
hell! Let’s lubricate ! ”’ 

We lubricates, but Hans 
don’t appear easy in his mind. 
I seen he were worryin’ over 
Anna and little Hans, and per- 
haps a shadow of Elsa have 
crossed his thoughts. 

“Well, I reckon you boys 
won’t be gone long. Inside of 
@ year’ll see you all to home 
again, I expects. I'll be King 
of Hualuna by then and some 
big noise! What say, folks ? ”’ 

That bucks ’em up fine and 
dandy, and just then Anna 
come in and tell us all to come 
to chow. 

Gee ! that were some difficult 
explainin’ to them girls about 
a European war. Course Elsa 
and Anna, bein’ breeds from a 
larger island, they has some 
notion, but is ways off imaginin’ 
its stupendousness, and they 
only seen it kind of small and 
as how it would affect their- 
selves. Anna have lost her 
brightness, and Elsa I seen 
were doin’ some quick thinkin’. 
Also I seen she don’t believe 
’ém none when they says I is 
remainin’ in charge of the 
island. That girl is just too 
cute! That night I walk up 
to my shack and the President 
meet me and tell me that 
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blamed Captain is sick, | 
has a look at him, and he wer 
all shaky with fever, so I feeg 
him good and plenty with 
quinine and whisky, but he 
don’t appear none grateful. 

The next day that Captain 
ain’t much better, and the 
crew is darned sight worser, 
Hans and me go aboard. Gee! 
that were some crew! Breeds 
and low-down whites! The 
meanest of the mean! Hans 
Say they all got the grip, and 
he is scared they’ll pass it on 
to his islanders, and islanders 
is plumb susceptible to diseases 
and dies off like flies. If it 
hadn’t been Hans want that 
schooner I reckon he’d have 
let that crew rot on board, or 
sent ’em to sea. As it is he 
has a talk with his headmen, 
and they agrees to let him have 
their pow-wow house what 
stand by itself as a hospital, 
80 we bring ’em ashore, searches 
’em for any artillery, and posts 
sentries so as they don’t com- 
municate none with nobody. 
Then we goes aboard and opens 
up every hatch and every port 
to let the clean wind of heaven 
blow sweet upon the foulness. 
It were some hog-pen! After 
that I goes in swimmin’, and 
gosh! that were sure wonder- 
ful! Then Elsa come along, 
and I seen by the look of her I 
weren’t no ways popular. We 
has no jokes, and after a 
whiles we hauls out to dry 
in the sun. The glass were set 
stormy ! 

“ Johnny !”’ 

“Yeah ? ”’ 

“Oh, Johnny ! ” 
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What's bitin’ you, dear ? ”’ 

“ You are sail in schooner ! ” 

“No, Elsa! Hans won’t 
take me!” 

“ You is a goddam liar ! ”’ 

Hans tell me to stay on the 
island and see to things for 
him.” 

“You stay, Johnny ? ” 

“ What else? they take the 


schooner ! ”’ 

“ You no love me ? ”’ 

“Sure I do! You been a 
good girl ! ” 


“ When you marry me ? ”’ 

Aw! Hell! what can a 
fellow say ? 

“Very soon now, Elsa.”’ 

“ Kiss me, Johnny ! ” 

I kisses her lips, and sudden 
she push me back and give a 
kind of empty laugh. She 
jump up. 

“You lie to me, Johnny !”’ 

And she walk off, quick! 
She guesses somethin’, but how 
I’m durned if I can tell ! 

The next day Hans is to 
unload all the trade-goods outer 
the Hannah Morgan, so that 
night I hits the hay early. I 
ain’t been in bed long and is 
just a-dozin’ off, when I seen a 
shadow by the window. The 
next instant there’s a stab of 
light and a thud by my head, 
and aloud bang! I springs up, 
catches my foot in the blanket, 
and fall flat on the floor! I 
got my gun in my fist and I 
don’t move! There come 
another stab of light, some- 
thing sting my shoulder, and 
there’s another bang! I doesn’t 
move, and through half an eye 
I watch the window! The 
shadow get larger, and it seem 
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as if someone were comin’ in. 
I fires, and that shadow lays 
limp across the sill! I doesn’t 
move, and the shadow doesn’t 
move. There come a hammer- 
ing at the door! I calls out— 

“Stay put, President! I’m 
goin’ investigatin’ ! ”’ 

I slips along the floor and 
come to the window. I put 
my hand on the shadow and I 
feel it were lifeless. I gets to 
my feet. Just then I hears 
firin’ and voices shoutin’ in 
the distance. I run to the door, 
flings her open, and the Presi- 
dent and me stands listenin’. 
The moon ain’t up yet and it’s 
plumb pitch dark. That firin’ 
and voices come from the pow- 
wow house! There’s more 
firin’ and shoutin’, and it’s 
comin’ nearer, drawin’ towards 
the lagoon. I grabs my other 
shooter and a-plenty ammuni- 
tion. Gee! that maverick crew 
have broke loose ! but where in 
hell have they got guns? The 
President and me plays Injuns. 
and slides like panthers through 
the darkness down to the land- 
ing-stage. Sure! there’s empty 
canoes there! drawed up and 
just a-rockin’ in the tide ! 

“President!” I says, 
“plenty bad men a-comin’, 
take canoe and steal schooner. 
No must do! But don’t kill 
’em, old hoss! Make heap 
noise and frighten ’em! These 
cultus swines ’ll run like hell ! 
Kumtuks mica ?.”’ 

‘* Me got gun!” 

‘Bully for you, President ! 
Don’t fire till I says let her 
rip!” 


We waits. I’m ruminatin’ 
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as to how they got guns and 
how them canoes is 80 provi- 
dential a-waitin’ for’em. That 
crew is comin’ nearer, and 
there’s a bit of firin’, and a 
heap of cursin’ and swearin’ as 
they falls over in the darkness. 


They is sure mucky in their 


talk! We waits till they is 
nigh plumb a-top of us, and 
then I shouts— 

“ Let her rip!’’ and give a 
war-whoop what split the sky ! 
At the same time I looses off 
my gun, firin’ high! The 
President must ’a’ fired blamed 
high, ’cause a wealth of coco- 
nuts come a-racketin’ out of 
the heavens and add to the 
confusion ! Gosh! there never 
was such a rumpus! Some of 
’em was for goin’ forward, and 
some was for goin’ back, and 
they shouts and they blas- 
phemes, and they fires their 
bundooks every which way, 
and it were plumb dangerous ! 
There’s a two of ’em wrastlin’ 
on the edge of the stage thinkin’ 
each other was the enemy, but 
I boots ’em apart and shouts 
for ’em to run, which they 
obligingly done. That were 
great! ’cause it started the 
rest of the herd, and they goes 
a-streamin’ back from where 
they had come! Gee! And 
there’s the President and me 
floppin’ along behind ’em firin’ 
our shooters and war-whoopin’ 
fit to beat the band! Lordy! 
Lord! that were one ‘great 
victory ! But bust me! if ever 
I laffed so hearty! The moon 
come up a8 we gets near the 
pow-wow house, and I run 
into Hans and the other boys, 


but I’m so plumb full of 
laughter I can’t no ways tell 
’em things, and they grabs q 
hold of the President. Well, 
we corrals that mob in the 
pow-wow house, and posts 
sentries, armed this go, to see 
as they doesn’t make a break 
for liberty, and then I calls on 
’em to come out and show 
theirselves. I lines ’em up on 
parade, and I counts ’em and 
there were none missin’, and 
they has only minor injuries, 
but I seen they was pretty 
shuck-lookin’, so whiles I’m 
collectin’ their artillery I sends 
the President off for a quantity 
of quinine and whisky, and 
later I give ’em a double dose 
of both, and seen to it as they 
takes it and goes to their beds 
like naughty little kids. The 
rebellion seem kind of busted! 
I notices the artillery as was 
collected ain’t none of ours, and 
has sure come off the schooner : 
and I wonders! I has a sus- 
picion, but I ain’t sayin’ noth- 
ing. Hans and me goes to 
my shack to investigate that 
blamed shadow. It ain’t moved 
none; and that dog-goned 
Captain Griffith won’t trouble 
his home-town in British Hon- 
duras never no more! Which 
sure ought to be some relief to 
British Honduras ! 

That day we shift all the 
trade-goods from the Hannah 
Morgan to my store, but Hans is 
a-feared for the islanders and 
won’t let ’em near the schooner, 
so we alls turns to and does 
coolie work, and gosh! it were 
some labour! Pierre and Emile 
does powerful swearin’ and 
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sweatin’, but little Willie he 
grapple to as if he were winnin’ 
pattles ! 

At four bells in the first 
dog-watch we has finished, and 
we fall into that lagoon as if 
we was logs! Anna and Elsa 
also come in swimmin’, but 
Elsa give me a wide berth and 
don’t look my way ! Somehows 
I ain’t pressin’ for recognition. 

Next day that lousy schooner 
is washed, boiled, fumigated, 
disinfected, and, generally 
speakin’, made clean and 
healthy ! Gosh ! she were some 
hyeu hum! Then we turns to 
and paints her, but she come 
out kind of streaky as we kep’ 
on runnin’ out of one colour 
paint. Howevers, takin’ it by 
and large it were done pretty 
slick, and the boys was real 
proud. One day when we was 
on the paintin’ the President 
come to me and says his 
missus and his youngest been 
took sudden ill, so I ambles 
along and seen ’em. I ain’t no 
doc., but they is sure full of 
fever and terrible unhappy, and 
I fill ’em up with quinine and 
prays there ain’t going to be no 
trouble. I tell Hans, and he 
were almighty perturbed. I 
makes all of ’em what had gone 
nigh that blamed Honduras 
jasper gargle with salt and 
water, and I seen they done it, 
which doesn’t please ’em none. 
But I reckon I got in too late ! 
The President’s other two kids 
is down next day, and so is 
one of the men at the signal 
hut. A member of that maver- 
ick crew elects to cash in, so 
we buries him and doubles 
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the sentries. I’m most feared 
the blamed disease ‘ll run 
through the island. My next 
two patients is happy little 
Anna and her son. They was 
took bad just after I hears the 
President’s missus and her baby 
have died. The trouble now 
is to keep the other islanders 
away from infection, they 
havin’ a natural desire to flock 
around at a buryin’. But by 
runnin’ about with quinine in 
one hand and a gun in the 
other I does manage to keep 
’em off. Anna and little Hans 
was real bad right from the 
start, and Anna anyways was 
in low health through worryin’ 
over Hans and his goin’ to the 
wars. To add to the trouble 
the man at the signal hut pass 
out and his family all goes 
sick. I has my hands plumb 
full! But I puts up one hell 
of a fight to save that little 
Anna! and one time I thought 
she were through the wood, 
but little Hans dies, and then 
little Anna cave in and won’t 
fight no more to save herself. 
She dies just about sun-up 
of a glorious mornin’ and I 
stumbles out of her room so 
tired as I never has been, and 
I run into Elsa. I pretends not 
to see her, bein’ mad angry 
with everything and afraid. to 
speak, but she stop me on the 
verandah and stand in front 
of me. 

‘* How is Anna, Johnny ? ”’ 

‘¢ She’s dead ! and thanks to 
you!” 

She look at me, dumb! And 
I’m mad with her and what she 
done, but mostly I reckons I’m 
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sore with myself for havin’ 
jugged that Captain at the 
President’s, for that’s where all 
the business started. Blast 
him ! 

‘¢ What in hell you want to 
come buttin’ in? Why has 
you armed that crew and made 
plots with that damned Cap- 
tain? Why you gotten that 
signal man to help you with 
the canoes? You just been 
spreadin’ poison wherever you 
goes! The signal man is dead ! 
Little Hans is dead! and now 
Anna is dead! Aw! blast 
you! Get to hell!” 

I flung her to one side and 
she fall full length on the floor. 
I leaves her. 

I’m on my ways to the signal 
hut when the President come 
@-runnin’, and I reckon I 
knowed afore he open his 
mouth. His other two kids 
has gone! Nice little folks 
they was too! Always laffin’ 
and happy, and in and out of 
my room whenevers I was 
there. Gosh! I’m tired! I 
ain’t been to bed for three days 
and three nights! I goes back 
with the President and we 
buries his little people, and it 
ain’t good to think as he’s all 
alone. I goes up to the signal 
hut and make him come with 
me. The Lord be praised! 
they is all better and seem 
like to come through! Same, 
too, at the pow-wow house, 
that lousy crew reports no 
more sick, so I hopes we’re 
finished with the worst! The 
President and me goes along 
to see Hans. That old-timer 
were bitin’ the bitter end of 


sorrow, and I’m too tired to 
help any. I nigh fall asleep 
whiles I’m talking to him, ang 
he packs me off to my shack 
and puts the President on 
guard to see I’m not disturbed, 
I sleeps near twenty-four hours 
on end, and awakes thinkin’ 
if war can mess up a little 
island thousands of miles aways 
what in hell’s goin’ to happen 
nearer to hand? I went up 
to the signal hut and on to see 
the crew. Both places all were 
in great shape, and there was 
no more cases elsewheres. It 
seem as if the disease were 
died out. 

I find Hans have buried 
little Anna and her son, and 
is back workin’ on the schooner. 
We finishes painting her, and 
we call her the Firefly. Port 
of registration, Tahiti! and 
that give me an idea! Gee! 
she look a different ship! and 
her sails all clean and white! 
We start a-loadin’ of her from 
the godowns, and in two days 
she’s trimmed and ridin’ pretty, 
and that crew is back on board. 
Hans aim to sail her to ’Frisco 
and then get in touch with his 
company and leave them to 
dispose of cargo and vessel 
while he and little Willie makes 
tracks for the Fatherland. 

Well, the Firefly sail on a 
Thursday, at one bell of the 
forenoon watch, there bein’ a 
ebb-tide and a offshore breeze. 
I’m down at the landing-stage, 
and says good-bye to Pierre, 
Emile, and little Willie. Hans 
and me don’t say nothin’, but 
we shakes, and his forehead 
appear more puzzled than ever 
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so, and there ain’t no laugh in 
his eyes. All the population 
of the island is on the shore to 
gee ’em go. As they pushes 
off for the schooner I goes up 
to the plateau, and while I’m 
standin’ there I seen Elsa, so 
I called to her and held out 
my hand. She run to me and 
her hand is dry, and I put mine 
on her forehead, and it’s burning 
hot. 
How you feelin’, Elsa ? ”’ 


She look down on the ground. 
“Very fine, Johnny! Oh! 
ah! yes!” 


I don’t believe her, but the 
islanders is beginnin’ to sing 
that song of farewell, and I 
seen the Firefly’s anchor is 
a-weigh. It’s queer, ain’t it, 
how @ nation calls silently to 
its people? And that call is 
stronger nor life nor death ! 
The islanders is all singin’ now. 
Hans is takin’ out the Firefly 
in great style, and as she shoot 
the passage in the reef he hoist 
the Stars and Stripes! Durned 
old pirate! The new signalman 
looses off the little brass cannon, 
and I seen Hans wave his hand 
to him, and he wave back and 
then dip the old Vives la 
Republics flag. The Firefly is 
feelin’ the breeze now, and 
with all sail set she fair ramps 
along. Good-bye, old - timer 
Hans! We'll meet again! 
somewheres! somehow! I 
turns to Elsa, but she won’t 


look at me. I can feel her 
shiverin’ and shakin’. 
“ Elsa ! ”? 


“T feel so funny, Johnny.” 
I pick her up in my arms, 
and she’s terrible thin. I call 
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to that quaint owl- girl of 
Willie’s, and together we goes 
to the bungalow. We puts 
Elsa to bed, and I doses her 
with quinine and piles blankets 
on her. I prays I’m doin’ 
right! I sets by her bedside, 
and she seem easier to have 
me there. The owl-girl and 
me takes it turn and turn about 
through the rest of the day and 
right through the night, and 
we sweat the fever out of her. 
In the mornin’ she seem a mite 
better. I sent the owl-girl to 
bed, and I sets alone with Elsa, 
ruminatin’, By-and-by she 
come awake and smile at me. 

“You angry with me, 
Johnny ? ” 

Kids always says what hurts 
most. 

‘No, dear! I were angry, 
but I hadn’t ought to be, and 
I been sorry ever since. Will 
you forgive me, Elsa ? ” 

“Oh, Johnny ! ”’ 

I put my hand in hers under 
the blankets and she hug it to 
her. And so we is silent for 
some whiles, and I think she’s 
sleepin’, but she speak again. 

“TI did make plots with 


Captain! I did take guns to 
sailormens! I did bring 
canoe !” 


“Don’t you worry none, 
dear! No other girl would 
have been brave enough to do 
that! You sure have got sand, 
Elsa ! ” 

““T was very wicked, but I 
tink sailormens take schooner, 
then Johnny no can leave 


island. I love Johnny!” 
Gosh! how she hurt! “ But 
Johnny no love me! Johnny 
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love other girl what die! Poor 
Johnny! Poor Elsa!” 

‘Elsa! Elsa! Don’t, dear ! 
Don’t!” 

“Only if you love me a 
little !”’ 

“JT do love you, dear, and 
it’s mighty queer but I’ve 
loved you more since I throwed 
you down.” 

She look at me. 

“You no lie? ” 


‘¢ Honest ! and honest, 
dear !”’ 

I leans forward and I kisses 
her lips. 


“TI so happy.” 

She smile, and go off to sleep 
still smilin’. I watches her for 
@ two-three hours, and then I 
seen a look of fear come into 
her face and she wake up 
cryin’. 

“T frightened to die! I 
frightened ! ”’ 

I slip my arm under her neck 
and hold her to me, and I 
soothes her. She try to take 
the necklace to give it back to 
me, but I says she’s to keep 
it always, and I kiss her again. 
She say— 

“ Nice, Johnny ! ” 

Then she fall asleep. She 
died in her sleep with her head 
on my shoulder. Just after 
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she dies the rains break ang 
there’s a great storm. 

I stayed fourteen days on the 
island after I buries Elsa and 
the necklace, just to see that 
the owl-girl weren’t infected 


none. In that time I seen aij 
the headmen, and tell ’em they 
got to go on as if Hans were 
still there, and I tell ’em the 
President is to take my place, 
I also gets that big war canoe 
in proper shape, for I aims to 
go to one of the big islands 
and then tranship to Tahiti, 
You can get most anywheres 
from Tahiti. 

On the fifteenth day a head- 
man and eight paddlers digs 
out from the lagoon of Hualuna, 
and all the islanders is gathered 
and sing their song. I takes 
@ farewell of the President,, 
the owl-girl, and then two 
Frenchies’ girls, and promises 
to return. As we goes through 
the passage the brass cannon 
is fired, and the signal man dip 
the flag. I wave back to him. 

So I, what had one time been 
plumb loco, set forth to help 
His Brit. Majesty slosh the 
German-Dutchies, and _ there 
was heavy squalls of wind and 
rain comin’ up continuous outer 
the east. 
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NORTH. 


BY THOMAS H. RADDALL. 


Ir was the night my son was 
porn, and the mantel clock was 
striking two of a chill Novem- 
per morning as the doctor came 
downstairs. He was a young 
man, in the thirties, with thick 
plack hair, a long resourceful 
jaw, and excellent teeth; a 
keen and pleasant man who, 
whilst working his way through 
college, had found time to 
play in the football team, and 
nowadays, in the midst of a 
pusy practice, to work on 
charity committees and child- 
welfare clinics, and to sing a 
very good bass in the Presby- 
terian choir on Sundays. 

He sank into an arm-chair 
and lit a cigarette, while I 
fetched wine and glasses in 
which to pledge the newcomer, 
and because the occasion called 
certainly for a Canadian wine, 
we sat with our feet to the fire 
sipping Old Niagara. The 
house was quiet now. The 
busy feet of Cousin Verna and 
Cousin Jeanie had ceased flying 
up and down the stairs, the 
baby had uttered a last faint 
yell and subsided into slumber, 
and in that silence, heavy with 
a strange reek of anzsthetic 
and disinfectant, the moan of 
the November wind in the eaves 
was loud. 


“ Reminds me of the North,” 
the doctor said. 

“The wind ?’’ I asked. He 
shook his head. 


“‘The cry of your son,’ he 
said. He settled back in the 
deep chair and stared absently 
at the ruby liquid in the glass. 
‘“‘ Never told you about that 
trip to the North. It wasn’t of 
any importance. Nowadays it 
seems very hazy sometimes, 
like one of those dreams that 
are vivid enough in the hours 
of sleep, but only hover vaguely 
on the edges of your memory 
in the morning; and some- 
times it all comes back with a 
rush, sharp-etched with detail, 
as though it were yesterday. 

“It was just after I got my 
degree. I was casting about 
for something to do—Japhet 
in search of a practice—when 
somebody offered me a medical 
post with a survey expedition 
going to the North. ‘ Some- 
thing to do with Hudson Strait,’ 
they said. I was young and 
foot-loose, the new sheepskin 
was glowing in my trunk, 
and a post in Hudson Strait 
sounded like an adventure. So 
I went. 

“We sailed from Halifax 
in July, a _ little govern- 
ment steamer overrun with 
surveyors, airmen, wireless 
operators, mechanics, carpen- 
ters, cooks, storekeepers and 
Mounted Police details, and 
stuffed to the hatches with 
material and supplies. Some- 
body christened her ‘ Noah’s 
Ark—with three of every kind ’ 
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(the expedition was to be 
divided into three units), and 
after ten sea-days in that con- 
finement we were avid for a 
sight of Mount Ararat. It 
turned out to be Cape Chidley, 
though, and hardly a gladsome 
sight. A bold heap of black 
rock, a grim and naked place, 
without trees, and with a fringe 
of the ice-pack grinding at its 
feet. It was my first view of 
the famous pack, and I re- 
garded it curiously; a great 
jumbled mass of ice, miles in 
extent, drifting slowly eastward 
into the Atlantic. We dropped 
off ‘A.’ unit in the sheltered 
fiord south of Chidley, where 
they were to establish the 
survey station of Port Burwell, 
using the abandoned Moravian 
Mission for a barracks. Our 
own destination was at the 
other end of the Strait, and our 
ship—an ordinary lighthouse- 
supply vessel—proceeded cau- 
tiously, zigzagging back and 
forth across the Strait to avoid 
the heavier ice. Our consort 
was an ice-breaker from the 
St Lawrence, but we noticed 
that she followed our own pro- 
cedure pretty well. Everybody 
seemed to have a wholesome 
respect for the pack. 

‘In this fashion we came at 
last to Nottingham Island, at 
the west end of the Strait. It 
was 4th August, and the west 
end was clear, as the old hands 
had predicted. (The pack comes 
from Hudson’s Bay and Foxe 
Channel, and moves slowly 
seaward through the Strait. 
The ice appears at Nottingham 
Island in the late autumn, so 
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that the west end is blocked 
two weeks before the east end: 
but the same procedure clears 
Nottingham two weeks before 
Chidley in the summer.) Oy 
scout, a little Moth seaplane, 
put off to spy out the land, and 
returned with word of a good 
site at the south-west end of 
the island. From that moment 
‘ B.’ unit—mine—was a busy B. 
The anchorage was an exposed 
one, a mile from shore, and 
everything had to be lightered 
to the beach—provisions, coal, 
baggage, stoves, lumber for 
the erection of seven buildings, 
barrels of brick, sand and 
cement, a motor tractor, a 
complete wireless station, two 
Fokker cabin planes, drums of 
gasolene and kerosene, cases of 
lubricating oil, boats, theo- 
dolites, meteorological instru- 
ments, rifles, ammunition, rope, 
and all the various other im- 
pedimenta of an up-to-date 
expedition. 

“The chosen site was a 
raised beach near the shore of 
a narrow fiord, and a barren 
place it was, even in mid- 
summer. There was a sparse 
growth of creeping vegetation 
in the sand and sea-shells of the 
flat, which gave place to bald 
rock immediately behind the 
station, and the rock ascended 
in a series of ragged scarps 
to a mighty ridge forming the 
backbone of the island. You 
looked at that heap of uncom- 
promising rock and tried to 
picture old Abacuk Pricket 
scrambling up the steep face 
of it, eager to ‘ discover to the 
West and South-West ’ for the 
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penefit of poor ‘ Master Henrie 


Hudson.’ But there wasn’t 
much time for imagination. 
The ship’s launches decanted 
ters and labourers upon 

the beach, material began to 
ur ashore in boats and scows, 
and the age-old silence of that 
grim place was shattered by 
hammer and saw, by a day-long 
chorus of shouts and whistles, 
and by the profane clatter of 
the tractor. Temporary shel- 
ters sprouted on the sandy fiat. 
No other word is adequate. 
And as they sprouted we hustled 
perishable stores under their 
temporary roofs. The weather 
favoured us day after day, and 
the long daylight—it was the 
sub-Arctic summer, and night 
was no more than a few hours 
of dusk—enabled us to work 
our heads off. In exactly two 
weeks the ship was able to 
pick up most of our carpenters 
and ©sail down -strait to 
Wakeham Bay, where ‘ C.’ unit 
and expedition headquarters 
were to be established. Our 
living quarters, storehouse, and 
blubber-house were completed. 
Erection of the wireless station, 
with its gasolene engine and 
dynamo, and the two hangars 
with their slipway to the fiord, 
proved a long job. We'd 
arrived on 4th August, but it 
was 8th October before the 
construction crew were finished. 
On that day the ship arrived 
from Wakeham Bay and picked 
them up, put ashore some 
families of Baffin Island Eski- 
mos, and bade us farewell. It 
was time. We’d had several 
light snowfalls, and the sea 
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temperature had fallen to 31 
degrees. 

“‘T shared a tiny shack with 
the Soldier and his partner, 
pilots of the two Fokkers, and 
there I set up my modest 
array of medical bric-a-brac on 
Shelves that I built myself. 
(Afterwards I built a desk from 
odds-and-ends of plank, and 
made a very good job of it. 
Don’t tell me surgery isn’t an 
adaptable science. ) 

“The Eskimo community, 
camped in skin tents about our 
Station under the watchful eye 
of the Policeman, accepted us 
with an amused calm. It 
rather disappointed us, I think. 
We’d expected open-mouthed 
excitement. But the white 
man has produced so many 
rabbits from so many hats that 
Mister Innuit is inclined to 
yawn @ little. Even our planes 
drew no more than a flash of 
interest. The primeval savage 
went up for flights without 
fear and with very little trace 
of emotion. ‘ You know,’ mur- 
mured the Soldier, rather 
shocked, ‘ if we pulled down the 
moon, and cut off'a hunk of 
cheese for breakfast, the beggars 
wouldn’t bat an _ eyelash.’ 
There was @ certain flattery in 
it, a negative sort, but enough 
to salve our civilised pride. 

‘Once, though, I saw an 
Eskimo startled into shocked 
amazement, and I had the 
satisfaction of being the cause 
of it. It was on a day in the 
brief summer, a hot stifling day 
that made you wonder if you 
were really north of Sixty-three, 
and I was hunting wild duck 
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along the shore with a young 
Eskimo when we came to a 
tiny cove. The water looked 
blue and inviting, and I threw 
down my gun and began to 
strip. Ping-Nak-To watched 
me in mild surprise, but when 
I dived from a rock into the 
icy water he went into some- 
thing closely resembling a fit. 
His alarm changed to enormous 
interest, though, when he found 
that I didn’t sink. The water 
was only a few degrees above 
freezing point, compelling vio- 
lent and continuous exertion, 
and as I rolled and dog-paddled 
and kicked and splashed, Ping- 
Nak-To scuttled up and down 
the shore waving his arms and 
giggling like an amiable lunatic. 
He’d never seen &@ man swim 
before, and he couldn’t have 
been more astonished or de- 
lighted if a seal had suddenly 
waddled ashore on its hind 
flippers and executed a horn- 
pipe. If I’d popped up out of 
the cove in a submarine he 
wouldn’t have ‘ batted an eye- 
lash,’ for that would have been 
merely another item of the 
white man’s mechanical magic, 
which was so commonplace. 
But a naked man converting 
himself into a fish by simple 
‘manipulations of his arms and 
legs—that was a miracle. 

“‘The Eskimos were a jolly 
lot, the best-natured people in 
the world, with sturdy bodies 
and marvellous teeth and an 
insatiable craving for tobacco. 
The women smoked as much as 
the men, and a bonny Innuit 
belle sucking away on a bat- 
tered old briar was a sight 
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for Supiyawlat, that effemin. 
ate smoker of cheroots. The 
natives weren’t long discover. 
ing that the doctor-man way 
there for their own benefit ag 
well as that of the expedition, 
Soon I had quite a practice, and 
I never refused a ‘call,’ no 
matter what hour of the day 
or night. I was glad of some. 
thing to do, for the staff were 
@ healthy lot and my meteoro- 
logical duties were light: but 
more than this, I felt a deep 
responsibility towards them. 
Most of their medical troubles 
were due to past contact with 
diseased whites—tuberculosis ig 
@ curse to them—and the white 
medicine-man’s utmost seemed 
the least that he could do. In 
return they presented me with 
fine sealskin boots, chewed to 
chamois softness by the teeth 
of women, a fine caribou-skin 
parka, a beautiful model kayak 
covered with real skin and 
complete with paddle and fish- 
ing spear, and a twenty-foot 
dog-whip with a great handle 
of walrus ivory. They were 
always cheerful helpers, would 
drop their own pursuits without 
hesitation to lend you a hand, 
and left you with a dazed 
feeling of having conferred 4 
favour by making use of their 
services. 

“ Although they’ve been in 
contact with whites for several 
hundred years, they’ve built 
up very little resistance t0 
civilised disease, and the doctor 
treating them has to make 
allowance for a violent reaction 
to what we consider simple ills. 
Two-thirds of the Eskimo popu- 
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lation of the Canadian Arctic 
has been wiped out within 
historic times by measles, for 
instance. We had an outbreak 
of influenza on the expedition, 
the mild but distressing type 
which French-Canadians call 
‘La Grippe.’ It broke out in 
‘0, unit, at Wakeham Bay, 
and it struck the native settle- 
ment there like a bolt from the 
plue. The doctor at Wakeham 
pitched tents in the snow for 
an emergency hospital, put up 
a splendid fight, and after a 
hectic session got most of them 
on their feet again, though 
there were two or three deaths. 
While this was going on, a 
plane came from Wakeham Bay 
to Nottingham Island. Almost 
at once our own Eskimo went 
down under the ‘flu, and I 
found myself with an epidemic 
on my own hands. They rallied 
well under treatment, and I 
had hopes of a clear sheet, 
but one old lady sank into 
pneumonia and died. 

“T remember that this sus- 
ceptibility of my native charges 
provided me with the shock of 
my medical career. It happened 
at a little trading post that 
nestles under the shoulder of 
Cape Wolstenholme. I had 
flown there in one of the 
Fokkers for a routine visit, and 
on arrival was met by the 
trader, asking me to look up a 
pair of Eskimos who ‘ seemed 
very sick.’ I found them in a 
small hut, a man and wife, 
very sick indeed. When I got 
close enough for a good look, 
my hair nearly lifted the cap 
off my head, for they were 
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covered with great pocks as big 
as your finger-nail. I whipped 
out my thermometer and stuck 
it in their gaping mouths. 
Temperatures of 103! Chicken- 
pox? The pocks were too big 
and the temperatures too high. 
Smallpox? They’d been sick 
for days. Smallpox would have 
killed them in that time. It 
was @ fine puzzle for a young 
and anxious medico. One thing 
was sure—no chance must be 
taken. I sent the plane back 
to Nottingham Island to warn 
headquarters and to bring back 
vaccine. Then I examined 
every soul in the place without 
finding another suspect, and I 
vaccinated the lot—sixty Eski- 
mos, all highly mystified and 
in dread of my needle. My 
patients recovered nicely, and 
I decided—and still believe— 
that it was chicken-pox. The 
simple disease was running a 
violent course in virgin soil. 
For my own satisfaction, 
though, I took photographs of 
the woman’s back, covered 
with those awe-inspiring pocks, 
and showed them to various 
medical pundits on my return 
to civilisation. 

*¢ All of them, without hesi- 
tation, said ‘ smallpox !’ 

“The short summer flew. 
An illusion of warmth, a hint 
of green in the rock crevices, a 
fleeting buzz of insects, and 
then it was gone. The wild 
geese, the ducks and swans 
left us, in swift flight to the 
south, and their faint cry in 
the upper air was like an 
invitation and a warning. The 
loons went too, with a last 











burst of wild laughter. Ice 
began to form in the bays and 
fiords ; the pack assembled in 
the Bay and moved down upon 
us like an invading army, 
first in single floes, then in 
scattered groups, and finally 
in a mass movement that 
choked the Strait from west 
to east. The thermometer 
fell steadily day by day, like a 
boiler gauge when the fires 
are drawn. The north-east 
wind began to whistle across 
Baffin Island, driving snow 
before it. The forbidding black 
heights of the island were 
mantled in white, were naked, 
and were mantled again, as 
the snow blew off into the 
valleys and was replaced with 
fresh supplies from Davis Strait. 
The valleys filled with snow. 
The Eskimos laid away their 
skin tents and built igloos, 
lovely clean little huts of snow 
blocks, that would keep them 
warmer than the white men 
and would be black and filthy 
by spring. 

“You ventured out-of-doors 
muffied in heavy woollen under- 
wear, flannel shirt, mackinaw 
jacket, blanket-cloth trousers, 
fur-lined mittens, enormous 
duffle-socks, sealskin boots, and 
the enveloping hood of the 
parka, for the wind along the 
shore was like a charge of 
lancers. The cold was steady, 
but not unduly severe, a fact 
which upset the most deep- 
seated of my illusions about 
the North. The fact is that the 
Arctic Sea, cold as it is, exerts 
@ moderating influence. The 
average temperature in Janu- 


ary, our coldest month, wag 
17°4 below zero, which isn’t bag 
according to Canadian stan. 
dards. The most severe tem- 
perature we experienced wag 
34 below zero, recorded at 
time when town-dwellers in 
Ontario—fifteen hundred miles 
to the south of us, and pitying 
us, no doubt—were huddling 
over their stoves at 40, 50, and 
60 below. 

‘There was @ period, while 
the fiord was in process of 
freezing, in which the planes 
remained in hangar. After 
that a light fall of snow on the 
sea-ice made a perfect Janding- 
field for the ski-shod Fokkers, 
Survey flights were carried on 
throughout the winter when- 
ever the weather was at all 
decent and as the brief daylight 
permitted. A paucity of good 
landings in the Strait under 
winter conditions was very 
awkward for the flyers. The 
ice, while smooth enough in 
places, was generally a tumble 
of jagged blocks that looked 
deceptively level from a height. 
Snow drifting off the rugged 
heights of land in an unceasing 
breeze restricted visibility a 
good deal of the time, and 
dense clouds of icy vapour 
arising from open water in the 
pack were another menace. 
The pilots, travelling at ninety 
miles an hour and chary of 
faith in the compass, had to 
use extraordinary vigilance or 
they were lost. And to be lost, 
with fuel enough for four or 
five hours at most, was serious 
matter in that environment, 
where heights were disguised 
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in snow, the shore-line masked 
with ice, and the Admiralty 
chart itself very vague in im- 
portant places. In spite of all 
this, only twice were pilots 
lost. One, returning from a 
flight to Cape Wolstenholme, 
yeered off westward from his 
course and missed Nottingham 
Island. Night came on quickly, 
but he was fortunate enough to 
find a smooth floe in the pack 
and make a successful landing 
on it. He spent a long and 
chilly night there, diagnosing 
his error, and with the return 
of daylight he made a good 
take-off, saw the ‘loom’ of 
the land, and came safely to 
the home fiord. We measured 
the contents of his fuel tank, 
just for curiosity. There was 
one pint, exactly. 

“The chief adventure, 
though, was reserved for a 
pilot from Port Burwell, who 
flew across the Strait for a 
survey of Resolution Island 
and the Grinnell Glacier in 
February—the depth of winter. 
Coming back across the Strait 
in the gathering dusk, with a 
rising north-west gale setting 
him steadily seaward, he failed 
to recognise Cape Chidley and 
mistook it for Akpatok Island 
in Ungava Bay. (He’d set a 
south-west course to offset the 
leeway.) He then turned east- 
ward, intending to fetch Port 
Burwell, when as a matter of 
fact he was heading straight 
out towards the open Atlantic 
over the pack-ice. Sixty miles 
from land his fuel gave out and 
he came down, a crash landing, 
and spent the night. His 
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flight-sergeant and an Eskimo 
were with him. In the morning 
they set off on foot, carrying 
their iron rations and a col- 
lapsible rubber boat, and 
walked towards the east again 
—towards the open sea—until 
night came once more. That 
night brought doubt. The 
Eskimo insisted that the land 
lay behind them. The pilot 
was still doubtful, but he gave 
in, and the next day they 
started back the way they’d 
come. They threw away the 
boat as excess baggage, and 
later on when they came within 
sight of the coast, where there 
were wide leads in the pack, 
they had to ferry themselves 
across on ice-cakes or walk a 
long way around. They struck 
the land near Eclipse Harbour 
and then followed up the coast 
to Burwell, starving, exhausted, 
and delirious. They’d been 
gone two weeks, and the expedi- 
tion, after an epic search up and 
down the Strait in execrable 
flying conditions, had given 
them up for dead. 

“The fliers passed an ex- 
citing winter, and I don’t think 
any of us found it dull, except 
perhaps the huskies, who lay 
all night in the snow outside 
the igloos and howled up at 
the stars. My little ‘ practice’ 
gave me an interesting variety 
of cases to think about, and I 
had my meteorological work 
for a side-line. I learned to 
fish through a hole in the ice, 
bobbing a bit of coloured stuff 
up and down in the water at 
the end of a short line, luring 
wary fish within reach of a 
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three-pronged spear. Also I 
learned to drive a team of dogs, 
and after a lot of practice I 
mastered that peculiar flick of 
wrist by which an Eskimo can 
snipe any dog in the team with 
his murderous twenty-foot whip. 
The southward retreat of the 
sun gave you @ rather bleak 
feeling, but it was compensated 
by the aurora, which made a 
magnificent display every clear 
night. You could watch it for 
hours, a rainbow fountain of 
living flame in the sky, staged 
in that lone land for your 
especial benefit, like a sign of 
the magnificence of God. Be- 
neath it, the huddle of huts and 
igloos was puny and fruitless, 
ciphers without meaning or 
consequence. And sometimes 
the lights were audible, a name- 
less sound that was like a 
whisper of invitation, mysteri- 
ous and compelling, a promise 
of something thrilling and 
majestic and fearful and un- 
utterably beautiful somewhere 
up there in the deep North, 
beyond Foxe Channel. You 
found yourself swallowing, as 
if to take a strange and for- 
bidden taste from your mouth, 
and turning back to the warmth 
and light and tobacco smoke of 
the staff-house like a man 
clutching at a bit of driftwood 
in the sea. 

“Every Sunday night we 
held a little sacred service in 
the main room of the staff- 
house, a8 headquarters decreed. 
There was no ‘ orders is orders ’ 
about our cbservation, though. 
The Soldier, senior pilot and 
0.C. Nottingham, read a passage 


from the Bible as the meat ang 
core of it, and we generally 
sang hymns for an hour or go 
following. I was in the odd 
position (for a medico, I mean) 
of being chief musician and 
choir leader, and I had to 
overcome an extraordinary 
amount of shyness to venture 
my voice in the opening bar of 
each hymn. Somehow that 
little familiar group of men was 
more terrifying than a big 
audience of strangers. But the 
Eskimos taught me another 
lesson there. We’d admitted a 
group of them, with one old 
patriarch, to our Sunday ser- 
vice, and after a time the old 
man began manifesting every 
sign of wanting to join in. 
Without any knowledge of what 
it might bring forth, I nodded 
to him, and the Soldier waved 
@ consenting hand. The paitri- 
arch turned to face his little 
group, raised his hands in the 
manner of a conductor, and 
with a great shout they all 
burst into a hymn. You may 
imagine our astonishment. The 
words were Eskimo, but the 
tune was ‘ Jesus, lover of my 
soul’?! Years before, in their 
wanderings about the shores of 
Hudson Strait, they’d come in 
contact with a Church of Eng- 
land missionary and learned to 
sing. 

“‘ Song is a great thing in the 
Northern winter. It’s no won- 
der the old Vikings made a 
point of it. We whiled away 
the long darkness with words 
and music. I learned to play 
the ukelele—an instrument not 
mentioned in the medical curri- 
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culum of Dalhousie—and when 
music palled there were games 
of hundred-and-twenty, stale 
magazines, and argument. 
Next to song, argument was 
our most popular amusement. 
It ranged over a variety of 
subjects, but first among them 
was the sea route to Hudson 
Bay. Feasible or not? The 
sceptics pointed out the dangers 
of the Strait; the iron-bound 
coasts, the snows of spring and 
fall, the fogs of summer; the 
immense depths of water right 
to the foot of the cliffs which 
cancelled the value of soundings 
to a groping pilot; the four 
and five-knot tides that rose 
and fell twenty or forty feet. 
They shook heads over mag- 
netic disturbances in wide areas 
of the Bay, where compasses 
lied like hell, and healthy ship- 
masters developed the jitters. 
They calculated with unerring 
arithmetic that navigation in 
the Bay must close before the 
wheat crop could be harvested, 
and that the grain must freeze 
in elevators at Churchill for 
nine or ten months before 
another summer opened the 
Strait. They spoke of marine 
insurance rates with bated 
breath, and quoted outrageous 
figures on the cost of maintain- 
ing a railway to Hudson Bay. 
“On the other hand, the 
sanguine ones were confident 
that the scheme placed Edmon- 
ton @ full thousand miles closer 
to England; that five-knot 
currents and forty-foot tides 
kept the Strait from freezing 
solid; that lighthouses and 
wireless beacons enabled a 
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modern shipmaster to thumb 
his nose at fog and snow and 
magnetic high -jinks; that 
Hudson, Baffin, James, and a 
long list of others had done it 
in slab-sided apple-bowed wind- 
jammers, without charts or 
decent navigating instruments. 
They pointed out that the 
Hudson Bay Company’s ships 
had come and gone for three 
hundred years, and the Nan- 
tucket whalers for a hundred 
and fifty, without making a 
song and dance about it. ‘ Ice,’ 
they said. ‘What of it? If 
you balked at a port because 
it froze every winter, Montreal 
would still be a cluster of 
Caughnawaga wigwams, and 
Quebec a geological curiosity ! ’ 
And someone—it must have 
been one of the military per- 
sonnel, those irrepressible jokers 
—brought up the event of 
another war with the Yankees. 
‘When = made - in - Pittsburg 
artillery sweeps the St 
Lawrence from Kingston to 
Cornwall, and built-in-Detroit 
gunboats rule the fresh-water 
waves, we'll still have a good 
water connection with the West. 
It’s a main line of communi- 
cation,’ declared that humor- 
ist, ‘ grain or no grain.’ And so 
it went. 

“For myself, I was an 
amused listener. Most of them 
had been in the North before, 
and all of them had been at 
closer grips with it than I. 
My own mind was a series of 
half-formed impressions, need- 
ing some crystallising agent. to 
make the meaning clear. If 
I’d left early in the following 
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June the whole business would 
have remained in my mind as 
an organised winter picnic, 
nothing more. But early June 
is late spring in the sub-Arctic, 
and the Strait is still bound fast 
by the pack. It would be 
nearly two months before the 
big ice-breaker could plough 
her way in to us, and in the 
meantime something showed 
me the meaning of the North. 
“‘T was wandering along the 
shore with a gun in search of 
duck. Young Ping-Nak-To was 
with me. It was the 26th of 
June, and the air seemed very 
warm indeed. Suddenly Ping- 
Nak-To shouted, ‘ Oomiak ! 
Oomiak !’ and pointed out over 
the pack-ice. His eyes were 
keener than mine, and I was 
looking for the dark and clumsy 
hulk of a proper oomiak— 
‘woman’s boat ’—when at last 
I spotted the white shape of a 
small whale-boat threading 
slowly between the floes. She 
was coming from the northward. 
We watched her in immense 
surprise. It was early for such 
a craft to attempt the passage 
of the ice, and we knew it must 
have come from one of the 
trading posts on the Baffin 
Island shore. That’s one hun- 
dred miles by the direct route, 
and something considerably 
more by zigzag leads in the 
pack. Her crew managed to 
work their craft within a mile 
of shore, then moored it to an 
ice hummock and struck out 
on foot for the station. The 
young Eskimo and I arrived 
there as they came to shore, an 
athletic young white man and 
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four Eskimos. It didn’t take 
the white man long to state his 
business. He was MacDonald, 
the young Scottish clerk of 
trading store at Cape Dorset, 
and he had an urgent call for 
‘The Doctor.’ The wife of 
Rooney, the trader, was in 
childbirth. She’d been in great 
agony for thirty-six hours, and 
at last Rooney had begged his 
clerk to attempt the passage to 
Nottingham Island in the hope 
of medical aid. 

‘¢ There was no time to waste. 
The Soldier, stout fellow, spread 
out his big Admiralty chart on 
the table. ‘ Wish I could fly 
you over,’ he said. ‘I don’t 
like this boat business. But 
there’s no landing of any sort 
over there. The land is nothing 
but a rock-heap and the shore’s 
jammed with pack-ice.’ The 
chart was a very interesting 
sheet. There were a lot of short 
wavy lines marked in the 
channel between Nottingham 
and Salisbury Island, for in- 
stance. ‘ Tide-rips,’ the Soldier 
said, ‘in thirty fathoms. One 
of the curiosities of the Strait. 
You'll have to watch the ice 
there.’ His finger travelled 
northward from Salisbury to 
the Baffin Island shore. Cape 
Dorset was indicated vaguely 
there, like a long nose, partly 
in dotted lines. Off the cape 
some mild-looking print said, 
‘Strong Tides,’ and the Soldier 
murmured again, ‘ The pack’ll 
be lively there, too.’ But 
what introduced an element of 
romance into the thing was 4 
neat little X to the eastward of 
Nottingham, and a paragraph 
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in fine letters which said some- 
thing like this: ‘In 1837 H.M.S. 
Terror, beset in ice, drifted 
from Foxe Channel round the 
west side of Nottingham Island 
into this position, when she 
was first set to the south-east, 
then to the north-west, re- 
crossing her track of June 7th 
after a period of 37 days, and 
was finally set free on July 14th.’ 

“¢Cheerful little reminder, 
eh?’ murmured the Soldier. 
‘Keep it well in mind, Doc. 
It was exactly this time of year. 
Don’t be tempted off to the 
eastward by open leads that 
may get you into trouble. Your 
best chance is along the direct 
route, where the islands break 
up the pack @ bit. Good luck 
to you.’ I stowed medical 
supplies and instruments into 
a couple of panniers, the station 
cook provided a box of food, 
and we walked out over the ice 
to the boat. It was 9 P.M. and 
broad daylight. The whole 
staff came down to the ice edge 
to see us off, shaking hands all 
round and taking snapshots, 
and then we were off. 

“The boat was a double- 
ended thing about twenty feet 
long, entirely open, with a 
twelve-foot mast, two sets of 
oars, and an eight-horse-power 
gasolene engine, a little one- 
cylinder affair made in a small 
town in our own Nova Scotia. 
Night came on, the dusky hours 
brief between suns, and an 
Eskimo took his station on a 
small crosstrees about six feet 
up the mast to watch for leads. 
The tide overfall, indicated on 
the Soldier’s chart between 


Nottingham and Salisbury, had 
jostled the pack to good pur- 
pose. We found the ice open, 
with plenty of passable leads, 
and the little engine shoved us 
along at four knots. Things 
looked prosperous. By morn- 
ing we were rounding the south- 
east cape of Salisbury Island. 
There we found heavy ice, and 
we ran into the shore and 
anchored in a small cove, wait- 
ing for the tide to move. An 
hour later we tried again, but 
the going proved very difficult, 
and finally we went in under 
the lee of Salisbury again and 
anchored for the afternoon. 
It was evening before we saw 
a chance, and then we started 
under oars; for the engine 
refused to tick and the Eskimo 
engineer, fumbling with the 
timing gear, had made matters 
worse. Clear of the land we 
got a stiff breeze and hoisted 
sail. The pack opened well. 
There was good sailing for two 
hours and then the engine 
roared into life once more. 
Mac said, ‘ We’ll have a quick 
trip, I’m thinking.’ That night 
MacDonald and I crawled into 
our eiderdown sleeping bags in 
the bow of the boat, leaving 
the Eskimos in charge. They 
took it in regular watches, one 
man at the tiller and another 
in the tiny crosstrees all the 
time. The young Scot slept 
all through the dark hours the 
sleep of a child, but I found the 
jarring of the engine @ poor 
lullaby. Boards vibrated madly 
through eiderdown and parka, 
and I spent long hours sus- 
pended like Mahomet’s coffin 
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between sleep and waking, in 
what I suppose an obstetrician 
would call a twilight sleep. 
The Eskimo ‘watch below’ 
lay on caribou -skins beside 
those snorting eight horses with 
nothing but their everyday 
clothing between them and the 
icy dusk, and slept like dead 
men. 

“The fortune of wind and 
tide opened a royal passage 
through the pack for us. One 
lead opened unfailingly into 
another all through the short 
night and far into the next day. 
The sun was high in the morn- 
ing when we crawled stiffly 
from our eiderdowns, and the 
black cliffs of Baffin Island 
glowered at us a few miles 
distant. I thought to myself, 
‘Nothing to it.’ Inshore we 
found the going a bit more 
difficult. The pack was jammed 
against the land, as the Soldier 
had said. But the Eskimo in 
our crosstrees continued to 
point out good leads. The 
fates were with us. At ten 
o’clock of a raw morning we 
were mooring the boat to shore 
ice not far from Rooney’s little 
settlement. It was a typical 
northern outpost. Dwelling, 
“warehouse, trade-store, blubber- 
house—a tiny group of weather- 
beaten wooden shacks thrust 
into a niche of the coast, with 
a fringe of skin tents scattered 
about the slopes. 

‘Eskimos came running down 
to the ice, shouting that ‘ picka- 
ninny ’ had been born. (Where 
did they get that African word, 
I wonder?) At the door of 
the shack I met Rooney him- 


self, a hearty Newfoundlander 
who made an unsuccessful at. 
tempt to wring blood from my 
hand and then ushered me into 
the bedroom. His wife re. 
quired a certain amount of 
surgical attention, but apart 
from being a little anzmic, her 
condition was fair. The baby 
wasn’t quite so well off. But 
I won’t bore you with a lot of 
obstetrical details. I stayed 
three days at Cape Dorset. At 
the end of that time Mrs 
Rooney was coming along splen- 
didly, and the baby’s condition 
had cleared up without re- 
course to transfusion. The 
local natives also brought me 
their sick, halt, and lame, 
including a tubercular hip, 
several cases of scabies, and 
an old gentleman who com- 
plained of pains in his side and 
was found to have three broken 
ribs. 

‘‘ Tt was then a fine Sunday 
morning, and I resolved to 
make the return trip to Notting- 
ham. The sensible thing, I 
suppose, was to wait at Cape 
Dorset a week or two, while 
the main body of the pack 
scrambled past. The end of 
it must be near by that time, 
for the winds had been uni- 
formly south-west. But I was 
obsessed with the ease of our 
passage and impatient to get 
back to my duties. Mac- 
Donald and his Eskimos ac- 
cepted the prospect of another 
round trip without hesitation. 
By the time they got back to 
Cape Dorset again they’d have 
done something like five hun- 
dred nautical miles in their 
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little open boat, which is no 
ionic under any conditions, 
and I give them every credit. 
They were stout fellows and 
true Men o’ the North, all of 
them. 

“Rooney offered us supplies, 
put we knew that he was pre- 
cariously short, and refused, 
saying that we had brought 
plenty with us in the tin box. 
As a matter of fact, the box 
contained some pilot biscuits, 
two tins of corned beef, and a 
small jar of honey. We’d made 
the trip to Dorset in thirty- 
seven hours, and there was no 
reason why we shouldn’t return 
in the same time. Mac agreed 
with me cheerfully, and the 
Eskimos said nothing, but came 
along without complaint. As 
we walked down to the ice 
edge, Rooney’s door opened, 
and we heard the hungry wail 
of the baby. It was an ordi- 
nary sound enough, but it 
echoed among the wild crags 
with a strange note, human but 
strident, like the cry of sea- 
fowl in a storm. It shattered 
the warm peace of that Sabbath 
morning, and the huskies broke 
into a parting chorus. 

“There was some trouble in 
getting out of the cove, due to 
tafted ice, but we accomplished 
it at last, and made our way 
slowly into the pack. Several 
miles from Cape Dorset it 
became apparent that con- 
ditions had changed for the 
worse. Leads were few and 
hard to spot. The whole pack 
was in movement, an eccentric 
milling movement, and the 
great five-feet-thick pans were 
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opening and closing like giant 
white nut-crackers. Frequently 
we were obliged to leap from 
the boat and haul it up on the 
ice, while the floes came slowly 
and irresistibly together, to grind 
awhile and then open again. 
In one of these amphibian 
manceuvres the propeller re- 
ceived a bad knock, and there 
was nothing for it but to haul 
the boat up on the nearest pan 
and attempt to straighten the 
bent blades. We accomplished 
this at the cost of semi-frozen 
fingers, but the engine con- 
tinued to behave badly. Finally 
it died, and we were thrown 
upon sail and oar. At this 
stage the Eskimos began to 
watch for seal, rather than 
leads. The Eskimo is a pro- 
vident savage. 

“Our progress continued 
painfully. At times we struck 
a good lead, and with a puff of 
wind to fill the sail we made 
very good speed. But more 
often we found ourselves row- 
ing slowly along a narrow 
passage with the oars scraping 
ice on both sides. Seal, ap- 
parently, had vanished from 
the pack. It was a joyful 
surprise then, when at last we 
heard the look-out shouting 
‘Ogsuk! Ogsuk!’ and leaped 
to our feet to see a fine fellow 
Swimming along the lead 
directly towards us. With 
gestures one of the Eskimos 
passed me the rifle and I took 
aim. Alas for my prestige! 
A swimming seal, always a 
difficult target, was too much 
for me in my present state of 
excitement. I loosed off wildly 








several times, and at last flung 
the rifle to the patient Eskimo 
with a gesture expressing what 
I could of contrition. He fired, 
and scored a hit. Off went 
Ogsuk, swimming slowly along 
the lead with our boat in hot 
pursuit. Now the Eskimo 
passed me a harpoon, very 
courteously and confidently, as 
much as to say, ‘Surely the 
medicine - man - with - the 
little - knives - in - the - box 
can do something with this ? ’ 
But the medicine-man’s face 
was doomed that day. I made 
a desperate lunge with the 
weapon, overshot the mark by 
six full inches, and was highly 
mortified to see Ogsuk diving 
under the nearest floe. The 
Eskimos made impassive ges- 
tures of resignation, and Mac- 
Donald said, ‘No use waiting, 
Doctor. He’s hard hit. Die 
under there and sink.’ 

‘We resumed our Via Dolo- 
TO8O. 

“That evening our hopes 
received a double boost. The 
pack opened a bit, and we got 
the engine working again. We 
now had to make a decision 
about the best course to Not- 
tingham Island. On the way 
to Cape Dorset we’d come 
around Salisbury by the east, 
because the pack seemed open 
there. (I could fancy the 
Soldier’s reproachful face!) The 
return trip afforded a different 
problem. The great pack was 
now in rapid movement east- 
ward towards the sea. This 
easterly movement, driving the 
pack against Nottingham, Salis- 
bury, and Mill Islands, splits 
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the ice into several sg 
which flow past the islands ang 
unite once more to the east. 
ward of Salisbury. It was that 
same eastward reunion which 
held H.M.S. Terror for thirty. 
seven weary days in the position 
marked on the Admiralty chart, 
Now, we didn’t fancy getting 
caught in the easterly drift and 
carried out into the great bulge 
of the Strait in the main pack, 
though our little whale-boat 
could navigate leads that would 
have terrified the Terror. The 
westerly course around Salis. 
bury was the sound one 
provided we could make it, 
So west we went. 

“The weather was fortunate, 
@ continued calm, with tiny 
wisps of fog drifting over the 
pack without interfering with 
our navigation. The tempera- 
ture was fairly high in the hour 
of full daylight, but at dusk it 
dropped to freezing point. The 
engine kept ticking along gal- 
lantly, to the surprise of us all. 
After the last emergency repair 
we'd conceded it two hours of 
life, no more. In the night 
hours we drew into the ‘ back- 
wash’ of Mill Island, where 
the pack was broken with 
frequent good leads, and we 
were relieved of the back- 
breaking toil of hauling the 
boat upon the ice. So far, 80 
good. Daylight showed us the 
massive hulk of Salisbury close 
off the port bow. Half the 
journey lay behind us. We 
made a breakfast off the last 
of our scanty provisions and 
told ourselves with words and 
gestures that another twelve 
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hours of good going—with the 
drift this time—would put us 
in the narrow fiord of Port de 
Boucherville, at the east point 
of Nottingham and only fifteen 
miles from the station. 

“But as we chugged slowly 
ground the north shoulder of 
Salisbury, these very sanguine 
plans went overboard with a 
dull splash. The pack was 
jammed heavily between the 
islands, and the powerful tide 
overfall had done nothing to 
clear it. It was a distinct 
disappointment. We’d counted 
on those wavy  tide-marks 
in the Soldier’s chart. The 
passage looked impassable. It 
was impassable. There were 
afew meagre leads which some- 
times opened deceptively for a 
distance, only to end in a blind 
alley of tumbled ice. And 
while pushing hopefully along 
one of these narrow cracks our 
plans received another heavy 
blow. The engine coughed 
several times, kicked over a 
few times, and then gave up 
the ghost. MacDonald and 
the Eskimo engineer wrestled 
with it anxiously, but to no 
purpose. Twice they had 
brought the dead back to life, 
but the age of miracles for that 
weary little engine was past. 
It was the deadest thing in all 
the lifeless desert of the pack. 

“The desert wasn’t quite 
lifeless, though. Late in that 
strenuous day we sighted a few 
seals on a distant floe, and 
suddenly we were very hungry 
indeed. We left the boat and 
stalked them warily over 
tumbled masses of ice, armed 
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with harpoons and the rifle. 
But our luck was out com- 
pletely. A sentinel barked his 
warning, and one by one they 
flopped into the black water 
before we could strike. Two 
we shot, only to see them sink 
beyond reach of a harpoon. 
It was the end of a perfect day. 
We pulled the boat laboriously 
back to the shelter of the 
Salisbury cliffs and went to 
bed hungry, like naughty chil- 
dren. I alone could extract a 
morsel of comfort from the 
situation: the engine was 
silent at last. No longer could 
those galloping eight horses 
make a tuning-fork of the board 
under my head. I crawled 
into the eiderdown and slept 
the sleep of the just. 

‘Morning came, the bleak 
sub-Arctic morning that creeps 
over the pack like a grey ghost 
and sends a clammy shiver 
down the spine. We struck off 
again bravely with the oars, 
veering to right and left as the 
leads opened, and scrambling 
out to heave the whale-boat up 
on the floes as they closed. 
It was hard labour on empty 
stomachs. And it was labour 
lost. By noon we had made 
scant progress at the cost of 
prodigious effort, and we gave 
it up, pulling back to the cliffs 
again and feeling like Napoleon 
at the second crossing of the 
Beresina. But we found a 
dinner there, on the barren 
rocks of Salisbury. A patch of 
white, appearing as snow from 
the seaward, turned out to be 
@ small flock of whistling swans. 
They’re lovely things, very like 
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with a gesture expressing what 
I could of contrition. He fired, 
and scored a hit. Off went 
Ogsuk, swimming slowly along 
the lead with our boat in hot 
pursuit. Now the Eskimo 
passed me a harpoon, very 
courteously and confidently, as 
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the ice into several streams 
which flow past the islands and 
unite once more to the east. 
ward of Salisbury. It was that 
same eastward reunion which 
held H.M.S. Terror for thirty. 
seven weary days in the position 
marked on the Admiralty chart, 
Now, we didn’t fancy getting 
caught in the easterly drift and 
carried out into the great bulge 
of the Strait in the main pack, 
though our little whale-boat 
could navigate leads that would 
have terrified the Terror. The 
westerly course around Salis- 
bury was the sound one— 
provided we could make it. 
So west we went. 

“The weather was fortunate, 
@ continued calm, with tiny 
wisps of fog drifting over the 
pack without interfering with 
our navigation. The tempera- 
ture was fairly high in the hours 
of full daylight, but at dusk it 
dropped to freezing point. The 
engine kept ticking along gal- 
lantly, to the surprise of us all. 
After the last emergency repair 
we’d conceded it two hours of 
life, no more. In the night 
hours we drew into the ‘ back- 
wash’ of Mill Island, where 
the pack was broken with 
frequent good leads, and we 
were relieved of the back- 
breaking toil of hauling the 
boat upon the ice. So far, 80 
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off the port bow. Half the 
journey lay behind us. We 
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hours of good going—with the 
drift this time—would put us 
in the narrow fiord of Port de 
Boucherville, at the east point 
of Nottingham and only fifteen 
miles from the station. 

“But as we chugged slowly 
around the north shoulder of 
Salisbury, these very sanguine 
plans went overboard with a 
dull splash. The pack was 
jammed heavily between the 
islands, and the powerful tide 
overfall had done nothing to 
clear it. It was a distinct 
disappointment. We’d counted 
on those wavy tide-marks 
in the Soldier’s chart. The 
passage looked impassable. It 
was impassable. There were 
afew meagre leads which some- 
times opened deceptively for a 
distance, only to end in a blind 
alley of tumbled ice. And 
while pushing hopefully along 
one of these narrow cracks our 
plans received another heavy 
blow. The engine coughed 
several times, kicked over a 
few times, and then gave up 
the ghost. MacDonald and 
the Eskimo engineer wrestled 
with it anxiously, but to no 
purpose. Twice they had 
brought the dead back to life, 
but the age of miracles for that 
weary little engine was past. 
It was the deadest thing in all 
the lifeless desert of the pack. 

“The desert wasn’t quite 
lifeless, though. Late in that 
strenuous day we sighted a few 
seals on a distant floe, and 
suddenly we were very hungry 
indeed. We left the boat and 
stalked them warily over 
tumbled masses of ice, armed 
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with harpoons and the rifle. 
But our luck was out com- 
pletely. A sentinel barked his 
warning, and one by one they 
flopped into the black water 
before we could strike. Two 
we shot, only to see them sink 
beyond reach of a harpoon. 
It was the end of a perfect day. 
We pulled the boat laboriously 
back to the shelter of the 
Salisbury cliffs and went to 
bed hungry, like naughty chil- 
dren. I alone could extract a 
morsel of comfort from the 
situation: the engine was 
silent at last. No longer could 
those galloping eight horses 
make a tuning-fork of the board 
under my head. I crawled 
into the eiderdown and slept 
the sleep of the just. 

‘Morning came, the bleak 
sub-Arctic morning that creeps 
over the pack like a grey ghost 
and sends a clammy shiver 
down the spine. We struck off 
again bravely with the oars, 
veering to right and left as the 
leads opened, and scrambling 
out to heave the whale-boat up 
on the floes as they closed. 
It was hard labour on empty 
stomachs. And it was labour 
lost. By noon we had made 
scant progress at the cost of 
prodigious effort, and we gave 
it up, pulling back to the cliffs 
again and feeling like Napoleon 
at the second crossing of the 
Beresina. But we found a 
dinner there, on the barren 
rocks of Salisbury. A patch of 
white, appearing as snow from 
the seaward, turned out to be 
@ small flock of whistling swans. 
They’re lovely things, very like 
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the ones you see treading 
muddy water in the ponds of 
public gardens, and hungry 
though I was, it seemed an 
enormity to kill them. Kill 
one we did, though. Ordinarily 
they are wary of approach, but 
it happened to be their moulting 
time, and MacDonald got home 
@ good shot with the rifle. In 
a trice the Eskimos had skinned 
the bird, and we boiled it in 
small pieces in our tiny pot 
over the primus stove. There 
was something epicurean about 
that meal. It made you think 
of peacock’s tongues and similar 
symbols of Roman decadence, 
and it went down very well 
indeed. 

‘* Tn the afternoon we climbed 
one of the steep cliffs and stared 
out over the pack. A single 
look was convincing. The pas- 
sage between Salisbury and 
Nottingham was completely 
blocked. The ice, halted by an 
easterly wind and jostled by 
the tide overfall, had piled up 
into a fantastic barrier. Floes 
were rafted one upon another 
like a pack of cards knocked 
askew, and some were on edge, 
standing up ten or fifteen feet 
above the pack in irregular 
walls. As the tide moved they 
slithered and bumped and 
rasped, so that the whole pas- 
sage was filled with a confused 
uneasy sound, echoed in the 
wild black island crags. We 
clambered down again, lost in 
thought. The stout boat had 
served us well, but there was a 
limit to its wooden endurance. 
Our amphibian progress had 
strained it severely. 


“As we sat on the rocks 
in the late afternoon, there 
was a sound that jerked our 
faces skyward like a lot of 
puppets on a string, and a 
plane came droning over the 
dark shoulder of Nottingham to 
the west. It swung off north- 
eastward towards Cape Dorset, 
‘Looking for us!’ shouted 
MacDonald. We flung ou 
arms wildiy, and one of the 
Eskimos, with more purpose, 
scraped up some driftwood and 
got a small fire going on the 
rocks under the cliff. We 
watched it anxiously, that in- 
scrutable midge, and were 
mortified to see it hold straight 
on over the north cape of 
Salisbury. The drone died 
away quickly, but we saw the 
plane as a diminishing speck 
for some time afterwards. The 
pilot (it was the Soldier him- 
self) was keeping a high altitude, 
We were amazed and even 
annoyed at his failure to see us. 
When you’ve spent two or 
three days in an open boat in 
the pack, you see yourself as 
a dark spot in the exact centre 
of a white universe, with the 
blue sky pitched over you for 
a tent. A speck under the 
microscope of God. It was an 
outrage to be ignored by this 
flying Bartimeus. 

‘‘T said, ‘ There’s no landing 
at Cape Dorset, even if he 
found Rooney’s place, which 
I very much doubt. It’s hidden 
in the cliffs. He’ll be back 
this way before long.’ Mac- 
Donald nodded soberly and 
glanced over the ice. ‘No 
landing here, either.’ It was 
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the truth. At best, the pilot 
could satisfy himself only that 
we were alive. 

«Two hours went by slowly, 
without end, and then we saw 
him again. This time we ran 
our boat out into the ice as 
far as the lead would permit, 
and hoisted the sail, telling 
ourselves. that he couldn’t fail 
to see the big triangle of dirty 
canvas. One of the Eskimos 
seized the rifle in an access of 
optimism and fired several shots. 
The plane held on for a minute 
or two, then swung off blithely 
westward, away from us. It 
circled over Mill Island, then 
droned swiftly down to Notting- 
ham and disappeared. After- 
wards we knew that the thin 
vapour over the ice, a mere 
wisp to us, was enough to hide 
a small object like the boat. 
The Soldier had searched vainly 
along the Baffin Island shore, 
unable to identify any of the 
vague markings on his map, 
and had returned a very puzzled 
man. 

“His brief appearance gave 
us new energy, though, or 
perhaps it was the swan. We 
shoved off into the pack again 
resolved to do or die. Our 
survey from the cliffs had 
forced another change of course 
upon us. It was clear now that 
we must go around Nottingham 
by the west. These diversions 
from our old course to Cape 
Dorset would add another 
thirty miles to our journey, 
which is a serious distance in 
pack-ice; but there was no 
help for it. Westward we 
crept through the long twilight, 


foot by foot. When the tide 
began to move again, the 
pack redoubled its nut-cracker 
tactics. I tell you it was 
weird to see those heavy pans 
gliding towards each other, 
silent as the grave, and the 
narrow lead of black water 
shrinking to nothing between 
them. But the tide was a 
magnanimous enemy. While 
it strove to crush us here, it 
was opening a new lead yonder, 
and yonder we would go. Some- 
times we had to wait on the 
ice, standing about the boat in 
expectant attitudes, while the 
enemy shuffled his cards anew ; 
and a backward glance showed 
us the pack closed tight behind 
us like the door of a gigantic 
trap. Then, somewhere ahead, 
the dark water opened again. 

‘¢¢ There’s always a lead,’ 
MacDonald said. 

“When night brought its 
freezing temperature down we 
were well into the pack, some- 
where between the islands. We 
stared silently in the gathering 
murk at the misty bulk of 
Nottingham. It seemed so 
near, and the pack was wedged 
so tight, that we might make 
it to the north cape on foot. 
But that was an empty fancy, 
of course. The bald crags 
would afford neither food nor 
shelter, and it was thirty miles 
in a@ straight line down the 
island ridge to our base. As 
a man climbs—up the dizzy 
heights and down the steep 
rifts—it might be a hundred, 
and the chance of a broken 
neck at every step. We were 
better off in the boat. I found 
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myself in speculative mood, 
gazing into the dusk over the 
jumbled floes, and wondering 
if they were from the barren 
creeks of Foxe Channel, or the 
bight within Coats Island, or 
the great cruising pack of the 
Bay itself, and by what chance 
of wind and tide they had come 
to this spot to bar me from 
steaming food and a warm bed 
at the south tip of Nottingham. 
The Eskimos were gazing there, 
too. I turned my attention to 
them. What was going on 
bebind those calm round faces ? 
Were they falling back on some 
age-old reserve of stoic endur- 
ance, of resignation to the 
ice-bound fist of fate? Or 
could they perceive, by a sixth 
sense bred of eons in the rigid 
North, that all was well? 
Suddenly I had an enormous 
respect for the Eskimo. And 
when I considered him, the 
ingenuity of his boats, sleds, 
weapons, fuel, and clothing, 
the calm acceptance of his 
frigid world, and his horror of 
the warm south, I gave a 
mental snort at those benign 
anthropologists who style the 
Eskimo brother to the China- 
man, and trace him to some 
foot-loose Mongol wandering 
across the Behring Strait. Stuff 
and stuffy nonsense! The 
Chinaman would have lain 
down and died in that environ- 
ment. Here was prehisteric 
man undaunted, overtaken by 
the Ice Age and refusing to 
budge a step, when all the rest 
of his world had scuttled off 
in pursuit of the sun! Alone 
he had stuck it out, waged for 


twenty thousand years a gy. 
cessful battle with the North 
and none of those who fled to 
warmer climes (rearing sof 
races and metallic civilisations) 
could hold a candle to him 
There was something sublime 
about him, something uncop- 
querable and indestructible, 
that would carry him on when 
the rest of the world and their 
toys were dead and dust. And 
it wasn’t simply a divine spark 
of his own that marked him 
from the rest of men. It was 
something he’d learned from 
the North itself, some hard 
bright quality of courage and 
fortitude and infinite resoures, 

‘IT went to sleep on that 
thought. 

‘¢In the morning I wakened 
to the sound of oars. The tire- 
less natives were on the job 
again. Once more the weather 
was intensely calm, with a 
mist hanging low over the 
pack. It was our fourth day 
in the ice, and I wondered 
what it would bring. I hadn't 
long to wait. As the light 
increased we came upon 4 
miracle, a group of seals lying 
in full sight upon a near-by floe. 
The rifle lay close to my hand— 
I, the poorest shot in the boat 
—and we leaped upon the ice 
as one man. With a standing 
view of the target I threw the 
faithful 30-30 to my shoulder 
and pulled trigger. The shot 
sounded thin and flat in that 
immensity of space, but the 
seals humped themselves into 
the water as though the sky 
had split apart. All but one. 
My prestige was redeemed at 
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for the target lay inert. 
MacDonald clapped me on the 
pack, and the Eskimos ran to 
dead Ogsuk with wild shouts 
and ludicrous gestures. I think 
they were more pleased over 
my vindication as a hunter 
than over the prospect of meat. 
I alone, the blushing object 
of this applause, looked back 
towards the boat, and what I 
saw there froze the marrow 
in my bones. Two great pans 
were closing slowly on the 
whale-boat. There was some- 
thing malignant, something 
awful and merciless, about that 
ponderous approach. They 
were so Silent and so resolute. 
The Eskimos were a hundred 
yards away beside the seal. 
MacDonald was between, walk- 
ing towards them. None of 
them could reach the boat in 
time—and one man couldn’t 
lift it. 

“T uttered a single hoarse yell 
and threw the rifle aside. There 
was no time to think. Some 
instinct made me snatch an 
oar from the thwart, shove the 
blade under the bow of the 
boat, and throw my full weight 
on the loom, using the ice edge 
fora fulcrum. The bow lifted 
a bit, but not enough for a 
grain of comfort. I shoved 
down mightily, hoping the 
tough ash blade would stand 
the strain, and expecting to 
see the boat crushed like a 
walnut. Dimly I could hear 
the confused yells of Mac and 
the Eskimos behind me, and 
the running pat-pat of their 
sealskin boots on the ice. 
The boat was gripped. It 
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shuddered for a second, and 
then it rode up miraculously 
on the oar, like a log on a 
timber-skid, with the weight of 
the closing pans forcing it 
slowly higher. When the others 
pattered up to me the boat was 
lying on its side upon the ice, 
unhurt, and a foot-wide glimpse 
of black water where the lead 
had been. 

‘We were sweating, the six 
of us. 

‘* A momentous five minutes. 
There was something climac- 
teric about it. As though we’d 
beaten off a final effort of the 
North. I think we all felt it. 
We boiled a mighty meal of 
seal flesh over the primus stove, 
and when that was done, and the 
remains of unfortunate Ogsuk 
stowed aft, we slid the boat 
into a newly opened lead and 
took up the oars stoutly. To 
describe the labour of the next 
ten hours would be repeating 
what I’ve said before. I’m 
not even sure that I can re- 
member it all myself. It exists 
in my memory as a hazy pro- 
cession of muddled ice, a frozen 
purgatory of monotonous white 
that seemed to go on for ever, 
without break or hope. Then, 
late in the afternoon, after all 
that terrific effort, we came 
upon the thing we sought, a 
lead that meandered through 
the pack like a dark river. The 
lead held. It actually widened. 
We reached the north shore of 
Nottingham at last. It was 
then early evening, and we 
could see the pack to the south 
darkly veined with leads, and 
feel the whip of a rising wind 
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behind us. Through the long 
twilight we pulled steadily 
along the shore, and when 
night slid down over the black 
heights of Nottingham we were 
rounding the north-west cape 
through widely opened ice. A 
pleasant sound came to us then. 
The forgotten sound of waves 
splashing on scattered floes. 
We had passed through the 
rear-guard of the great pack, 
and beyond us lay an open sea. 

‘‘ We shipped our oars, and 
sat there silent for a time. 
Then MacDonald ran up the 
sail. It flapped, and filled with 
a sudden report, and the boat 
began to surge along in the 
darkness. The fog made night 
very black for that time of 
year, and there was danger 
from scattered ice, but nothing 
could have stopped us then. 
We sat on the thwarts like men 
in a dream, staring ahead into 
the murk. The thoughts of 
the previous night came back 
to me wit’: a rush, like a ques- 
tion demanding an answer, and 
the answer was there some- 
where beyond the boat, on 
the dark bulk of the land, in the 
dusk over the sea. The secret 
of the North. With all its 
mighty strength, its power to 
crush and freeze and slay, it 
could be beaten. Beaten, not 
with ships or flying machines 
or any devices of an ingenious 
southern world, but with a 
hard bright quality of spirit 
that the North itself provided. 
Wasn’t that the secret? A 
strength that you breathed in 
from the North itself ? 

“TI knew it then, the secret 
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of the North, the knowledge 
that could come only f 

y trom a 
wrestle with its mysterious 
power. It came to me in the 
dusk, in the bleak night of 
Nottingham, as clear as fire, 
And the marvel of that know. 
ledge was that it was old, as 
old as the Eskimo himself. 
Others, a multitude of others, 
had discovered it after him. 
I could squint my mind’s eye 
and see them passing in the 
darkness: old Master Henrie 
Hudson, with his forked beard ; 
Baffin, Frobisher, Henry James ‘ 
D’Iberville the pirate ; Hearne, 
M‘Kenzie ; old Governor 
Simpson of the Company, with 
his bagpiper, his half-breed 
paddlers and his thirty-foot 
canoe, skirling up the northern 
rivers ; Franklyn the indomi- 
table, and Parry, Rae—a doctor 
like myself—M‘Clintock, Lyon, 
Back, M‘Clure, the keen side- 
whiskered men who came to 
look for him and found the 
North-West Passage; all the 
stout adventurers who'd felt 
the pull of the North and 
answered it, and sucked in that 
mysterious quality from the 
very breath of it. 

“The old Vikings knew. 
They’d learned a bit of the 
lesson with that stark myth- 
ology of theirs, and acquired 
enough of the elixir to make 
them masters of the world in 
their time. But they got their 
chapters mixed, and the North 
beat them down, and the 
South swallowed them. All 
they left was an example. I 
don’t mean any militaristic 
nonsense. I mean that a strong- 
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limbed race like ours, having 
the art of metal and all that 

therewith, moving into 
the North and making it their 
own, are bound to receive an 
infusion of soul that will make 
them superior to any other on 
the earth. Such a race need 
fear no evil, not from the mighty 
Northitself, and certainly not 
fom any footling race of 
southerners. Men o’ the North. 
It’s a superior human breed. 
And their slogan? MacDonald’s 
words, ‘There’s always a 
lead.’ 

“You think that a wild 
dream. I tell you it’s materi- 
alising today, under our very 
eyes. We're a north-seeking 
people. There’s something of 
the magnetic needle in our 
composition that keeps our 
face towards the Pole. We 
settled the sheltered timber 


country and the prairie first. 


That was natural. We spread 
along the border from St John’s 
to Vancouver. The weak ones, 
the seekers of ease, crossed over 
the line heading for the orange 
groves and the warm humming 
southern cities. That was 
natural, too, a human law of 
gravity. But here’s the point. 
The strong ones, the keen ones, 
have been pushing steadily 
north. We’re growing good 
hard wheat today in latitudes 
that our forefathers wouldn’t 
have shaken a stick at. What's 
very much more important, 
we’ve found a treasure in the 
barren earth up there in what 
we used to call the Northern 
Wilderness, the richest mineral 
Storehouse in the world, and 
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we're tapping it clear through 
to the Arctic Sea—digging 
mines, creating busy industries, 
building comfortable towns. 
The aeroplane’s made a differ- 
ence, an enormous difference. 
Distance, the old barrier, is 
gone; and the old superstition 
of an unendurable cold is going 
with it. We realise at last that 
a winter on the Arctic Sea can 
be warmer than a winter in 
Winnipeg. 

*¢ When I think of the North, 
I think of music, a mighty piece 
of orchestration, a great trium- 
phant march that lifts you to 
the heights and carries you on 
to some splendid destiny under 
the polar star. The storm and 
sunshine, the harsh land and 
the cold sea, the flaming aurora 
and the keen stars wheeling 
about the Pole, the thrill of 
flight and the brute power of 
the pack—these are the boom- 
ing bass notes, the half-tones 
and minor harmonies. But 
the keynote is the cry:f a child, 
of that man-child born among 
the crags of Baffin Island. 
When I think of the North I 
hear that cry. It was like a 
challenge, a shout of human 
defiance in the teeth of Thrym. 

“Have I bored you? 
There isn’t much more to tell. 
Nothing mattered once we’d 
shaken off the pack. The wind 
dropped in the morning. We 
pulled along with the oars for 
two hours, and then there was 
@ sigh from the south-west, and 
we hoisted our sail to a rising 
gale from Hudson Bay that 
thrust the boat ahead and 
whipped spray in our exulting 
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faces. The wind brought up a 
south-westerly sea, a pheno- 
menon after eight long months 
of illimitable ice, but the little 
whale-boat rode it like a witch. 
All through the day, our fifth 
day from Cape Dorset, we 
watched the rocky coast of 
Nottingham sliding past our 
port gunwale. Once, when the 
sea had grown to unreasonable 
proportions, we ran into a 
sheltered cove, like a gull into 
a cliff nest, and lay there 
several hours. At the first lull 
we pulled out again, pulled 
clear and got our sail to the 
wind once more. Away to star- 
board we could see occasional 
lonely floes, broken stragglers 
of a defeated army, forlorn and 
drenched with spray. 

“ At evening, suddenly, the 
slender mast of the wireless 
station sprang into the clear 
air far ahead, catching the last 
ray of the dipping sun, like 


something out of a dream. 
The sun went into the ge 
astern and left us in the half. 
dark of a summer night. We 
held on boldly in the strange 
dusk, afraid of nothing in this 
open sea, and at 2 A.M. we came 
to the ice edge, about a mile 
from the station. We had 
covered one hundred and thirty 
miles since leaving Cape Dorset, 
and had taken five days and 
nights to do it. The huddled 
shacks were dark and silent, 
except for a gleam from the 
wireless room, and the chill 
peace remained undisturbed by 
the sleeping dogs. I walked 
into the station softly and 
wakened the Soldier, who sat 
bolt upright in bed, fumbling 
dazedly between his knees for 
@ joy-stick and staring into 
my stubbled face as if I 
were Richthofen back from 
the dead. 
‘6 ¢ Home again,’ I said.” 
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